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PREFACE 


Tus study was first undertaken during the latter part of four 
years’ teaching at the University of Alberta. The term of associa- 
tion coincided with the acute period of post-war agricultural de- 
pression, and with the beginning of the wheat pool movement. 
The subject of the study was discussed with Professor Carver of 
Harvard University during a visit of the latter to Edmonton 
early in 1923, and was pursued under his advice and general 
direction. The present work reproduces in part the doctoral 
thesis presented by the writer at Harvard University at the end 
of 1925. The significant developments since that date, in con- 
nection with the wheat pools, and in the interrelations of pools, 
grain growers’ companies, and farmers’ associations, have in- 
volved very considerable additions to the original matter, which 
were made during a return sojourn in Western Canada in the 
summer of 1927. 

The comparative geographic isolation of the Prairie Provinces, 
lying between the Laurentian wilderness of New Ontario and the 
Rocky Mountains, and the general concentration on grain grow- 
ing throughout that region, have tended to develop a solidarity 
of interest and action among the growers of the three provinces, 
which have found expression in coédperative organization of a dis- 

- tinctively indigenous character. The history of the Canadian 
Grain Growers’ Movement from the beginning of the present 
century, following the twofold course of organization for the 
securing of protective and advantageous legislation, and for 
business codperation, exhibits a notable continuity and progres- 
sive adaptability. This study is mainly concerned with the 
origins, growth, experiences, and interrelations of those codper- 
ative institutions whereby prairie grain growers have successively 
assumed wider and more inclusive functions in the marketing 
of their product, until today the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
(BAT? 
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Producers, as the world’s largest wheat exporting agency, deals 
more or less directly with consumers in overseas markets. The 
study also involves an examination of the functions demanded of, 
and assumed by, governmental agencies, in connection with the 
marketing of Canada’s major export commodity, and a consider- 
ation of the dynamically changing relations between private 
middleman agencies, public institutions, and farmers’ codperative 
organizations. 

In addition to the helpful counsel and encouragement of Pro- 
fessor Carver, I wish to acknowledge especially my indebtedness 
to Professor D. A. MacGibbon, Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Alberta, and a member of the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission of 1923-24, whose critical judgment in the 
reading of draft sections of the study has been a most valuable 
aid. 

The work of revision and amplification during the summer of 
1927 was greatly helped through the facilities placed at my dis- 
posal and the courtesies extended by Mr. George F. Chipman, 
whose editorial leadership of the Grain Growers’ Guide has played 
so influential a part in the Grain Growers’ Movement; by Mr. 
W. A. MacLeod, Director of the Department of Publicity and 
Statistics of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, by 
whom the chapters dealing with pool operations and policies were 
read; and by Mr. W. J. Healey, Provincial Librarian of Manitoba 
and former Secretary of the Ottawa Press Gallery. I also wish 
to express my appreciation for personal information and courteous 
assistance received from Mr. R. S. Law, Secretary of the United 
Grain Growers, Limited; from Mr. W. C. Mills, Secretary (later, 
President) of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company; 
from Mr. E. B. Ramsay, Secretary of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers; and from Mr. Andrew Cairns, Mr. H. S. Fry, 
and Mr. J. T. Hull, the respective educational directors of the 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba wheat pools. 

While periodic files, documents, reports, and statutes have con- 
stituted the tangible raw material of the study, a love of the 
Canadian prairie country and cherished contacts with men in 
many parts who have furrowed its responsive soil, and with many 
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of the leaders who have labored to build up a codperative agri- 
cultural commonwealth in Western Canada, have been ingre- 
dients which have served to make my task something more than 
a matter of mere academic research. 


HARALD S. PATTON 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
November, 1927 
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INTRODUCTORY 


RISE OF GRAIN GROWING IN WESTERN CANADA 


WHEAT growing in Western Canada had its beginning as far back 
as 1812, when Lord Selkirk’s Highland settlers made their first 
abortive sowing of winter seed-wheat brought from Scotland by 
way of Hudson Bay, in hoe-broken plots along the banks of the 
Red River, where the grain metropolis of Winnipeg now stands. 
Despite murderous attacks and expulsions in the first years by 
the Northwest Company, which resented the establishment of a 
civilized settlement across its main fur-trading routes, and de- 
spite the early ravages of frost, hail, grasshoppers, mice, and 
flood, wheat has been planted annually in the Red River Valley 
ever since the first arrival of the Selkirk settlers. For nearly 
three quarters of a century, however, such crops as were raised in 
this region were milled locally, and their market was limited to 
supplying the flour requirements of the Red River Colony itself 
and of the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ 

It was necessary that four distinct developments should come 
to pass before the Canadian Northwest could become a factor in 
the world’s wheat trade. First, the status of the land itself had 
to be converted from the territorial monopoly of a fur-trading 
company to that of an organized federal territory available for 
general settlement. Second, the suitability of the environment 
for the production of varieties of wheat desired by the milling 
trade had to be demonstrated. Third, transportation facilities 
for the shipment of prairie-grown wheat to the distant seaboard 
at non-prohibitive rates had to be provided. Fourth, even with 
the preceding conditions realized, no considerable extension of 
wheat growing in Western Canada was likely to take place until 
the more accessible wheat lands of the United States should show 
signs of being fairly well appropriated, and the economic justifi- 


1 See A. H. R. Buller, Essays on Wheat, chap. t. 
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cation of a further expansion of the margin of extensive cultiva- 
tion should be indicated by the behavior of world wheat prices. 

The first condition was brought about in the decade of the 
eighteen-seventies. The purchase in 1869 of the proprietary 
rights of the chartered Hudson’s Bay Company in the immense 
inland empire comprised in Prince Rupert’s Land and the North- 
West Territory, as one of the first acts of the newly formed Cana- 
dian Confederation, prepared the way for the conversion in 1870 
of the southeastern portion of the Hudson’s Bay territory, con- 
taining the Red River Settlement, into the Province of Manitoba. 
The total population of the Settlement at that time, including 
whites, Indians, and half-breeds, was but 12,000, and the land 
under cultivation was still confined to riverside farms near the 
junction of the Red and the Assiniboine. 

At the outset the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba was also 
the Administrator of the North-West Territories. In 1875, how- 
ever, provision was made for a separate resident Lieutenant- 
Governor for the Territories, and for a species of Crown Colony 
Council, whose personnel was to be nominative at first, but sup- 
plemented by elective members as settlement warranted. The 
organization in 1873 of the Royal North-West Mounted Police, 
following the Riel half-breed insurrection of 1869, laid the basis of 
justice, order, and protection, and of friendly relations with the 
Indians in the newly acquired federal territory. These condi- 
tions were further assured through the negotiation of various 
treaties with the Indian tribes, marking off the reserve areas from 
the regions destined for settlement, and equitably defining the 
rights and compensations of the aboriginal occupants. Succes- 
sive surveys gradually blocked off the prairie empire into ranges, 
townships, and sections based on ‘‘ prime meridians”’ of which the 
first was taken through Winnipeg. The eighteen-seventies was 
thus a period of preparation and organization in anticipation of 
agricultural settlement, for which, however, adequate economic 
inducement did not yet exist. 

Development of Red Fife Wheat.— The wheat-growing ex- 
periences of the early Red River settlers had afforded abundant 
demonstration of the high fertility of the black loam of that 
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valley, and of the rapidity of plant growth during the long day- 
light hours of the northern summer season. Climatic conditions 
on the whole, however, had not proved encouraging. The per- 
sistence of late spring frosts precluded the sowing of winter 
wheat, and the frequency of early autumn frosts made even the 
growing of the ordinary spring wheat varieties decidedly pre- 
carious. In Red Fife wheat, however, which appears to have 
been introduced into Manitoba by way of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota about 1870,! a variety was found whose hardiness made it 
well adapted to the Manitoba environment, and whose yields 
proved exceptionally favorable in the productive loam of the Red 
River Valley. But while Red Fife was well suited to prairie- 
growing conditions, it did not originally enjoy favor with millers, 
since its flinty kernels made it difficult to produce a fine and uni- 
form white flour by the usual grist-mill processes. The introduc- 
tion in the seventies, however, of the La Croix purifier (for sepa- 
rating branny particles from middlings), and of the gradual re- 
duction process, involving the substitution of chilled iron rollers 
for the traditional millstones, brought about a veritable milling 
revolution.? Millers were now able to produce a spring wheat 
flour that was ‘‘strong” and highly glutenous, and at the same 
time even in texture and uniformly white in color. Thus hard 
spring wheats became the preferred instead of the ill-favored 
wheats of the miller and baker for bread-making purposes, and 
Red Fife in particular rose to premium rank. 

1 This hard and hardy grain had been accidentally introduced into Ontario in 
1842, through the observation and preservation by David Fife, a Peterborough 
County farmer, of the distinctive yield from apparently a single grain contained in 
an otherwise abortive spring sowing of a sample of wheat from Danzig, sent to 
Fife by a friend in Glasgow. Dr. Charles Saunders, late Dominion Cerealist, has 
established the identity of Red Fife with Galician wheat, so that David Fife’s 
revolutionary kernel in all likelihood found its haphazard way to Ontario from 
Central Europe by way of Scotland. After its successful introduction into Ontario, 
Red Fife passed into the spring-wheat region of the United States, from which it 


entered Manitoba. The various versions of the origin of Red Fife are related in 
Buller’s Essays on Wheat, pp. 206-218. 

2 The commercialization of these processes is associated with the names of 
Christian, Washburn, and Pillsbury, whose enterprise contributed to making Min- 
neapolis the centre of the milling revolution of the seventies. See Wm. Edgar, 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat, pp. 156-166. 
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The Transportation Factor. — However excellent the yield and 
milling quality of Red River Fife, its cultivation could not be 
profitably extended until the means of transporting it economic- 
ally to eastern milling and export centres should become avail- 
able. The Red River Valley lies near the centre of the North 
American continent, with over four hundred miles, mostly 
through rock and forest, separating it from the head of Lake 
Superior. Lord Selkirk’s settlers had reached it from the north 
by way of Hudson Bay, the Nelson River, and Lake Winnipeg. 
The Northwest Company’s traders had made use of a devious but 
fairly continuous canoe route, from their western base at Fort 
William to Lake Winnipeg, by way of Rainy Lake, Lake of the 
Woods, and the Winnipeg River. Considerable sums were spent 
by the government of Canada in developing the amphibious 
Dawson route — five hundred miles of combined water stretches 
and wagon route —as a colonization road between Thunder Bay 
and Fort Garry (Winnipeg). 

The arduous character, however, of this all-Canadian route 
(traversed with great hardship by the Wolseley Expedition dur- 
ing the Red River Rising in 1870) caused it to be abandoned. 
The natural highway to the Manitoba colony was down the Red 
River from the south through American territory. During the 
eighteen-sixties and seventies St. Paul, Minnesota, was the 
established “jumping-off place” for the Fort Garry settlement. 
The intervening 450 miles were covered, first by ox-cart train, 
then by subsidized stage line, and later by Red River steamers. 
Finally, in 1878, a government railway line was completed along 


the Red River, from St. Boniface (East Winnipeg) to Emerson on © 


the Minnesota boundary, where connection was made with the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway. While the rail service thus es- 
tablished greatly facilitated the transportation of settlers and 


* The Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamers at first carried only company sup- 
plies, until competition was introduced in 1872, when James J. Hill’s “Selkirk” 
commenced operations as a common carrier. Competition soon led to amalgama- 
tion and the formation of the Red River Transportation Company, which at one 
time operated seven steamers between Winnipeg and Fisher’s Landing, Minne- 
sota, where rail connection was made with St. Paul. H. A. Innis, History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, p. 93. 
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supplies into the new province, it did not bring the Manitoba 
farmer within competitive range of the Minneapolis spring-wheat 
market, so long as the intermediate territory was still in process 
of conversion to spring-wheat cultivation. 

If Manitoba wheat was to find an outlet, it must be in and 
through Eastern Canada. Such a movement was of course an 
object of Canadian national policy. The Red River railway line 
had been constructed merely as a provisional line of communica- 
tion, pending the completion of the all-Canadian railway to the 
Pacific in fulfilment of the Confederation pact with British 
Columbia. In 1883 the abandoned Dawson project of a coloniza- 
tion route from Thunder Bay to Red River was restored in im- 
proved form, with the completion of the Canadian Pacific main 
line between Port Arthur and Winnipeg. In the same year that 
railway erected the first of the great series of grain elevators that 
has arisen on the shores of Thunder Bay. By 1884 Manitoba 
spring wheat was moving by rail and boat to Eastern Canada,} 
and by 1886 the all-rail route by the Canadian Pacific main line 
along the north shore of Lake Superior became available for 
winter transportation. Western wheat growing no longer needed 
to be confined to supplying the needs of Hudson’s Bay traders, 
Mounted Police detachments, freighters, and railway construc- 
tion gangs. 

The year 1886, which marked the restoration of order and 
security following Riel’s second rebellion, the inauguration of 
the Canadian Pacific transcontinental service, and the institution 
of federal grain inspection at Winnipeg, thus found Western 
Canada with three of the preliminary conditions for development 
as a wheat-growing region at least initially realized. Vast fertile 
tracts, traversed by an all-Canadian transcontinental railway, 
were provincially or federally organized, police patrolled, and 


1 While the regular movement of grain from Western Canada dates from 1884, 
the first shipment of wheat actually made from Manitoba appears to have been a 
parcel of 857 bushels of Red River Fife, consigned to a Toronto seed merchant by 
way of Fisher’s Landing on the Red River and Duluth in 1876, when the Red Fife 
crop in Ontario failed. Thus Manitoba repaid its indebtedness to Ontario for Red 
Fife seed. C. C. James, ‘Canadian Wheat History,” in Grain Growers’ Guide, 
June 7, 1916. 
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available for occupation, either by homestead entry or by pur- 
chase at low prices from the Canadian Pacific, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, or various colonization companies.' The productivity 
and high milling qualities of Manitoba Red Fife had already been 
demonstrated, and sale on the basis of government grade certifi- 
cate was now established. Lakehead terminals were rising as 
the necessary medium of transfer of export grain from box car 
to lake carrier.? 

Reasons for Tardiness of Settlement. —- With all these facilities 
the development of settlement and grain-growing on the prairies 
made slow headway. Despite the Manitoba land boom during 
the construction of the C. P. R., the census of 1891 showed that 
the total population of Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
had grown during the decade, from 118,706 to but 251,473 (of 
whom over one-fifth were Indians). Within the same period the 
population of the Territory of Dakota alone had increased from 
135,000 to 510,000. While homestead entries to the number of 
37,397 were taken up during the census decade, a great many 
were allowed to lapse. In 1890, a year of record crop yields, 
government inspection of wheat accounted for but 6,630,000 


bushels. 


1 Settlement during the eighteen-eighties was undoubtedly retarded to some 
extent by frequent changes in land-grant regulations by the federal government, 
whose policy oscillated between the desire to encourage rapid colonization and the 
disposition to finance the Pacific railroad out of the proceeds of western lands 
tather than of eastern taxes. Thus, while the even-numbered sections in each 
surveyed township were opened for free homestead entry (on the model of the 
United States Homestead Act of 1862), the odd-numbered sections for 24 miles 
on each side of the railway line were reserved as lands from which the C. P. R. 
might select its 25,000,000 contractual acres, as earned and as desired. At the 
outset the railway company offered farms to settlers for $2.50 an acre, with a rebate 
of $1.25 for every acre broken and put under cultivation. Outside the railway belt 
the odd-numbered sections were largely ‘‘blocked off’? to land and colonization 
companies at a dollar an acre, conditional on the introduction of a specified number 
of settlers. By the terms of the deed of surrender of 1869 the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was entitled to one twentieth of all land subsequently set out for settlement in 
the fertile belt (south of the North Saskatchewan, between Lake Winnipeg and 
the Rockies). 

? Between 1883 and 1902 five terminal elevators were erected by the C. P. R. 
at Fort William. 
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Agricultural settlement in. Western Canada lagged, despite 
the potential opportunities and basic facilities offered by the 
country, because the economic inducement was not yet suffici- 
ently strong to stimulate any movement of large proportions. 
In the United States the extension of the agricultural frontier had 
proceeded fairly continuously, from the post-Revolutionary 
movement across the Alleghenies to the post-Civil War migra- 
tion beyond the Mississippi and Missouri to the borders of the 
semi-arid territory west of the rooth meridian. In Canada the 
southern sweep of the great pre-Cambrian shield imposes an 800- 
mile barrier of rock and forest between the older settled portion 
of Ontario and the western plains. The population of Eastern 
Canada was not sufficiently large to permit any considerable 
overflow of native stock to the west, even if there had been no 
geographic barrier to surmount. Nor had the Canadian West 
become as yet an alluring prospect or object in the eyes of emi- 
grants from Europe, or even from the British Isles. The United 
States, with its earlier national momentum, with its more accessi- 
ble resources and more attractive climate, and with its high tide 
of enterprise and expansion following the Civil War, dominated 
the calculations of the great majority of European people desirous 
of seeking opportunities in the New World. The surveyed home- 
stead areas of Western Canada were bound to remain relatively 
vacant until the free and more accessible wheat land of the 
American Northwest had become fairly completely appropriated. 

Emergence of the West. — It was not until the very turn of the 
century that the fourth basic condition for the free development 
of wheat-growing in Western Canada began to be realized. The 
persistent downward trend of world wheat prices after 1873 
reached its lowest (annual average) level in 1894, after which a 
general steadiness became apparent, passing into a gradual up- 
ward movement after 1903.1. In part the advancing price of 
wheat was in sympathy with the general rise in international 


1 In 1894 the index number of the annual average Gazette price of British wheat 
was 84 (1900 = 100), the lowest point of the century. Only twice after 1900 did 
the annual index number fall below 104, the figures for 1901 and 1903 being 99. 
See W. T. Layton, Introduction to the Study of Prices, p. 114. 
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price levels, accompanying the substantial additions to the world’s 
gold stocks from the South African and Klondike fields during 
this period. Wheat prices advanced, however, independently as 
well as sympathetically,! as the rate of expansion of the wheat- 
growing acreage of the United States began to slacken, and the 
exportable surplus of both that country and Russia began to 
diminish in response to the increasing consumptive requirements 
of their rapidly growing populations.? 

The combination of better prices for wheat with the availa- 
bility of free virgin farm lands in Western Canada constituted an 
economic conjuncture in which the aggressive immigration policy 
inaugurated by the Laurier administration, which came into 
office in 1896, began to yield conspicuous results. The process 
of rapid colonization was further promoted by the no less ag- 
gressive efforts of the remarkable partnership of William Mac- 
kenzie and Donald Mann, who in the same pivotal year con- 
structed in northwestern Manitoba the first hundred miles of 
track that shortly developed into the Canadian Northern 
Railway, providing a second outlet to Lake Superior, and open- 
ing up the fertile basin of the Saskatchewan west to Edmonton. 
Under these conditions, immigrants from the British Isles as well 
as from the Continent of Europe began to seek in the Canadian 
prairies the free homesteads which were no longer available in 
the United States. The westward migration from Eastern Can- 
ada began also to attain impressive proportions, while rising farm- 
land values in the American Middle West and Northwestern 
states sent farmers’ sons northward over the border in increasing 
numbers, and led many American farm owners to realize the 
increment on their improved property, and take up free or cheap 

1 For the decade 1896-1905 the average all-commodity price index number for 
the United Kingdom was 90.3 (1900 = 100). For the same period and the same 
base the average price index of British wheat was 104.7. Layton, loc. cit. 

? The peak of American wheat acreage (pre-war) was reached in 1899, when 
52,589,000 acres were harvested. The maximum proportion of the crop to be ex- 
ported was realized in 1892, when 38.6 per cent was shipped to foreign consumers. 
For the decade 1896-1905 the proportion exported averaged 25.3 per cent. — 


U.S. Dept. Agric. Year-book, 1923. In 1872 Russia’s wheat exports to Great 


Britain amounted to 4,108,000 quarters. By 1900 they had decreased to 1,030,000 
quarters. 
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land in Canada, with a view to reproducing their pioneering 
methods and gains in a new, yet not strange environment.! 

The census of 1901 showed the population of Manitoba and 
Territories to have increased from 251,473, in 1891 to 414,151 
in rgo1, the gain being principally in the last half of the decade. 
The expansion in crop acreage was in greater proportion, the 
3,600,000 acres of 1901 being two and a half times the number 
under crop in 1891. Approximately 65 per cent of this acreage 
was in wheat, of which the production in 1901 amounted to 
63,000,000 bushels, representing an average yield of 25 bushels 
per acre. 

The turn of the century thus marked the real emergence of 
Western Canada as a natural field for agricultural immigration 
and as a definite factor in the world’s wheat trade. During the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century the four preliminary con- 
ditions for the development of its wheat-growing potentialities 
had been slowly realized. The number of wheat growers was 
now increasing each year at an accelerated rate. For the next 
quarter of a century the problem was to be primarily one of con- 
trolling the marketing of the ever-increasing crop to the greatest 
advantage of the producers. In the grievances entertained by 
settlers in respect to the handling of their crops now moving 
in increasing commercial volume, the Grain Growers’ Movement 
had its birth. The nature of those initial grievances must next 
be considered in some detail. 

1 The advance wave of American immigration came in 1896, when 142 home- 
stead entries were made by residents of the United States. By 1go1 it was esti- 


mated that there were 50,000 Americans located in Western Canada. J. W. Dafoe, 
Economic History of Prairie Provinces, in Canada and its Provinces, XX, 304. 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY GRIEVANCES OF WESTERN GRAIN GROWERS 


While the early grievances of western grain growers were fo- 
cussed chiefly upon the railway and line-elevator companies, their 
basis was primarily geographic. The climate of Western Canada 
is more favorable to the production than to the marketing of 
grain. The same northerly conditions that stimulate rapid de- 
velopment during the brief growing season, and produce wheats 
of high gluten content,! conspire to induce congestion in the har- 
vesting, threshing, and shipping of grain. Spring sowing in high 
latitudes means a late harvesting period, and late harvesting in- 
volves risks of early frosts. Consequently the operations of cut- 
ing and threshing have to be rushed, lest the kernels become 
frosted and thereby lowered in grade. Late threshing leaves but 
a limited period for grain to be marketed, inspected, and moved 
to terminal storage before the lakehead ports become icebound. 
Lake shipping insurance premiums usually rise by daily incre- 
ments after the first of December, and owners of grain that has 
not been shipped out before the close of navigation must either 
bear the higher cost of all-rail shipment to seaboard or of all- 
winter storage until the reopening of lake navigation. Conse- 
quently, between the end of September and the beginning of 
December there is a general feverish rush to move grain from farm 
to lakehead, which imposes a tremendous seasonal strain upon 
transportation and storage facilities, particularly in years of 
heavy yields and late harvests. 

1 “Climatic conditions influence the quality of the wheat through the vegeta- 
tive processes by shortening or lengthening the time which elapses between the 
formation of the kernel and its maturity — the shorter the period, the higher the 
protein content within certain limits. High temperature, long days, and absence of 
excessive moisture during the ripening process, hasten the maturation of the grain 
and increase its percentage of gluten. These are the conditions that prevail in the 
northwestern wheat areas in those seasons which give the largest proportion of 


first quality wheat.” F.T.Shutt, Dominion Chemist; cited in Rutter, Wheat Grow- 
ing in Canada, the United States and the Argentine, p. 21. 
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Difficulties in Crop Movement.— The stimulated settlement 
and rapid expansion of grain acreage, especially in the North- 
West Territories, during the eighteen-nineties, subjected the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to the increasing pressure, not only of 
greater volumes of grain to be moved, but also of longer hauls 
during the acute shipping season. The construction of 3000 miles 
of line through a scarcely inhabited country proved such a strain 
upon the finances of a company whose capital was raised entirely 
by issuing stock instead of bonds, and whose lands were of largely 
speculative value, that very great difficulty was experienced in 
the early years in providing rolling stock adequate to meet the 
seasonal demands of the western crop movement. Moreover, 
practically the entire exportable crop had to be moved over the 
single line of steel between Winnipeg, where inspection was con- 
centrated, and the terminals at Fort William. Thus, while the 
dimensions of the western grain-hopper expanded as the wheat 
frontiers extended westward and northward, the increased vol- 
ume of grain had still to flow through a single pipe line of unen- 
larged bore. . 

The shipping difficulty was not merely a question of adequate 
rolling stock and trackage, but also one of initial storage. The 
pioneer grain grower, with a granary on his own farm, was the 
exception. The C. P. R., as we have noted, undertook at the very 
outset to provide terminal storage. It lacked the capital, how- 
ever, even if it had had the disposition, to erect warehouses at 
local shipping points. Hence the farmer who could not load his 
grain directly on cars usually had to haul it to some railway point 
where a private dealer had erected a flat warehouse. Here he 
might sell his grain to the warehouse owner, or store it until he 
had accumulated sufficient to make a carload or part-carload 
consignment to a Winnipeg commission dealer. As the number 
of grain growers multiplied, and as the scale of individual opera- 
tions expanded, the inadequacy of these flat warehouses became 
acutely apparent. A few wagonloads flooded their shallow bins, 


1 In 1886 the C. P. R. carried 10,900,000 bushels of grain; in 1890, 20,200,000 
bushels were moved; in 1896, 32,500,000 bushels; and in 1899, 42,700,000 bushels. 
Innis, History of the Canadian Pacific Railway, p. 144. 
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while the slow process of loading cars by truck ! necessarily re- 
stricted the velocity of car circulation. 

The C. P. R.-and the Elevators. — Similar conditions had been 
met in the American wheat belt by Peavey’s invention of the 
endless cup conveyor, making possible the handling of grain in 
bulk and the utilization of its flowing properties in binning and 
loading, through the substitution of the elevator for the flat ware- 
house. With a view to relieving the acute seasonal strain on its 
limited rolling stock, the C. P. R. decided to offer inducements to 
attract capital and enterprise into the provision of a more ade- 
quate and expeditious system of initial storage and loading. Ac- 
cordingly the company made it- known that to any individual 
or company erecting at any shipping point a ‘‘standard” elevator 
of not less than 25,000 bushels’ capacity equipped with steam or 
gasoline engine and cleaning machinery, special concessions would 
be extended in the form of a free lease of site on the railway’s 
property, and of an agreement not to allow cars to be loaded 
through flat warehouses, or direct from farmers’ wagons, or other- 
wise than through such elevators. 

The Farmer and the Elevators. (a) The Carload Shipper. — 
The offer of such monopoly privileges and the rising volume of 
western grain production promptly led to the springing up of 
standard elevators at every shipping point of importance, the 
majority of them belonging to a few line companies or milling 
concerns.? The additional storage capacity, the elimination of 
the cost and trouble of bagging the grain, the facilities for clean- 
ing and bulk weighing, and the expeditious loading of cars by 
gravity, constituted an immense improvement over previous 
methods of handling at country points. In the farmers’ eyes, 
however, the undoubted technical advantages possessed by the 


1 Before the advent of the line elevators, western growers usually bagged their 
grain, which was then weighed on ordinary scales, and handled through the flat 
warehouse by hand trolleys and trucks. R. Magill, Grain Inspection in Canada 
(Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1914), p. 11. 

? The Royal Grain Commission of 1899 reported that 447 standard elevators 
were doing business in the Canadian West at the close of the century; of these 
206 were owned by three elevator syndicates and 75 by two large milling com- 
panies. 
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standard elevators over the old flat warehouses were more than 
offset by the disadvantages associated with their privileged con- 
ditions of operation. The grower could no longer order and load 
his own car of grain for sale on track, for consignment to a Winni- 
peg commission agency, or for terminal storage. He must either 
store his grain with the local elevator under its own conditions, 
or else sell his load to the operator or other street buyer on the 
latter’s own terms. 

In the former case he had to pay one and a half cents per bushel 
for handling, cleaning and fifteen days’ storage. The charge for 
the same services at the terminal elevator where his grain could 
be sold as “‘spot”” was three fourths of a cent a bushel (one half a 
cent after 1899). By being compelled to ship through the stan- 
dard elevator, instead of being free to load his own car over ship- 
ping platform, the farmer suffered an apparent loss of three 
fourths of a cent to a cent a bushel, provided he did not take into 
account the trouble of securing his own car, and the time and 
labor of direct loading. Even if he did not consider the elevator 
handling charges unreasonable, he was rarely able to obtain “‘spe- 
cial binning” accommodation, by which the identity of his wagon 
deliveries might be preserved until he had accumulated a carload 
in storage, as he had been accustomed to do through the flat ware- 
house. Under the bulk method of storage his grain would be 
binned with that of other growers, to whom the operator had 
issued ‘‘graded storage tickets” bearing the same grade. While 
this system made for economy in storage, and while it was easier 
to obtain bank advances on the security of graded warehouse 
receipts, it meant that the farmer had to accept the grade given 
by the elevator operator, instead of being able to obtain the in- 
spector’s official grading on his own identical grain. 

(b) The Street Seller. — The grain growers strongly resented 
the alliance of the railway and the line-elevator companies, which 
enabled the latter to exercise their monopoly in the storing and 
shipping of grain at country points, but they resented more their 
activities as dealers in grain. Elevator owners had learned that 
an elevator involving the capital outlay necessary to conform to 
“standard” requirements could not operate profitably as a ware- 
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house alone unless it were filled at least three times in a season.’ 
The possibility of realizing such a turnover in a given elevator 
depended, of course, upon the size of the tributary crop, the de- 
gree of local competition, and the conditions of car supply. As the 
requisite turnover could not ordinarily be counted on with any 
degree of regularity, most elevators had come to combine the 
function of merchandising with that of warehousing, and to sup- 
plement storage revenues by speculative profits on grain pur- 
chased under conditions of post-harvest selling pressure. The 
farmer whose marketable surplus was not sufficiently large to fill 
a car of his own,? and who found himself under the immediate 
necessity of converting his crop into cash, had to deal with the 
elevator operator as a “‘street’’ buyer instead of as a warehouse- 
man. As his entire cash income for the year often depended on 
these wagonload sales, it was not surprising that he was disposed 
to regard with suspicion the middleman through whom that in- 
come was mediated. 

At points where but a single elevator existed, the seller of street 
wheat had virtually no alternative but to accept the price the 
operator chose to offer, the grade he saw fit to allow, and what- 
ever ‘‘dockage”’ he set.? At larger shipping points the farmer’s 
selling alternatives might be less restricted. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that the local prices to be paid for ‘‘street”’ 
grain were determined by a conference of line-elevator representa- 
tives at Winnipeg, which wired quotations for the day that were 
more or less unanimously requoted by dealers at local buying 
points. The farmer’s experience, at any rate, was that a plurality 


1 C. B. Piper, Principles of Grain Trade of Western Canada, pp. 81-83. 

2 The minimum weight for carload grain shipment on Canadian railways is 
60,000 Ibs., or 1000 bushels, the equivalent of about 20 to 25 ordinary wagonloads. 

3 “Dockage”’ represents the unacceptable portion of a farmer’s delivery, con- 
sisting of weed seeds, dirt, or broken kernels mixed with his grain. The precise 
dockage could be determined by taking the difference between the gross weight 
and the net weight after cleaning. During the rush season, however, there was 
rarely time to do the cleaning on delivery, and the usual method of arriving at the 
dockage was by weighing that portion of a sample pound which came through a 
cleaning sieve. Not a few operators frequently employed the still speedier method 
of ‘‘setting” the dockage by cursory inspection. Report of Grain Commission of 
1899-1900, Pp. 4. 
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of buyers did not ensure competition in buying. Even where a 
little higher price or a better grade might be offered by one dealer, 
it was suspected, and not always without foundation, that the 
buyer contrived to compensate himself by overdocking or short- 
weighing. 

Farmers’ Elevators. — ere and there discontented farmers 
formed local companies and erected elevators of their own. The 
necessity of constructing these in conformity with standard ele- 
vator requirements, as a condition of obtaining the railway’s con- 
cessions, involved, however, a capital investment which limited 
their number largely to older and more prosperous settlements. 
Confining themselves, as they generally did, merely to storing 
farmers’ grain for carload shipment, these local elevators were 
of little service to the seller of street wheat, and were at a distinct 
financial disadvantage in competing with the line elevators, whose 
revenue was derived more largely from trading operations on the 
Grain Exchange than from local storage charges. The companies, 
or elevator pools, were capable, moreover, of putting farmers’ ele- 
vators out of business by cutting charges at competing points. 
At the close of the century there were but twenty-six farmers’ 
elevators, all in more or less precarious operation, in Manitoba 
and the Territories.! 

The Economic Basis of Grain Growers’ Grievances. — All these 
conditions and abuses, actual or suspected, combined to produce 
intense irritation and resentment among prairie grain growers. 
Where knowledge of the actual facts was not accessible, and where 
ignorance of the technicalities of grain marketing and of price- 
determining conditions prevailed, suspicion was bound to be ram- 
pant and the most extreme accusations were most likely to be 
accepted. The farmer was acutely aware of the fact that, because 
of the agreement between railway and elevator companies, he had 
no alternative but to ship his grain through, or sell his crop to the 
latter, who had come to form a more or less complete combine.” 


1 Report of Grain Commission, Sessional Paper, No. 81, 1900, pp. 7-9- 
_ 2 “A hard and fast elevator monopoly existed, and the grievance existed that 
every producer of grain was compelled not by law, but in practice, to deal with 
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Under these circumstances he was prone to believe that he was 
being victimized at every turn, and to attribute unsatisfactory 
returns for his crop directly to the manipulations of the railway 
and the elevator trust. While the expressions of indignation and 
recrimination that were voiced with rising intensity in meetings 
of agricultural societies, in farmers’ letters to the press, and in 
speeches of farmer representatives in the Manitoba legislature, 
in the Council of the North-West Territories, and finally in the 
Federal Parliament, were inclined to be hyperbolic in tone, the 
basis of grievance was undoubtedly present, and called for reform. 

The underlying factor in the situation in Western Canada in 
the closing years of the last century was that the area and the 
volume of grain production had increased much more rapidly 
than the physical facilities for shipping and handling it. The box 
car and the elevator were the limiting factors in the case. Their 
strategic importance was accentuated, moreover, by the peculiar 
seasonal and geographic conditions governing the marketing and 
transportation of the grain crop of Western Canada. Little capi- 
tal and slight organization were required to file on a homestead 
and commence raising wheat on the virgin prairie. Much capital 
and considerable organization were needed to provide the means 
of efficient transportation, storage, and handling of a bulk com- 
modity thinly produced over an ever-expanding area in the in- 
terior of a young country. The Canadian government had found 
it necessary to offer monopoly privileges to bring the Pacific rail- 
way into being. The Canadian Pacific Railway in turn had found 
it necessary' to offer monopoly concessions to have its grain- 
shipping points equipped with standard elevators as a means of 
relieving the seasonal strain upon its limited rolling stock. Since 
the majority of the country elevators were owned by a few line 
companies, combination among them was not difficult to effect. 
On account, therefore, of the limited and indispensable nature of 
facilities supplied by the railway and elevator companies, and 
because of the monopolistic or semi-monopolistic basis on which 


that hard and fast elevator monopoly.” Hon. Walter Scott, Regina Leader, Feb. 7, 
tg11; cited by W. A. Mackintosh in Agricultural Codperation in Western Canada, 
Da Ly: 
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they had been brought into being, they found themselves in a 
position to make practically their own terms with the unorgan- 
ized grain growers. 

The farmer was, indeed, in very much the same economic po- 
sition as the unorganized, unskilled laborer in relation to a great 
industrial corporation. In all such cases, where economic power 
is unbalanced, friction and strife are bound to arise and persist 
until a new equilibrium is established. On the one side, strategic 
domination affords almost irresistible temptations to arrogance 
and abuse, even where no such deliberate intent exists. On the 
other side, the sense of dependence, and ignorance of the risks 
and responsibilities involved in highly organized undertakings, 
induce an attitude of inflamed suspicions and immoderate antag- 
onism. The very secrecy of the dominating interests, and their 
unwillingness to lay before the aggrieved parties the economic 
facts determining their policies and methods, inevitably aggra- 
vate the friction. In default of a voluntary taking of the inter- 
ested public into confidence, there are two other means by which 
these facts may be learned by the latter. One is by compulsory 
government investigation. The other is by the dissatisfied indi- 
viduals organizing and undertaking themselves the functions 
whose performance by other interests they have claimed to be 
prejudicial. The grain growers of Western Canada resorted to 
both of these alternatives. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GRAIN TRADE REGULATION 


The Grain Growers’ Case in Parliament. — The grievance of the 
western grain growers in regard to the shipping of their grain were 
projected into the Federal Parliament when Mr. James Douglas, 
member for East Assiniboia (North-West Territories) introduced, 
in the session of 1808, a ‘‘bill to regulate the shipping of grain by 
railway companies in Manitoba and the North-West Territories.” 
Its main features called for a legal recognition of the right of 
farmers to ship grain through flat warehouses and to obtain cars 
for direct loading from the wagon. Although the bill failed to 
emerge from the Railway Committee of the House, the right of 
the C. P. R. to refuse cars to farmers had been publicly chal- 
lenged in the legislature from which that railway had derived its 
charter. At the same time, the Manitoba government was ne- 
gotiating with the Northern Pacific Railway for the joint opera- 
tion of an alternative grain-carrying route from Emerson (where 
the Red River enters Manitoba) to Duluth.! 

The threat of federal regulation, the determined attitude of the 
Manitoba government backed by strong public opinion, and the 
competitive activities of Mackenzie and Mann in Manitoba, were 
not without effect upon the C. P. R. Before the 1898 crop began 
to move, the company announced that it would furnish cars to 
farmers who wished to load direct. This service was, of course, 
subject to conditions of car supply, and the elevators still enjoyed 
an effective priority in distribution. If a farmer obtained a car, it 
was by favor of the company, not by virtue of an enforceable 

1 The emergence at this time of Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann as railway build- 
ers in Manitoba (see supra, p. 10) led to the substitution of an agreement by which 
the Manitoba government leased the Northern Pacific of Manitoba to the Canadian 
Northern, and guaranteed the bonds of the latter for the construction of a line to 
Port Arthur through the Rainy River district, on condition of a freight rate of 
ten cents a bushel between Winnipeg and Port Arthur. The completion of this 


line in 1901 provided a second spout to the western grainhopper. See S. J. McLean, 
in Canada and its Provinces, vol. XX, passim. 
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right. At the best the concession was of advantage only to farm- 
ers living sufficiently near to the railway to be able to load the 
assigned car within the twenty-four hours before demurrage be- 
gan to accrue. Without the right to order cars to flat warehouses 
where long-haul wagonloads could be accumulated, the com- 
pany’s announcement meant little to the more removed home- 
steader. A great many shipping. points, moreover, were not 
equipped with loading platforms, and there was no obligation on 
the part of the railway to furnish them. 

The belated action of the C. P. R. did not forestall, therefore, 
the reintroduction of Mr. Douglas’s bill in the following session, 
with an added clause calling for the appointment of a govern- 
ment inspector to supervise the shipment and handling of grain 
between country points and terminals. The discussion of the 
western members’ representations before a special committee of 
the House revealed such a conflict of fact and opinion, and sug- 
gested such far-reaching implications, that the Laurier ministry 
became convinced of the necessity of a fuller and closer investiga- 
tion of the question than was possible within the committee 
rooms of the House. Accordingly, before the close of the 1899>> 
session, the government announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on the Shipment and Transportation of Grain in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In constituting this, 
the first of the four federal royal commissions which have been 
created from time to time to investigate the complaints of western 
grain growers,! the government followed the policy of appointing 
representative Manitoba farmers to investigate the western grain- 
growers’ grievances, under the chairmanship of an eastern judge.’ _ 

1 The second commission was appointed in 1906, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John Millar of Indian Head, Sask. Its report led to extensive amendments to 
the Manitoba Grain Act in 1908. The third commission, under Mr. Justice Hynd- 
man, was appointed in 1920 by the Meighen government. Its investigations were 
arrested through an injunction sought by the United Grain Growers, and upheld 
- by the Supreme Court of Canada. The fourth commission, under Mr. Justice 
Turgeon, was appointed by the King government in 1923, and presented its report 
e 1% three farmer commissioners were W. F. Sirett, William Lothian, and C. C. 


Castle. Judge E. J. Senkler of St. Catharines, Ontario, was appointed chairman, 
but died before the completion of the commission’s labors, being succeeded by 
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Royal Grain Commission of 1899-1900. — The three general 
complaints which the commissioners were instructed to investi- 
gate were the following: 


1. That a vendor of grain is at present subjected to an unfair and exces- 
sive dockage of his grain at the time of sale. 

2. That doubts exist as to the fairness of the weight allowed or used by 
owners of elevators. 

3. That owners of elevators enjoy a monopoly in the purchase of grain 
by refusing to permit the erection of flat warehouses where standard 
elevators are situated, and are able to keep the price of grain below 
its true market value, to their own benefit and the disadvantage of 
others who are specially interested in the grain trade, and of the 
public generally. 


During the winter of 1899-1900 hearings were held at twenty- 
two points throughout the west, from Fort William to Edmonton. 
Every facility was given for local farmers to present their griev- 
ances and for grain-trade interests to state their cases. Two of the 
members of the commission also visited Minnesota grain centres, 
to investigate the system of railway and warehouse regulation in 
effect in that state. 

In the report of the Commission, which was presented in March, 
1900, the legitimacy of the western farmers’ grievances was gen- 
erally recognized, and definite recommendations were made for 
their relief. So long as the grain grower was not free to ship or 
market his grain except through the regular elevators, he was 

bound to be more or less at the mercy of the latter. The Commis- 
sion found that 

as a result of the refusal of railway companies to take grain from flat ware- 
houses (which resulted in driving many small buyers:out of the market) 
and of their refusal until 1898 to furnish cars to farmers desirous of doing 
their own shipping, and of the consequent necessity of shipping through 
elevators or of selling to the operators thereof, and of lack of competition 
between buyers, the elevator owners have had it in their power to depress 
prices below what in our opinion farmers should realise for their grain. It 
would naturally be to their interest to depress prices, and when buying to 


dock as much as possible. Wé consider, therefore, that the proper relief 
from the possibility of being compelled to sell under the value, and of being 


A. E. Richards (afterwards Mr. Justice Richards) of Winnipeg. Mr. Chas. N. Bell, 
a Winnipeg grain man, acted as secretary. 
? Sessional Papers, Nos. 81-81b, 1900, p. 2. 
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unduly docked for cleaning, is only to be had by giving the fullest obtain- 
able freedom in the way of shipping and selling grain. So long as any farmer 
is hampered in, or hindered from, himself shipping to terminal markets, he 
will be more or less at the mercy of elevator operators. 


As a means of ensuring such freedom in shipment the commis- 
sioners deemed it necessary that provision should be made for the 
optional erection of flat warehouses and the compulsory construc- 
tion of loading platforms, where the demand for such was duly 
established. These facilities would, of course, be of advantage to 
the farmer only if assured of equality in car distribution. ‘Though 
the furnishing of cars to farmers has been given as a privilege,” 
ran the report, ‘‘they should, with proper restrictions, enjoy it as 
a legal right.” 2 

Investigation of the system of regulation carried out by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of the State of Minnesota 
led to the inclusion of recommendations for an adaptation of that 
system to the grain trade of Western Canada. “‘There being no 
rules laid down for the regulation of the grain trade other than 
those made by the railway companies and the elevator owners, 
we think it of great importance that laws should be enacted and 
that rules should be made under power given by such laws which 
will properly regulate the trade.” * It was felt that while the ex- 
isting proportions of the latter hardly warranted the immediate 
creation of a statutory board of commissioners, the appointment 
of at least a warehouse commissioner was imperative, to super- 
vise the operations of both country and terminal elevators, and 
to receive and investigate complaints of alleged infractions of the 
proposed regulation. 

Provisions of Manitoba Grain Act. — The Manitoba Grain Act, 
which emerged from the session of 1900, on the eve of a general 
election, substantially followed the recommendations of the 
farmer commissioners. The act provided that its administration 
should be placed in the hands of a Warehouse Commissioner, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg. His duties were to see that all owners 
and operators of both country and terminal elevators were duly 
licensed and bonded under the provisions of the act; to supervise 


1 Sessional Papers, Nos. 81-81b, p. 7. 2 [bid., p. 8. oT TEE 
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the handling and storage of grain in and out of elevators and cars; 
and to investigate all complaints made under oath of undue dock- 
age, improper weighing or grading, refusal or neglect on the part 
of railways to furnish cars within reasonable time, or any fraud or 
oppression in connection with the handling of grain. In order that 
farmers should not be deterred from obtaining their full rights 
under the act through fear of legal expense, the Commissioner 
was empowered to institute proceedings at government expense 
‘“‘whenever he considered a case proper therefor.” ? The Ware- 
house Commissioner, in short, was to function as an attorney- 
general for the grain growers. 

With a view to affording the farmer greater competitive free- 
dom in the shipment and selling of his grain, railways were re- 
quired to supply cars without discrimination for loading over 
platform or through flat warehouse as well as through elevators. 
In order that growers should not lack the facilities for direct ship- 
ment, the provision of standard loading platforms was made oblig- 
atory upon the railway, whenever written application from ten or 
more farmers resident within twenty miles of the nearest shipping 
point was received and approved by the Warehouse Commis- 
sioner. Such platforms were to be constructed at the expense of 
the railway and were to be available for farmers’ use free of 
charge.” Twenty-four hours might be taken by a farmer to load 
a car allotted to him. To meet the case of growers located too 
far from the railway to be able to fill cars within such time, it 
was further provided that on the request of ten or more farmers 
living within forty miles of any shipping point, the Commissioner 
might authorize the erection of a flat warehouse of not less than 
3000 bushels capacity at such point. Five clear days were al- 
lowed the shipper to fill his bin in the warehouse.* Thus, it was 
intended, the outlying farmer might accumulate his carload at 
trackside at a lower handling charge than that made by the 
standard elevators, while at the same time preserving the iden- 
tity of his grain. 

Not only were the elevator companies thus deprived of their 


1 Stat. of Canada, 63-64 Vic., c. 39, 1900, sec. 4. 
2 Thid., sec. 42. 3 Thid., sec. ar. 
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former monopoly of shipping and storage, but they were also re- 
quired to comply with a number of specific regulations which 
could be disregarded only at the risk of prejudicing their licenses. 
Schedules annexed to the act prescribed compulsory standard 
forms for grain-purchase tickets, graded-storage tickets, “special 
bin” receipts, and flat-warehouse receipts. In the case of stored 
grain, elevators must guarantee both the grade and weight shown 
on the ticket. If the farmer was not satisfied with the dockage 
given by the operator, he could require a sample of his delivered 
grain to be selected in his presence and forwarded to the Chief In- 
spector at Winnipeg, whose certificate would be final as between 
the farmer and the elevator.! Finally, country elevators were re- 
quired to furnish returns of grain handled and stored, of grades 
and weights in and out, and so forth, on demand of the Ware- 
house Commissioner.” Terminal elevators were under obligation 
to file weekly returns of the quantity of each grade in store, and 
were forbidden to mix grades.’ 

The Manitoba Grain Act, it will thus be seen, not only imposed 


,at a single step a far-reaching system of regulation of railways 


and elevators in the interests of grain growers, but also provided 


‘for a permanent administrative officer to whom farmers might 


| forward complaints directly. In appointing an official to execute 
' the exacting and highly responsible duties of Warehouse Com- 


missioner, the government selected one of the members of the 
Royal Commission itself, in the person of Mr. C. C. Castle, who 
had investigated the Minnesota system of regulation and who had 
participated most largely in the drafting of the Commission’s re- 
port. Thus it came about that a farmer, and not a lawyer, was 
constituted ‘‘attorney-general for the grain growers.” It was a 
farmer, however, who had enjoyed a unique opportunity of study- 
ing the western grain trade in all its functions and aspects. 
Federal Character of Canadian Grain-Trade Regulation. — The 


legislation arising out of the report of the Commission of 1899- 


1900 was largely based, it has been noted, on the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission Act of Minnesota. The latter, however, 
was merely state-wide in its scope, whereas the Manitoba Grain 


1 Stat. of Canada, 63-64 Vic., c. 39, 1900, sec. 36. 
2 Thid., sec. 38. 3 Tbid., sec. 24. 
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Act, despite its provincial designation,’ was a federal measure, 
federally administered. In the United States, regulation of the 
grain trade and standardization and inspection of grades de- 
veloped under the independent initiative and jurisdiction of the 
states most directly concerned, such as Illinois, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas. It was only in 1916 that federal standardization 
and inspection of grain in interstate commerce was established, 
with the passing of the United States Grain Standards Act. In 
Canada, on the other hand, legislative regulation of the grain 
trade was from the first federal in its origin and operation. The 
reasons for this distinctive development in Canada are partly 
geographical, partly constitutional, and partly historical. 

In the case of Minnesota, extensive grain-growing areas, a 
central grain market, a dominating milling centre, and the prin- 
cipal lake terminal, are all found within the boundaries of the 
same state. The state legislature was thus competent to deal 
with both country and terminal elevators, and with railway 
service between them. In Western Canada, on the other hand, 
the Province of Manitoba and the North-West Territories formed 
a continuous grain-growing area, for which the only existing out- 
let was the Thunder Bay ports in the Province of Ontario. Winni- 
peg, the point of concentration and of official inspection, as well 
as the seat of the dominating Grain Exchange, was separated by 
over four hundred miles and an interprovincial boundary line 
from the terminal warehouses. The interprovincial character of 
the western grain trade, and the further fact that the Territories 
were administered by the Dominion government, predetermined, 
therefore, the federal character of any comprehensive system of 
grain-trade regulation.” . 

A second cause is to be found in the status of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, whose arbitrary policy in respect to car distri- 


1 The Manitoba Grain Act was so called because it applied to the Manitoba In- 
spection Division which had been created by an act of the previous year. See 
infra, p. 28. The general revision and consolidation of grain legislation, in 1912, 
was embodied as the Canada Grain Act; see infra, p. 140. 

? Under Section 91 of the British North America Act, the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all matters coming within “the 
regulation of trade and commerce.’’ 
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bution had been chiefly responsible for bringing about the legis- 
lation of 1900. Any regulation effectively binding that railway 
had necessarily to emanate from the Federal Parliament which 
had incorporated it, which had entered into a national contract 
with it, and which had conditionally granted to it the land on 
which elevators, flat warehouses and loading platforms must of 
necessity be erected. 

Evolution of Federal Regulation.—A third factor in the Canadi- 
an situation was the precedent of a quarter of a century of grain 
standardization and inspection under the Federal Department of 
Inland Revenue. Prior to Confederation the United Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada had passed acts in 1853 and 1863 estab- 
lishing official measures, marks, and grades for grains and other 
staples, and providing for the appointment of grain inspectors in 
designated cities.2 As Ontario and Quebec were the principal 
grain-producing provinces at the time of Confederation, it was 
natural that the acts of the old Province of Canada should be 
extended to the Dominion of Canada as a whole. This was ef- 
fected by the General Inspection Act of 1874.3 As grain from 
Western Canada began to find its way to eastern ports, amending 
orders-in-council established separate grades for western spring 
wheat, and in 1886 government inspection was inaugurated at 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur. From time to time amendments had 
been added in response to representations from western grain 
interests. Thus in 1889 provision was made for a separate 
Western Standards Board, whose grade standards should govern 
inspection in all parts of Canada so far as wheat grown west of 
Lake Superior was concerned.* 

In the very year in which the Royal Grain Commission had 
been appointed, yet another amendment to the General Inspec- 
tion Act > had been placed on the statute book in response to 


1 Under Section 92 of the British North America Act, the provincial legisla- 
tures are specifically excluded from making laws governing lines of railways con- 
necting one province with any other. 

2 Stat. of Canada, 16 Vic., c. 118, 1853, and 26 Vic., c. 3, 1863. 

3 Stat. of Canada, 37 Vic., c. 45, 1874. Rev. Stat. of Canada, c. 99, 1886. 

4 Stat. of Canada, 52 Vic., c. 16, 1889. 

5 Stat. of Canada, 62-63 Vic., c. 25, 1899. 
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resolutions forwarded from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, de- 
manding that inspection at Winnipeg of all grain in transit to 
terminals should be compulsory. This was with a view to making 
it possible to secure reinspection at Fort William in the case of 
cars whose owners were not satisfied with the official grade, before 
the identity of the shipment was submerged in the terminal bins. 
The Act of 1899 created the separate Inspection District of Mani- 
toba, comprising not merely the province of that name, but also 
the North-West Territories and that portion of Ontario west of 
and including Port Arthur and Fort William.’ 

It will thus be seen that by the close of the century a consider- 
able tradition of federal grain legislation had been created in 
Canada. The early acts, however, had arisen out of the inspec- 
tion of weights and measures, under the Department of Inland 
Revenue, and so far as the grain trade was concerned, had to do 
chiefly with the definition and inspection of grades and the in- 
spection of elevator scales. While of advantage to the producer 
in marketing, these government functions were more immediately 
in the interests of grain dealers; and most amendments to the 
General Inspection Act had been made in response to middle- 
men’s representations. The Manitoba Grain Act, however, in- 
stituted a comprehensive regulation of grain middlemen, and of 
the entire movement of grain in commerce.’ Its enactment was 
essentially the outcome of representations by the grain growers 
themselves. Its provisions embodied quite literally the recom- 

1 On early Canadian grain legislation, see D. A. MacGibbon, ‘‘Grain Legisla- 
tion Affecting Western Canada,” in Journal of Political Economy, 1912, pp. 224-226. 

* The Manitoba Grain Act was administered at the outset by the Department 
of Inland Revenue. In 1902, however, its administration was placed under the 
Department of Trade and Commerce; while in 1904 the latter ministry was also 
entrusted with the administration of a separate Grain Inspection Act. 

“The supervision of the grain trade grew up under the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment which has within its scope the arrangement of weights and measures. Out 
of the inspection of weights and measures grew the determination of grain standards 
and then the inspection also of grades. Thus government control over the grain 
trade began in a purely nominal way in connection with the excise system of the 
country, rather than as a deliberate attempt to build up and control an industry. 
It is the logic of circumstances that has shifted the emphasis and placed the grain 
trade under the care of the Department of Trade and Commerce.” MacGibbon, 
op. cit., p. 235. 
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mendations of a commission composed chiefly of Manitoba farm- 
ers. Its administration, moreover, was entrusted to an experi- 
enced farmer as Warehouse Commissioner. 

The Canadian system of grain regulation has both its disad- 
vantages and its merits. Ottawa is far removed from the Prairie 
Provinces, and the federal legislative machinery is naturally less 
directly responsive to western agrarian opinion than the legisla- 
tures of the grain-growing provinces themselves. On the other 
hand, the national character of the Canadian grain trade calls for 
national control. The uniformity of regulations governing ele- 
vator, shipping and inspection practices in all the grain-growing 
provinces is of immense value both to growers and the trade, 
while shipment under federal government grade certificate gives 
a unique standing to Canadian wheat in foreign markets. Fur- 
thermore, the very necessity of bringing considerable pressure to 
bear in order to effect legislative amendments to the Grain Act 
has contributed a certain desirable stability to the system, and 
helped to ensure that the need for changes should be substantially 
demonstrated before they are put into effect. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GRAIN GROWERS’ ORGANIZATION 


The Manitoba Grain Act was hailed by western grain growers as 
a veritable agrarian Magna Charta. The system of regulation 
which it provided was indeed comprehensive in intent. Its work- 
ability and enforcability were, however, yet to be demonstrated. 
Its main purpose was to give the farmer greater freedom in the 
shipping and marketing of his grain, and make him less dependent 
upon the privileged elevator companies. Much had been expected 
from the provisions governing the construction and use of flat 
warehouses, as an alternative to shipment through standard ele- 
vators.! As a matter of fact, very few flat warehouses were built 
after 1900, and every year saw more of the older ones close down 
or disappear.” The technical superiority of the standard elevator 
over the flat warehouse in the bulk handling of grain, and the 
limitation of the owners of the latter to mere warehousing opera- 
tions*® placed the old flat warehouse at a competitive disad- 
vantage, even with the railway’s discrimination against them re- 
moved by law. Greater freedom in platform loading, and greater 
facilities and protection in the storing and shipping of grain 
through elevators, made the farmer himself less desirous of using 
the flat warehouse. The-elaborate provisions of the act with re- 
spect to them offered, therefore, a means of potential competition 
rather than an effective alternative to elevator patronage. 

The Problem of Car Distribution. — The real alternative to 
marketing through elevators was loading over platform, which 

1 The clauses relating to flat warehouses had been considered by Mr. Douglas 
as the most vital in the bills introduced by him in 1898 and 1899. See L. A. Wood, 
Farmers’ Movements in Canada, pp. 163-168. 

2 In 1900 there were 97 flat warehouses in operation; by 1915 the number had 
decreased to 28. W. C. Clark, The Country Elevator in the Canadian West, p. 15. 

3 The Manitoba Grain Act (sec. 41, sub-sec. 8) had prohibited operators of flat 
warehouses from storing or shipping grain of their own. While this clause was re- 


pealed in 1902, it made little difference, as flat warehouse owners lacked the inte- 
grated marketing facilities of the line elevator company. 
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enabled the grower with one or more carloads to save country 
elevator charges,! to obtain official government grade and dock- 
age, and to sell on the basis of Grain Exchange spot prices, either 
to a local track buyer or through a Winnipeg commission house. 
Alternatively, he might hold his grain in terminal storage and sell 
when the market suited him. The legal right to load over plat- 
form was of little advantage to the shipper, however, unless the 
railway supplied cars as well as platforms when and where they 
were needed. The crop of 1901 exceeded all previous western 
records,” and the strain upon the railways was correspondingly 
acute. Elevator companies as well as farmers were embarrassed 
by the car shortage. The latter complained, however, that the 
elevators invariably obtained the preference in the allotment of 
such cars as were locally available. The exasperation of the grain 
growers against the railway and elevator companies was intensi- 
fied by the organization at this time of the North-West Elevator 
Association, which was regarded by the farmers as an organization 
of line companies to neutralize the regulations imposed by the 
Manitoba Grain Act, and to fix the prices of street grain by secret 
agreement.® 

Irritation was particularly acute among Territorial growers, 
who in general produced on a larger scale than their Manitoba 
neighbors, while their grain had a longer distance to move to 
market. In Manitoba, moreover, the activity of the provincial 
government in encouraging new or competitive railroad building, 
and the enterprise of the builders of the Canadian Northern, had 

1 At 12 cents a bushel the saving on a carload amounted to about 18 dollars. 

2 The western wheat crop of 1901 amounted to 62,820,000 bushels; the largest 
production previous to that year had been 35,000,000 bushels in 1895. When 
navigation closed in the first week of December, 1901, half the crop was still in the 


farmers’ hands. Report of Warehouse Commissioner to Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, IQOI-O2. 

3 The North-West Elevator Association, reorganized in 1903 as the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, was in fact a codperative organization of elevator 
- companies, organized partly for the joint purchase of elevator supplies, but prin- 
cipally for reducing telegraphic expense, by having daily closing prices wired to 
local agents who communicated them to members entitled to receive them at their 
respective points. While the indicated street price was not binding on members, it 
more or less governed local buying. See evidence of F. C. Fowler, Secretary, North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, before Royal Grain Commission, Nov. 23, 1906. 
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resulted in some measure of transportation relief for farmers, at 
least, in certain districts, of that province. 

The town of Indian Head, some forty miles east of Regina on 
the main line of the C. P. R., enjoys a twofold distinction in the 
history of Western grain growing. As the seat of one of the origi- 
nal five Dominion Experimental Farms established in 1886, it 
was conspicuously associated with the adaptation of Red Fife to 
Territorial growing, and it was through this-station that in 1907 
Dr. Charles Saunders’ revolutionary Marquis wheat was suc- 
cessfully introduced to the prairies.! In the second place it was 
in afanning mill factory of Indian Head that the organized Grain 
Growers’ Movement in Western Canada had its birth on Decem- 
ber 18, 1gor. 

Informal indignation gatherings and conferences of neighbor- 
ing farmers had led to the issue of a written summons by W. R. 
Motherwell and Peter Dayman, who had farmed at Abernethy 
since 1883, for a meeting at the above time and place of local 
grain growers, to discuss action. The occasion was well chosen, 
for a large crowd had assembled in Indian Head on that date to 
hear a public debate in the evening between Premier Roblin of 
Manitoba and Premier Haultain of the North-West Territories 
on the mooted annexation of East Assiniboia to the Province of 
Manitoba.” The formal debate between the western premiers is 
a forgotten incident in the history of Western politics; but the 
afternoon gathering of Qu’Appelle Valley farmers, which pre- 
ceded it, proved to be the genesis of a movement whose subse- 
quent proportions and manifestations were little suspected by the 
two pioneer neighbors who sent out the summons.’ 

1 See Buller, Essays on Wheat, pp. 157-160. ‘ 

* A number of Assiniboia farmers had been agitating for such a transfer in the 
hope that incorporation with Manitoba, with its provincial autonomy and aggres- 
sive railway policy, might bring about better transportation services and rates 
and improve their marketing position generally. Premier Roblin, desirous of ex- 
panding the boundaries and taxable capacity of his province, sought to show what 
advantages would accrue to the farmers of Assiniboia from such annexation. Pre- 
mier Haultain, on the other hand, pointed out that real solution lay in the transla- 
tion of the Territories into a second prairie province. Manitoba Free Press, Dec. 
IQ, I9OI. 

5 The initiation of the Grain Growers’ movement is dramatically described by 
Hopkins Moorhouse in Deep Furrows, Toronto, 1917. 
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Initiation of Territorial Grain Growers’ Association Dec., Igor. 
— Although W. R. Motherwell was destined to become, a few 
years later, Minister of Agriculture in the new Province of Sas- 
katchewan, and eventually political head of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was no political solution which he pro- 
posed to the grain growers at Indian Head. He had witnessed the 
political miscarriage of the short-lived Patrons of Industry move- 
ment in the West in the early eighteen-nineties,! and in sending 
out, with Dayman, the joint call to the meeting he had associated 
himself with a member of the opposite political party. He had 
become convinced, moreover, that legislation in itself was inade- 
quate as a remedy for the grain growers’ disabilities, unless they 
possessed a permanent organization of their own to see that such 
legislation was rendered effective, and to protect their interests in 
general. His purpose in convening the Indian Head meeting is 
best indicated in the words of a speech made by him on a subse- 
quent occasion.” 


The harvest of 1901 was very heavy, and as the result of a terrific traffic | 
congestion all over the country, indignation meetings were held everywhere, _ 
both by business men in the towns and by the farmers. A deluge of reso- 
lutions and protests were showered upon the heads of railway and govern- 
ment officials. For two years or more previous to this I had been very 
much impressed with the necessity of a permanent organization amongst 
the farmers, to represent the special requirements of the grain-growing in- 
terests of the country. All branches of agriculture had their distinctive 
organizations in our various provinces, such as the Livestock Association, ° 
but in the West, or in any part of the Dominion, there was no distinct or- 
ganized body of farmers to look after the grain interests, which after all 
were, and are still likely to be, of paramount importance in Saskatchewan. 
With the farmers righteously indignant over their inability to dispose of the 
1901 crop, the time seemed to be ripe for the commencement of a move- 
ment looking towards a permanent organization whose duty it would be 
to press persistently and insistently for an improvement in marketing con- 


1 The Patrons of Industry movement, which originated at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan in 1887, and flourished vigorously for a time in Ontario, was carried to Manitoba 
_in 1891. It reached its climax in the West in 1895, when 330 lodges were reported, 
with a membership of about 5,000. For some years the Patrons’ Commercial Union 
carried on a codperative farmers’ supply business. Political candidacies and quar- 
rels between hot-headed leaders brought about the disintegration of the order in 
the West about 1898. See Wood, Farmers’ Movements in Canada, chap. 11. 

2 Quoted by N. P. Lambert in Grain Growers’ Guide, June 26, 1918. 
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ditions, transportation, warehousing, and for the introduction of new or 
amended legislation from time to time as the rapidly changing character 
of the country seemed to warrant it. 


The outcome of the well-conceived preliminary to the Roblin— 
Haultain debate was the unanimous decision to organize a “Terri- 
torial Grain Growers’ Association,’ and to name provisional 
officers and directors. It was planned to proceed at once with 
the organization of local associations at all points where an in- 
terest could be created, and to hold at the earliest practicable date 
a convention of delegates from such locals, which might elect a 
permanent central executive. 

Mid-winter organization work was carried on entirely by vol- 
unteers; but so energetically did they canvass, and so ripe for 
action were the dissatisfied farmers, that twelve local branches 
and four agricultural societies | were represented at the conven- 
tion — the first Grain Growers’ convention in Western Canada — 
which gathered in Indian Head six weeks later, on February 1, 
1902. W. R. Motherwell and John Millar of Indian Head were 
confirmed as president and secretary, respectively, and a repre- 
sentative directorate elected. Of the various resolutions passed 
the following were typical and significant: 

That section 42 of the Manitoba Grain Act be amended to empower the 
Warehouse Commissioner to compel all railway companies to erect every 
loading platform approved by the said Commissioner within thirty days 
after said approval is given, and in default the Commissioner shall have 
power to impose penalties on such defaulting railway, and collect same 
through the courts, and that this amendment come into force on May 1, 
1902. 

That railway companies be compelled to provide farmers with cars to be 
loaded direct from vehicles, at all stations, irrespective of there being an 
elevator, warehouse or loading platform at Buch station or not. i 

That the Grain Act be amended making it the duty of the railway agent, 
when there is a shortage of cars, to apportion the available cars in the order 
in which they are applied for, and that in case such cars are misappropriated 


by applicants not entitled to eeu the penalties of the act be enforced 
against such parties.” 


These resolutions, whose explicit, business like character con- 
trasted significantly with the vague and spacious declarations of 


1 See infra, p. 36. ® Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, 1902. 
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the old Patrons’ lodges, were carried to Ottawa, where the western 
grain blockade was the subject of an all-day debate in Parlia- 
ment.’ The government was impressed, and the Grain Growers’ 
resolutions were incorporated, in almost the very language of the 
petitioners, in amendments to the shipping clauses of the Mani- 
toba Grain Act, introduced by the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce,” and passed before the close of the 1902 session.’ 

The Sinialuta Test Case, 1902. — Once again, however, it be- 
came apparent that mere legislative enactment did not bring 
relief. The crop of 1902 exceeded the record one of the preceding 
year, and the C. P. R. exhibited either incapacity or disinclina- 
tion to carry out the amended car-distribution clauses. Loading 
platforms were of little use to farmers if the elevators got such 
cars as were available.4 This time, however, there was an alert 
organization to see that the farmers’ shipping rights, which Parlia- 
ment had recognized, should not be disregarded with impunity by 
the great railway corporation. Messrs. Motherwell and Dayman, 
acting for the Territorial Grain Growers, proceeded to Winnipeg 
and intimated to the C. P. R. officials that, unless the car-distri- 
bution clauses were interpreted differently by the company, the 
Association would take action to ensure their fulfilment. When 
railway headquarters’ promises failed to be translated into local 
performances, the Association laid a formal complaint before 
Warehouse Commissioner Castle against the C. P. R. agent at 
Sintaluta, for infraction of the Grain Act in his allotment of cars 
at that point. 

The test character of the case caused intense interest through- 
out the country. Mr. Castle was accompanied by T. G. Mather 
of the Federal Department of Justice, and the C. P. R. counsel, 
Mr. J. A.M. Aikins (later Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba) ad- 
mitted the facts, and confined the argument to the legal construc- 


1 Commons’ Debates, March 17, 1902.. * * *° 
2 To whose department the administration. of the.Act, was transferred from the 
- Department of Inland Reventié, at, this tinte,- See supia;.R- 28 BR 2 > ae 

3 Stat. of Canada, 2 ‘Edw: Vil,” C10, 1962. Se oe 

4 “The plain provisions of the car-distripution’slaus¢ ate disregarded at every 
shipping point, I believe, in the nast.* * 0.3 OF 67 ‘spotted” cars at Sintaluta only 
7 have been assigned to farmers.” W. R. Motherwell to T. G. G. A., 1902. 
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tion of the act. The magistrates at Sintaluta found the defendant 
guilty of violating the priority clause in the act, and imposed a 
fine of fifty dollars and costs. This decision was later sustained 
in an appeal before the Supreme Court. The railway company 
fairly accepted the situation, and instructed its agents to dis- 
tribute cars strictly in order of application in the car-order book. 
The relief meant much to Territorial grain growers, and the 
Association felt that it had won a victory for western farmers that 
justified its organization. 

Character of Grain Growers’ Organization. — Prior to the in- 


. auguration of the Territorial Grain Growers’ Association the only 
| existing local farmers’ organizations in the West were agricultural 
/ societies. These were concerned primarily with problems and 


methods of production and with agricultural fairs, and were pro- 
moted largely through the Manitoba and Territorial Depart- 


‘ments of Agriculture. The latter had manifested considerable 


“interest in the grain growers’ fight for free shipment, and the 


Deputy Minister, Mr. C. W. Peterson, had been instructed to 
attend the ratification meeting of the Territorial Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in January, 1902, and to lend his assistance in the work of 
organization. At his suggestion the constitution had been so 
drafted as to permit the inclusion of agricultural societies as local 
units, wherever these were prepared to subscribe formally to the 
aims of the Association. He had also offered his services as secre- 
tary for the central body. The grain growers, however, preferred 
to keep the executive control entirely within their own hands, and 
declined this offer of official assistance. As the work of organiza- 
tion proceeded, it was found that the agricultural societies did 
not show any general inclination, as units, to identify themselves 
with the new movement. On the other hand grain growers as a 
class showed themselves eager to form distinct local organizations 
for the purpose of realizing the-prétective aims of the Association. 
At the first, Territorial convention, therefore, the constitution 
was amendéd to exclude agricuitural sOcibties as. affiliated locals. 

The raisons d’é tre of the agiidultimral godiétiés and of the grain 
growers’ locals weté Jn: fact quite different. The former were gov- 


1 See Wood, op. ee ae 175. 
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ernment promoted and concerned with the technique of farm 

management, the latter were class-conscious organizations, and 

_{interested primarily in problems of marketing and protective 
“/ legislation. 

Formation of Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, 190 3:—The 
securing of the Grain Act amendments of 1902 and the win- 
ning of the Sintaluta test case led to a rapid accession of member- 
ship in the Territorial Association, and made considerable im- 
pression upon the farmers of western Manitoba. Just a year after 
the historic gathering summoned by Motherwell at Indian Head, 
the Agricultural Society of Virden, Manitoba, appointed a com- 
mittee to take steps toward calling a district meeting, for the 
purpose of organizing the first grain growers’ association in 
Manitoba. Mr. Motherwell was invited to address this gathering, 
and with his experienced assistance, a strong local association was 
formed at Virden on January 3, 1903, under the presidency of 
J. W. Scallion. The Virden leaders realized that little could be 
accomplished unless local associations were organized throughout 
the province, and these united in purpose and effort through a 
central provincial organization, as in the case of the Territorial 
Association. Accordingly, during the following months, Mr. 
Scallion wrote letters to every place where complaints were being 
expressed, and urged organization for self-defence on the lines of 
the Virden Association. The exasperated farmers through the 
province were quick to respond to such a lead. Within two 
months of the Virden meeting a provincial convention was held 
at Brandon (March 3-4, 1903), attended by one hundred dele- 
gates representing twenty-six local associations. The constitu- 
tion of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association substantially 
reproduced that of the Territorial Association. It was decided 
that no one but an actual grain grower should be eligible for 
the Association’s executive. In J. W. Scallion as president and 
Roderick McKenzie of Brandon as secretary-treasurer, the Mani- 

-toba Association was led by farmers of long experience in the 
province, who knew quite definitely what they wanted. The 
Patrons’ lodges of the eighteen-nineties had been projected into — 
the West from Supreme Association headquarters in Michigan. 
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The Grain Growers’ Associations of the new century were in- 
digenously generated. 

The Grain Growers and the Government. — Although the two 
associations were not at this time organically related, their lead- 
ers were not slow to recognize the advantages of joint conferences 
and action in matters of common interest and protection. Addi- 
tions and improvements to the Grain Act were the favorite sub- 
jects of resolution at Grain Growers’ conventions. As the number 
of western farmers affected by its provisions increased, and as 
each season’s operation revealed defects to be remedied, ambigui- 
ties to be clarified, fresh irregularities or evasions to be controlled, 
or new complexities of the expanding grain trade to be regulated, 
the act was subject to continual criticism and amending resolu- 
tions. By making representations jointly to the federal gov- 
ernment, the two organizations were generally able to obtain 
favorable consideration of changes upon which the solidarity of 
grain-grower opinion was manifest. 

The shipping amendments of 1902 had been somewhat hastily 
enacted to meet emergency conditions, and it was largely on ac- 
count of their incomplete and ambiguous wording that the 
C. P. R. had been disposed to test their validity. After the sea- 
son of 1902 there was a strong desire by all interested parties to 
have this and other unsatisfactory sections of the Grain Act more 
clearly and fully defined. Accordingly, during the session of 1903, 
Messrs. Motherwell and Gillespie of the Territories and Messrs. 
McCuaig and Henders of Manitoba were sent to Ottawa on be- 
half of the western grain growers, to confer with representatives 
of the grain dealers and of the railways in regard to further 
amendments. Hon. Clifford Sifton, as Minister of the Interior, 
had undertaken to submit to Parliament an amending bill em- 
bodying such changes as the representatives of the interests con- 
cerned could agree upon.! The shipping amendments of 1903, 
which replaced those of 1902, were thus given a virtual assurance 
of workability and acceptability, before being sanctioned by 
Parliament, and the grain growers’ representatives had the satis- 
faction of participating directly in the drafting of legislation em- 


1 Commons’ Debates, 1903, p. 7204. 
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bodying their most cherished resolutions in respect to farmers’ 
shipment of grain. ' 

Issue of Fight for Direct Shipment. — The amendments of 1903 
set forth with precision the procedure to be followed in the allot- 
ment of cars, and included numerous safeguards for the protec- 
tion of farmer shippers.’ At each shipping point, railway agents 
were required to keep car-order books of a form approved by the 
Warehouse Commissioner. Each applicant, whether elevator 
company or individual farmer, was to be given a number in the 
book in the order of application. Where an applicant required 
two or more cars, he was required to make two or more applica- 
tions as the case might be. Cars were to be allotted strictly in 
order of application, and no applicant could obtain a second car 
until all preceding applicants had received one. To guard against 
pressure or inducement being brought by elevators to get farmers 
to turn over to them cars applied for in the farmer’s name, it was 
stipulated that, if any applicant did not take his car, it should be 
assigned to the next in order, while heavy penalties were pre- 
scribed for selling or transferring the right to a car. All railway 
agents were further required to post daily a record showing the 
name and application number of each shipper to whom cars had 
been allotted during the preceding twenty-four hours. 

By 1903 the fight for direct shipment and equality in car dis- 
tribution had been substantially won.?, Much bitterness and 
recrimination had attended the struggle. With the grievance of 
discrimination removed, however, the grain growers, through the 
educative process of conference and legislative participation, were 
more disposed to appreciate the tremendous transportation prob- 


1 Stat. of Canada, 3 Edw. VII, c. 33, sec. 21. 

2 As a matter of fact, the car-distribution clauses of the Grain Act benefit the 
carload grain shipper somewhat at the expense of the small grower who sells his 
grain on the street. The fact that the elevator can apply for only one car at a time, 
regardless of the amount of street grain it has to ship, has a tendency to widen 
the spread between street and track prices whenever car supply is restricted, or 
the close of navigation approaches. The Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of 
1923-24 recommended that, in the interests of street sellers, the car-distribution 
clause of the Canada Grain Act be modified so as to allow country elevators the 
privilege of shipping two cars instead of one in rotation. Dom. Sess. Papers, No. 


35, 1925, P- 14. 
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lem with which railways were confronted during the seasonal rush 
to the head of the lakes, from a continually expanding area of 
grain production. Legislative regulations and organized vigilance 
were needful to ensure equitable treatment to the farmer in the 
distribution of such cars as were available. The real solution lay, 
however, in more railroad building and more rolling stock. In 
this the steadily improving financial position and cumulative ex- 
perience of the C. P. R., the aggressive enterprise of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, the advent of the Grand Trunk Pacific,! and 
the rapid multiplication of elevators were serving to reduce the 
transporation stringency which never again attained as relatively 
acute proportions as during the memorable ‘“‘wheat blockade” of 
IQOI-O2. 

1 The Canadian Northern extended its system into the Territories at Kamsack 


in 1903. By 1905 its main line had reached Edmonton. Work on the prairie sec- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Pacific began in 1906. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BUSINESS COOPERATION 


New Objectives of Organized Grain Growers. — The Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association, it has been seen, arose as a protective 
organization, with the object of countering, through the united 
action of the grain producers, the centralized control enjoyed by 
the grain-handling interests. Its initial efforts had been concen- 
trated in the removal of the farmer’s disabilities at the local ship- 
ping point. By determined recourse to press, Parliament, and 
law courts, the effective right to greater freedom in shipping and 
marketing had been substantially secured within the first two 
years of organization. While this relieved what was perhaps the 
grain growers’ most acute grievance, it marked, however, but the 
beginning of their organized efforts to secure greater control over 
the marketing of their staple product. Beyond the local shipping 
point, with its country elevators and loading platforms, with its 
street buyers and track buyers, stood the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change with its speculative machinery, the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association with its suspected manipulations, and the 
Inspection Department with its decisive authority. And beyond 
the dominating Winnipeg market stood the lakehead terminals, 
where the farmers’ strictly graded grain was believed to be se- 
cretly mixed for export sale by terminal operators. At Grain 
Growers’ meetings discussion and resolution centered increasingly 
about questions of grading and terminal handling, of Grain Ex- 
change operations, and of the factors and agencies determining 
the spread between country prices and terminal prices. 

In response to representations from the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Territorial Department of Agriculture arranged in 
1903, and again in 1904, to have milling and baking tests made by 
an expert of the Ontario Agricultural College, of samples of wheat 
from the Indian Head district, bearing grades from No. 1 Hard to 
Feed, as determined by the Chief Ipspector. The expert’s report 
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indicated quite conclusively that the difference in the bread- 
making properties of the flours from the various grades was by no 
means commensurate with the spread in grade prices.! The result 
of these experiments intensified the grain growers’ demand for a 
change in the basis and method of grading, while many farmers 
began to agitate for the establishment of a sample market. 

Royal Grain Commission of 1906-07. — In 1904, in response 
to representations from both grain growers and the grain trade, 
the somewhat confused legislation governing grain inspection had 
been clarified, by the consolidation in a separate Grain Inspection 
Act,? to be administered by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, of those portions of the old General Inspection Act * which 
had to do with grain standards and inspection, together with the 
numerous amendments which had been successively grafted upon 
it as the western grain trade developed. While useful as a co- 
ordinating measure, the Grain Inspection Act did not make any 
appreciable changes in the existing grading system; and the belief 
persisted among grain growers that they were subject to more ex- 
acting grade requirements than were shippers at the terminals. 
In 1906, therefore, another grain growers’ deputation appeared 
at Ottawa, to discuss before the Agricultural Committee of the 
House the subject of grading and inspection and other unsatis- 
factory aspects of the grain trade. So many contentious points 
and issues arose in these discussions that the government found 
it expedient to accede to the grain growers’ request for the cre- 
ation of a new grain inquiry commission. In the appointment of 
this commission the government departed from the usual pro- 
cedure of naming a judge as chairman, and appointed as Senior 
Commissioner Mr. John Millar of Indian Head, who had been 
associated with W. R. Motherwell in the organization of the 
Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, and had acted as its first 
secretary. The commissioners were authorized (a) to investi- 
gate complaints made by farmers in respect to the disposal of 
their grain, and (6) to make recommendations to Parliament as 

1 See Moorhouse, of. cit., pp. 68-70. 2 4 Edw. VII, c. 15. 

* This act, which was administered by the Department of Inland Revenue, 


governed the sale and inspection, not only of grain, but also of such other staples 
as meal, flour, provisions, meat, fish, hides, etc. See supra, p. 28. 
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to changes in the Grain and Inspection acts, if it was found neces- 
sary to do so, in order to meet better the requirements of grain 
producers.! 

Project of a Farmers’ Grain Company.— Meanwhile a group of 
Territorial grain growers had been conducting an unofficial in- 
vestigation of the grain trade on their own account. One of the 
most active units in the Territorial Association was the local at 
Sintaluta, where the farmers’ action against the C. P. R. station 
agent had first revealed the temper of the organized grain growers. 
At the request of the Sintaluta local, the Territorial Department 
of Agriculture had sent an official (W. H. Gaddes) at the end of 
1904, to observe for a fortnight the grading of farmers’ cars at the 
Winnipeg inspection yards. Certain members, however, deter- 
mined to supplement this official observation by the more inti- 
mate and direct probings of one of their own number. The man 
selected and financed as ‘‘scout” by the Sintaluta grain growers 
was E. A. Partridge, who had farmed in the Qu’Appelle Valley 
since 1883. Partridge was a man of intense nature and challeng- 
ing disposition, whose subsequent activities revealed a combina- 
tion of pronounced democratic idealism with impetuous organiz- 
ing energy.? 

Partridge carried no credentials, and had no entrée to the Win- 
nipeg grain trade. In most quarters the inquiries of the intrusive 
farmers’ representative were resented or given scant considera- 
tion, and this lack of frankness did not tend to allay preconceived 
suspicions. Partridge pertinaciously pursued his investigations 
for a month, and obtained what he regarded as ample evidence of 
connivance among the larger elevator companies and exporters, 
and of concerted fixing of country prices. In regard to the govern- 
ment inspection and grading of grain, he was disposed to attribute 
any inconsistencies to the system rather than to the officials.? In 


1 Commons’ Debates, 1906, p. 5615. 

2 “More ideas have originated with him affecting the farmers’ social and eco- 
nomic welfare than with any other dweller in the grain country.” L.A. Wood, op. 
cit., p. 183. 

3 In the opinion of both Partridge and of W. H. Gaddes, the inspection system 
attached undue importance to the superficial factors of color and plumpness. 
T. G. G. A., 1905. 
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the Grain Exchange, however, he decided that the real exploiters 
of the farmers were organized. 

The conclusion to which Partridge’s observations led him was 
that the only effective way in which the farmers could intelli- 
gently learn what actual reforms were necessary and possible in 
the grain trade, was to form a grain company of their own and 
establish themselves competitively upon the central market. 
Such a codperative company, moreover, would operate for the 
benefit of the growers, both through the dividends which it might 
earn and the superior service which it might render, and through 
the financial aid which it might bring to the Grain Growers’ 
Associations in their efforts to improve the producers’ marketing 
position.? 

On his way back to Sintaluta, Partridge addressed the third 
annual convention of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association 
at Brandon, reporting on his Winnipeg observations and pro- 
pounding his idea of a farmer-owned grain company. The con- 
vention as a whole was not responsive to Partridge’s scheme. 
Many of the members had memories of the inauspicious trading 
experiences of earlier Patrons’ organizations in Manitoba, or in 
their former homes in Ontario or the States. From the first the 
grain growers had declared for the policy of keeping their organi- 
zation “‘non-partisan, non-political, non-trading.”’? The conven- 
tion contented itself, therefore, with appointing a committee 
under the chairmanship of Partridge to investigate the possibil- 
ities of a farmers’ grain-marketing organization, and to report at 
the next convention of the association. In laying his observations 


1 The preamble to the resolution to form a codperative company, drafted by 
Partridge, indicates that the educational objective was uppermost in his mind. 
The preamble runs in part: ‘Whereas such an enterprise would be immediately 
profitable without financial risk, would afford protection from crooked practices, 
and at the same time would enable the shareholders to gain an insight into, and a 
valuable knowledge of, the whole grain business, equipping the farmers for greater 
enterprises, and enable them to deal intelligently with such problems as a sample 
market, grades, inspection, hospital, sorting and mixing, and terminal elevators 
and legislation pertaining thereto, and whereas such a company, loyally supported, 
would, in addition to paying a dividend, provide a surplus to be used in investigating 
conditions,” etc. Sask. G. G. A., 1906. 

2 Man. G. G. A., 1903. 
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and projects before the convention of the Territorial Association 
held shortly afterwards ‘at Moose Jaw, Partridge again found a 
general distrust of any proposal to identify the association with 
commercial ventures. The Territorial convention did not even 
respond to the extent of appointing a committee to consider the 
scheme. 

Initiation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. — Among his 
own friends at Sintaluta, however, Partridge found both enthusi- 
asm and support for his ideas. At a well-organized meeting of 
local farmers, held in the town hall of Sintaluta on January 27, 
1906, the aims and objects of the prospective farmers’ grain com- 
pany were thoroughly discussed and unanimously approved. It 
was agreed that at the outset at least, the company should not 
seek to build or acquire elevators, nor buy grain on its own ac- 
count, but should limit itself to doing a commission business, in 
which a minimum of capital was required, and in which the risks 
were relatively slight. While the company was to be on a joint- 
stock basis, codperative principles were to prevail in its control 
and operations. Stockholders were to be composed of farmers 
exclusively, and no person might hold more than four shares. In 
order that membership should be reasonably accessible to small 
farmers, shares were to be issued at $25, with 10 per cent payable 
on application. With a view to ensuring against possible concen- 
tration of control, it was agreed that no shareholder might have 
more than one vote, that proxy voting should not be allowed, and 
that shares should not be transferable except by vote at annual 
meetings. Before the Sintaluta farmers left the town hall, the 
first two hundred shares of ‘‘ The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
Limited,” had been subscribed, and a strong organization com- 
mittee chosen to prosecute a stock-selling campaign among Grain 
Growers’ Association members. 

The Organization Campaign. — Although the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company had been launched at Sintaluta, where Partridge’s 
personal influence was strong, the intention of its promoters was 
not to limit its scope to Saskatchewan farmers, but to secure the 
codperation of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association in or- 
ganizing a farmers’ grain commission company, in which member- 
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ship should be based, not on a territorial, but on an occupational 
basis. While, however, the 1906 convention of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers’ Association adopted the report of the committee 
of reference appointed at the previous convention, and put itself 
on record as favoring the idea of a farmers’ codperative grain 
company, the delegates were not prepared to authorize any formal 
or financial participation in the project by the association. A 
separate meeting of interested farmer delegates was held, how- 
ever, during the convention. Here the plans of the Sintaluta pro- 
moters were discussed and endorsed, and arrangements made for 
a joint organization meeting at Winnipeg in April. At this latter 
gathering, which brought together the Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba enthusiasts, several Manitoba members were added to the 
Sintaluta organization committee,! and plans formulated for an 
active stock-selling canvass to raise the necessary funds for in- 
corporation and purchase of a seat on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. The canvassers either worked voluntarily among the 
farmers in their own neighborhood, or campaigned further afield, 
receiving their bare expenses. Despite their gratuitous labors, the 
motives of the canvassers were subject to considerable suspicion 
on the part of many farmers. Despite, too, the smallness of the 
subscription instalment of $2.50, the greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing bona-fide subscribers. Western grain grow- 
ers, especially in the spring of the year, were not as a class very 
familiar with cash, and many of those who did subscribe regarded 
their shares as experimental donations rather than as investments. 
The very codperative features of the enterprise, which restricted 
the field of canvass to farmers, and limited the size of individual 
share allotments and subscription payments, added indeed greatly 
to the labor of accumulating the initial capital. On the other 
hand, the very efforts which the organization committee had to 
put forth to sell stock in the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
served to ensure that the original shareholders were more or less 
codperatively converted, and so disposed to support the company 
loyally and intelligently. 

* The most active Manitoba member of the committee was John Kennedy of 


Swan River, who is credited with having sold three quarters of the shares sub- 
scribed in Manitoba during the winter campaign. L. A. Wood, of. cit., p. 186. 
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While the organization work might have been considerably 
facilitated had the two’Grain Growers’ associations officially 
identified themselves with the enterprise, such participation 
would inevitably have raised the question of control, with all its 
divisive implications. Although Partridge had originally appealed 
to the two Grain Growers’ conventions for the endorsement of his 
codperative business project, it was not his idea that the associ- 
ations as such should engage in trading operations. He realized 
that the company would be more likely to succeed if it were not 
‘subject to the control of a large regional association organized for 
quite different purposes; and that the associations would be more 
effective in securing desired grain legislation if they were not 
themselves commercially identified with the grain trade. 

The voluntary canvass of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
organizers in eastern Saskatchewan ? and western Manitoba was 
carried on through the spring and early summer months of 1906, 
with results that were the reverse of spectacular. By midsummer 
less than a thousand shares had been sold. In June an unexpected 
and disconcerting difficulty developed in the refusal of the de- 
partment of the Secretary of State at Ottawa to grant the appli- 
cation of the farmers’ company for a federal charter, on the tech- 
nical ground that the shares of a company with an authorized 
capital of $250,000 could not be issued at less than $100 per share 
par value. When the urgent representations of the organization 
committee’s solicitor failed to obtain a reversal of the depart- 

1 “T have repeatedly stated that it is not desirable for the Association to engage 
in trade. ... The Association has many important functions to perform in con- 
nection with the securing of legislative enactments required in the farmers’ inter- 
ests, and it would weaken them in their request for legislation to be a trading con- 
cern, as they could then hope for no greater recognition from legislative bodies than 
would be accorded to any other corporation. .. . It isin the interest of the farm- 
ers to establish a trading company separate and distinct from the Association, 
which, by actual experience obtained in the world’s markets, would secure an inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions surrounding the trade that would be of incalculable 


service in disclosing to the farmers what legislative remedies were requisite to enable 
them to secure the full returns for their labor.’? E. A. Partridge in Manitoba Free 


Press, Jan. 29, 1907. 
2 The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta had been organized in 1905, and 
the Territorial Grain Growers’ Association changed its name in 1906 to the Saskatch- 


ewan Grain Growers’ Association. 
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mental ruling, the promoters suspected that secret obstructive 
influences were at work In this dilemma it was decided, on 
Kennedy’s suggestion, to apply to the Manitoba authorities for 
incorporation, although the powers of the company, contemplat- 
ing, as it had, interprovincial operation, would be necessarily more 
restricted under a provincial charter.!_ Commencement of busi- 
ness during the current crop season, even if in a limited way, was 
deemed by the committee to be preferable to the expensive and 
uncertain alternative of further pursuing its claims for federal in- 
corporation. Under the Manitoba charter, which was promptly 
obtained, the company could begin operations with a provisional 
directorate of five members. As the harvest season was now close 
at hand, it was decided to take advantage of the large attendance 
of farmers at the Winnipeg Exhibition to hold a meeting of such 
shareholders as should be present, to elect a provisional director- 
ate and officers, and thus place the company in a legal position to 
begin business. Accordingly, in a tent on the Exhibition ground, 
provisional organization was duly effected on July 26,? and the 
temporary directors concentrated their efforts during exhibition 
week upon securing from visiting grain growers new stock sub- 
scriptions, and assurances of consignment patronage for the farm- 
ers’ commission company when the crop would begin to move. 

Initial Operations. — Harvesting was now under way, and a 
seat on the Grain Exchange, for which the price was $2,500, had 
still to be acquired. Organization, publicity, incorporation, and 
legal expenses left for this purpose only about $1,000 in the treas- 
ury. A second call on farmer stock subscribers during the har- 
vesting and threshing season offered slight prospect of bringing 
in the necessary funds within the necessary time. On the other 
hand, failure to be in a position to handle farmers’ grain during 
the current crop season would probably mean ‘the subsidence of 
the whole enterprise. In this emergency the president appealed 

1 For example, a provincially incorporated company could not sue for debts in 
another province without being registered in such province, which might involve 
payment of fees as great as those for incorporation. ; 

* The following provisional officers were elected: President, E. A. Partridge 


(Sintaluta, Sask.); Vice-President, John Kennedy (Swan River, Man.); Secretary- 
Treasurer, John Spencer. 
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to some of his associates at Sintaluta. Five of the more substan- 
- tial Sintaluta shareholders demonstrated their faith in Partridge’s 
enterprise by giving their personal notes to the bank for the requi- 
site $1,500. The seat on the Exchange was purchased forthwith 
in the name of E. A. Partridge, and the little farmers’ company 
prepared to compete with the established trade on the most 
highly organized market in Western Canada. 

The risks and complexities of the grain-handling business were 
not underestimated, however, and the necessity of securing an 
experienced manager was fully realized by the provisional direc- 
tors. Such a position in an unproved and weakly financed farm- 
ers’ company, whose patronage was uncertain, and whose compe- 
tition was not likely to be cherished by the regular grain trade, 
offered little inducement to a manager of the type desired. An 
experienced manager was eventually secured, however, in Thomas 
Coulter of the Independent Grain Company, who had been one of 
the few grain men to show consideration to Partridge when the 
latter had come to Winnipeg as the scouting representative of the 
Sintaluta farmers. Under these conditions the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company opened its two-roomed top-floor office for busi- 
ness on September 5, 1906, and awaited the arrival of bills of 
lading for the first consigned cars. The long, heart-breaking can- 
vass had not been in vain, however, and cars began to arrive at 
accelerating rate, so that by the end of the month the daily re- 
ceipts were averaging fifteen cars, and larger office premises had 
to be secured. The initial expectations of the directors were 
being more than realized.’ 


1 The circumstances under which the Grain Growers’ Grain Company was 
launched are vividly described from the growers’ viewpoint by Moorhouse. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GRAIN GROWERS AND THE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Suspension of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company by the Exchange. 
—The auspicious trend of the first six of weeks commission opera- 
tions by the farmers’ company was abruptly arrested when, at the 
height of the grain movement, the president of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company was summoned to appear before the council of 
the Grain Exchange, to answer-the charges of having ‘offended 
against the honor and dignity of the Exchange” through the issue 
of certain pamphlets “‘reflecting on the methods adopted by cer- 
tain members of the trade”; and of having violated the commis- 
sion rule of the Exchange.! The unrestrained denunciation of the 
Grain Exchange and its methods, which Partridge had made be- 
fore the Manitoba and Territorial Grain Growers’ conventions 
after his Winnipeg ‘‘observations” in 1905, and the strong lan- 
guage employed in describing the abuses of the “‘elevator com- 
bine,” in the campaign to win farmers’ participation in the Grain 
Growers’ Company, had not passed unnoticed by members of the 
Grain Exchange; nor had the increasing consignment of farmers’ 
cars to the newly launched company been viewed with indiffer- 
ence. Undoubtedly there were a good many members of the Ex- 
change who were disposed to welcome any pretext for embarrass- 
ing, if not indeed driving out of business, the aggressive company 
headed by Partridge. 

The occasion for disciplinary action was the issue of a circular 
by the Grain Growers’ Company indicating its intention of dis- 
tributing the net profits of the season’s business to farmer ship- 
pers on a patronage basis. This was interpreted by the council of 
the Exchange as being tantamount to “splitting the commission 
with the shipper,” and therefore in violation of the commission 
rule, which established a uniform commission charge of one cent 


+ See evidence of E. A. Partridge and C. N. Bell before Royal Grain Commission, 
Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 22, 1906. 
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a bushel for handling grain for non-members.! Under the prevail- 
ing constitution and by-laws of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange,’ member firms or corporations had to hold seats in the 
name of one of their chief executive officers or partners. The com- 
pany represented by a member was allowed, if found in good 
standing, to be registered by resolution of the council, thereby 
entitling such company to full trading privileges on the Exchange. 
In case of complaints being laid against any member firm for 
breach of the rules of the Exchange, and satisfactory explanation 
or repudiation not being offered by its representative when sum- 
moned before the council, the latter might rescind registration of 
such company by resolution, thereby automatically depriving it 
of trading privileges. 

Although the president of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
pointed out to the Grain Exchange council that the by-laws of 
his company contained no provision for patronage distribution of 
profits, and challenged the members to prove that any such dis- 
tribution had ever been made, the intimation contained in the 
company’s circular, and Partridge’s defiant refusal to summon his 
directors and obtain a repudiation of the announced policy, were 
deemed by the council sufficient cause to rescind the registration 
of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. A few days later (Novem- 
ber 8, 1906) notice was posted to all members of the Exchange, 
calling attention to the expulsion of the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company from all trading privileges, and declaring that any firm 
dealing with such company would be subject to penalties.* This 
meant that the latter could not dispose of its patrons’ grain 


1 The relevant section of the commission by-law was as follows: “‘Any member- 
charged with violating or offering to violate the rule relating to the established rates 
of commission, either by direct charging of less than such rates or rebating any 
portion of the same, shall, when such charge is made in writing to the Complaint 
Committee, and on such complaint being made proper by such committee, be sum- 
moned to appear before the Council,” etc. Winnipeg Grain and Produce Ex- 
change, By-Law 109, rule 4. 

pe Incorporated by special act of Manitoba legislature, 54 Vic., c. 31, 1891. 

3 Evidence of C. N. Bell, secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, before the Royal 
Grain Commission, Nov. 21, 1906. 

4 Statement of C. N. Bell before Justice Phippen in King v. Gage ef al, Mani- 
toba Free Press, April 24, 1907. 
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through the Exchange without itself paying the full commission 
charge of one cent per bushel. 

Under these conditions the increasing flow of consigned cars 
was an occasion of embarrassment instead of encouragement to 
the young company. Farmer shippers expected an advance of 
75 per cent on their bills of lading, and a prompt remittance of 
the balance as soon as the inspection and out-turn certificates 
were received by the company. To delay settlement with ship- 
pers, or to notify its shareholders and patrons to suspend consign- 
ment of further grain, would mean the speedy termination of the 
company’s existence. With no opportunity of making sales on 
the Exchange, therefore, except on terms which permitted no 
margin, the Grain Growers’ overdraft at the bank began to 
assume extremely embarrassing proportions. When in December 
the company’s indebtedness to the bank reached the figure of 
$356,000, the closing out of the account was prevented only by 
the three officers, Partridge, Kennedy, and Spencer, giving their 
personal bond without limit. 

Some measure of relief was obtained by making several large 
sales in Eastern Canada, and shipping directly from Fort William. 
Without the opportunity of selling to millers and exporters on the 
Winnipeg Exchange, however, and without any established con- 
nections in the East, the cost of such transactions cut heavily into 
the profits of the struggling company. It was a premium, how- 
ever, which had to be paid for the very continuance of its exist- 
ence. It was during this crisis that the struggling farmers’ co- 
operative company obtained substantial relief through another 
much older and more powerful codperative company. For the 
Winnipeg representative of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, on learning of the Grain Growers’ predicament, decided to 
risk the disapproval of the Grain Exchange and support the newly 
formed western producers’ coéperative, not only by buying a large 
portion of its wheat, but also by allowing it the regular commis- 
sion of a cent a bushel. This instance of codperation between 
codperatives proved an occasion of distinct encouragement and 
appreciation on the part of the farmers’ officers, and of distinct 


1 G. G. G. Co., Farmers in Business, 1900-1916, p. 6. 
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relief on the part of the manager of the Grain Growers’ bank, who 
had first suggested the transaction. 

Intervention of Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association. — While 
the farmers’ company was thus struggling desperately to handle 
its patrons’ grain and preserve its commercial existence, even if 
excluded from the floor of the Exchange, determined efforts were 
being made on its behalf by the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, not only to bring about the reinstatement of the com- 
pany, but also to have the Grain Exchange and the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association brought under drastic control. It was 
seen now that, while the Grain Growers’ Association had not been 
willing to assume organic or financial responsibility for the Grain 
Growers’ Company, it was prepared to use its organized strength 
and powerful provincial influence in supporting the latter against 
what it conceived to be the malicious discrimination of the Grain 
Exchange. 

In seeking relief for the Grain Growers’ Company and regula- 
tion for the Grain Exchange the Manitoba Association appealed 
both to the courts and to the legislature. Facts adduced at the 
sittings held at Winnipeg during November (1906) by the Royal 
Grain Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. A. Millar, 
for the specific purpose of hearing charges against the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, led the president of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers, D. W. McCuaig, to lay a formal charge against 
three members of the council of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange,! 
of having ‘‘unlawfully conspired, combined or arranged with each 
other, to restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to 
grain.” ? While the charges were laid against the individuals 
named, the case was essentially one against the rules and prac- 
tices of the Grain Exchange and the Grain Dealers’ Association.* 


1 J. C. Gage, John Love, and J. G. McHugh. Mr. Gage was president of the 
Exchange at the time, Mr. Love had been president in 1905, and Mr. McHugh had 
laid the complaint against Mr. Partridge before the Complaint Committee of the 
“Exchange. Evidence of C. N. Bell in King v. Gage et al. Manitoba Free Press, 
April 24, 1907. 

2 Ibid., Dec. 4, 1906. 

3 In a jointly signed letter to the press, appearing Jan. 28, 1907, Hon. Mr. 
Motherwell and Chairman J. A. Millar deprecated Mr. McCuaig’s resort to law as 
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At the preliminary hearing on January 10, 1907, an indictment 
of thirteen points was obtained, and the case became one for 
crown prosecution in the Assize Court. 

Shortly before the indictment of the three Grain Exchange 
councillors, the Grain Growers’ Grain Company had appealed to 
the Manitoba government to insist on a revision of the rules of the 
Exchange or to amend its charter.! Although Premier Roblin 
wrote to the Exchange advising reconsideration of the case of the 
Grain Growers’ Company, and expressing doubt as to whether the 
Exchange was acting within its charter powers,” that body took 
no other action than to maintain the legality of its position. The 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association thereupon carried the issue 
further by sending a deputation to demand before the House 
Committee on Agriculture that the charter of the Grain Exchange 
be amended forthwith. They asked that the Exchange be not 
allowed to limit the number of its members; that the purchase of 
a seat should automatically entitle the firm for which it was ac- 
quired to full trading privileges; that arbitrary interference by the 
council with the business methods of member firms be prohibited; 
that penalties and disabilities against those failing to observe the 
common rules be abolished; that the expulsion of no member 
should be considered final unless assented to by the Minister of 
Agriculture; and that all by-laws should receive the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council before becoming legal and 
binding. In short the Grain Growers’ deputation demanded that 
the Exchange should be deprived of the power of regulating the 
practices of its members, and that it should itself be subjected to 
the regulation of the government. The only reason, they claimed, 
that the Exchange had admitted the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany, was that it might have the farmers’ company under its 
discipline. 

The Grain Exchange representatives replied vigorously before — 
indiscreet and untimely, in view of the fact that the Royal Commission investi- 
gating the charges against the Grain Dealers’ Association had not completed its 
findings. President McCuaig’s action was endorsed, however, by the Manitoba 

* Grain Growers’ convention in February. M.G.G. A., 1907. 


1 G. G. G. Co., to Premier Roblin, Dec. 20, 1906. 
* Roblin to Grain Exchange, Dec. 26, 1906, Manitoba Free Press, Jan. 9, 1907. 
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the Agricultural Committee, to the charges and demands of the 
Grain Growers’ Association, maintaining that their rules and 
disciplines were in the interests of uniformity of practice, integrity 
of dealing, and equality of treatment. If deprived of such powers 
of self-regulation, they declared, they would demand the com- 
plete cancellation of their charter, and go out of business alto- 
gether. As a deadlock appeared imminent, Premier Roblin found 
it expedient to accept a suggestion from President McCuaig for 
reference of the whole issue of grain handling in the province to a 
conference to beattended by representatives of the Grain Growers, 
the Grain Exchange, the government, reeves of municipalities, 
the railroads, and the banks. Mr. Roblin pledged his government 
to give legislative effect at the next session of the legislature to 
such resolutions as the proposed conference should agree upon. 
Conditional Reinstatement of Grain Growers’ Company. — 
While the Manitoba Grain Growers were thus carrying on the 
fight against the Grain Exchange, before both the courts and the 
government, the directors of the Grain Growers’ Company were 
reconsidering their policy in regard to patronage distribution of 
profits. It was manifest that the council of the Exchange would 
not consent to reinstate the company unless this method were 
formally repudiated. While the government was professedly sym- 
pathetic, its intervention could be effective only through the un- 
certain and indefinite legislative procedure of charter amend- 
ment. Meanwhile every day’s exclusion from the trading floor 
meant loss to the company. Legal consultation revealed, further- 
more, that distribution of profits otherwise than for the benefit of 
shareholders was contrary not only to the rules of the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange, but also to the provisions of the 
Manitoba Joint Stock Companies Act, under which the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company held its charter.! It was realized, more- 
over, that the distribution of such net profits as might be avail- 
able, in the form of stock dividends rather than of patronage divi- 
dends, would be of greater advantage both to the shareholders 
and to the company itself. Accordingly, at a directors’ meeting 


1 It was not until 1916 that the Codperative Associations Act was placed on the 
Manitoba statute book. 
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held on December 22 (1906) a resolution was passed cancelling 
the patronage distribution proposal contained in the circular to 
which the Exchange had taken such uncompromising exception.’ 
Notification to the Grain Exchange Council of such action and 
application for reinstatement failed, however, to bring about a 
lifting of the ban, the council demanding notification of formal 
repudiation by the shareholders of the company. Although the 
directors’ resolution was endorsed at a special meeting of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company (February 5, 1907), reinstate- 
ment was still withheld. 

The continued refusal of the Exchange to readmit the farmers’ 
company, even when notified of the formal abandonment of the 
proposed practice which had been made the occasion of exclusion, 
was regarded by the farmers as convincing proof that the real 
purpose of the Exchange was to wreck the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company. Finally, on March 22, President McCuaig of the 
Grain Growers’ Association carried the latest letter of refusal from 
the Grain Exchange to the acting premier (Hon. Robert Rogers), 
whereupon Mr. Rogers promptly called upon the president of the 
Grain Exchange to render explanation. Upon the latter merely 
intimating that the Grain Growers’ Grain Company had the 
right to appeal from the council’s refusal to the general body of 
the Exchange, the acting premier forwarded the following peremp- 
tory communication: 

The action of your council in refusing trading privileges to the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company cannot be regarded by the government other than 
as an arbitrary and unjustifiable exercise of the powers conferred upon you 
through your charter by the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, and unless 
remedied by the fifteenth of this month, the government will call the legisla- 


ture together for the purpose of remedying this and other grievances by 
legislative amendments.? 


During the following week several informal conferences took 
place between representatives of the government, the Exchange, 
and the farmers’ company. As the council still showed itself un- 
willing to reinstate the latter, so long as its seat was held by one 
so distinctly persona non grata as Partridge, it was finally arranged 


' G. G. G. Co., to Grain Exchange Council. Manitoba Free Press, Jan. 9, 1907. 
* Published correspondence. Manitoba Free Press, April 24, 1907. 


t 
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that the company should make fresh application in the name of 
John Spencer (the secretary-treasurer), to whom Partridge’s 
membership should be transferred. On the last day of the ulti- 
matum period a general meeting of the Exchange was held, at the 
conclusion of which the following intimation was forwarded to the 
acting premier: 


As the Grain Growers’ Grain Company have written the Exchange admit- 
ting that they violated the rules (for which violation their trading privileges 
had been withdrawn), and that their system of rebating profits under the 
co-operative plan has recently been discontinued and annulled by a general 
meeting of their shareholders (which removes the cause for which their 
privileges were cancelled), and the company having today presented an ap- 
plication in which it expressly agrees to observe faithfully and to be obli- 
gated by all the by-laws, rules and regulations of every nature now exist- 
ing, or to be hereafter adopted by the Exchange, a general meeting held 
today granted them registration, which it is hoped will satisfactorily re- 
move all difficulties in connection with this matter. 


In the same communication the president of the Exchange ad- 
vised the government that the clause of the commission by-law 
which prohibited any member of the Exchange from employing 
track buyers except on a salary basis of not less than $50 a 
month, had been rescinded that day by a general meeting of the 
Exchange, on the recommendation of a special committee. This 
rule which, had originally been inserted through the influence of 
the elevator companies,” had been particularly resented by the 
Grain Growers’ Association as tending to limit buying competi- 
tion at smaller points. Among Exchange members themselves 
the regulation had never been acceptable to the independent 
dealers and commission firms, including the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, since it served to preclude their securing cars 
at places where the volume of business did not warrant the em- 
ployment of full-time buyers. The repudiation of this objection- 
able rule was the result, therefore, of internal as well as of external 
pressure. ; 

Issue of the Contest with the Exchange. — A week after the read- 
mission of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company to the privileges of 
the Exchange, the crown case against the three indicted council- 


1 Manitoba Free Press, April 24, 1907. 2 Thid. 
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lors came before Mr. Justice Phippen in the Assize Court. The 
principal practices which the crown prosecutor sought to show, as 
being in violation of section 498 of the Criminal Code,’ were the 
concerted fixing of prices at country points through the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association; the restrictive operation of the 
commission by-law; the limitation by agreement of the amount 
of street wheat purchased by elevators; and the pooling of receipts 
among elevator companies. The defence maintained that the 
joint telegrams sent out daily to country points by the Grain 
Dealers’ Association merely indicated prices to members, and 
that there was no agreement or penalty against exceeding such 
prices.? The uniform commission charge of one cent a bushel was 
the smallest margin, it was claimed, which would enable a mem- 
ber to remain in business, and its maintenance was in the interest 
of the farmer, by permitting greater competition in the handling 
of his grain. It was admitted that in 1905 an agreement had been 
made among elevator companies to limit the amount of grain pur- 
chased so as not to exceed 5,000 bushels on hand at any time in 
country elevators. This was justified as being necessary by the 
car-distribution clauses of the Grain Act. The elevator could not 
purchase grain freely where it stood on the same basis as the indi- 
vidual farmer in the allotment of cars. This agreement, however, 
had been abandoned.* It was also admitted that, as a means of 
maintaining elevators at points where a great deal of grain was 
shipped ‘over platform, several elevator companies had agreed 
during the two preceding seasons to pool receipts above the as- 
signed quotas at a margin of two cents a bushel. This too had not 
been found satisfactory and had been discontinued.4 

In reviewing the case, Mr. Justice Phippen declared that in 
his reading of section 498 of the Criminal Code, conspiracy was 
proved only where restraints were shown to be ‘“‘undue and 

* This section deals with conspiracy and combination in restraint of trade and 
competition. 

? See also evidence of F. O. Fowler before Royal Grain Commission, Manitoba 
Free Press, Nov. 24, 1906. 

* Evidence of T. Holchard in Rex v. Gage et al., Manitoba Free Press, May 9, 
1907. 

* Ibid.; see also evidence of J. C. Gage before Royal Grain Commission, Ibid., 
Jan. 25, 1907. 
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merely malicious, unconnected with any business relations of the 
accused.”’ Taking the view that ‘the evidence offered assumed 
the form of an investigation into the conditions governing the 
grain trade of the west, rather than a trial of the charges specified 
in the indictment,” the judge found the various practices dis- 
cussed to be necessary and reasonable safeguards for the protec- 
tion of those engaged in the grain trade, and concluded: “With 
all the evidence before me I am forced to the opinion that not 
only was no undue restraint of trade disclosed, but that the very 
acts complained of, taken in connection with their surrounding 
conditions, made on the whole for a more stable market at the 
fullest values and so for the public good.” ! The Grain Growers 
were much dissatisfied with the decision. The Provincial Court 
of Appeal, however, completely upheld the judgment of the 
Assize Court. 

The same charges of restraint and combination had been in- 
vestigated some months previously by the Royal Grain Commis- 
sion. That body also concluded that no ‘‘undue”’ restraint of 
trade had been proved, but recommended that the pooling of re- 
ceipts or earnings by elevators should be prohibited.” It pointed 
out that the most effective safeguard against combination by 
elevators was to be found in more adequate car supply, and in the 
freedom of the grower to load his own car and consign it to a com- 
mission firm.’ 

In June, 1907, the government convened the provincial con- 
ference on the grain trade, whose resolutions Premier Roblin had 
undertaken to implement by legislation. The curbing of the 
Grain Exchange at once asserted itself as the dominating issue; 
and when a resolution was passed, at the instance of the Grain 
Growers’ Association, declaring that no by-law, rule, or regula- 
tion of the Exchange should become effective until approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the Grain Exchange repre- 
sentatives withdrew from further participation in the conference.* 

1 6 Western Law Reporter 19 (1907). 

2 The Manitoba Grain Act was amended accordingly, by 7-8 Edw. VII, c. 45, 


SEC. 44. 
_ 3 Report of Royal Grain Commission of 1906-1907, Pp. 17. 
4 See supra, p. 55. 5 Manitoba Free Press, June 6, 1907. 
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Premier Roblin had pledged himself, however, to amend the 
Grain Exchange charter, and when the legislature opened in 
January, 1908, the government forced through a bill, on the 
threat of resignation, which made the by-laws of the Exchange 
subject to the supervision of the Court of King’s Bench, and pro- 
hibited restrictions as to membership or trading commissions.? 
On finding its protests unavailing, although supported by unani- 
mous resolution of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, the Exchange 
suspended operations on February 26, and for several months no 
organized trading was conducted. Finally, in September, the 
Exchange, having applied for cancellation of its charter, reor- 
ganized as a voluntary association,? on which basis it has con- 
tinued to operate ever since. 

During 1907 the Grain Exchange had been subject to the triple 
inquisition of a Royal Commission, a crown prosecution, and a 
legislative hearing. So far at least as the investigations of a judi- 
cial character were concerned, the Exchange had on the whole 
succeeded in justifying its rules and practices, while renouncing 
such methods as the prohibition of employment of track buyers 
on a commission basis, pooling of receipts, and limitation of street 
grain purchases.’ Although many farmers considered the court 
decision tantamount to a justification of any combination or re- 
straints so long as these could not be proved to be ‘‘ malicious re- 
straints, unconnected with any business relations of the accused,” 
the concurrent federal, provincial, and judicial investigations had 
on the other hand served to clarify, and to some extent to render 
reasonable in the minds of many other farmers, regulations and 
practices of the Grain Exchange which had hitherto been merely 
objects of dark suspicion. In any event, the Exchange had been 
placed on the defensive and compelled to justify publicly its every 
rule and act. Undoubtedly the public animus against the Ex- 
change was greatly intensified by its action in expelling the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company.from trading privileges. The very justi- 

1 Stat. Manitoba, 7-8 Edw. VII, c. 70. 

* Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 26, 1908. 

3 The evidence and findings of the Royal Commission and the court case are 


jointly analysed in W. A. Mackintosh, Agricultural Codperation in Western Canada, 
Pp. 27-31. 
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fication of that action under the rules of the Exchange led to the 
demand for government regulation of its powers and operations. 
While the Grain Growers’ Grain Company was readmitted only 
upon its formal undertaking to abide by all the rules of the Ex- 
change, and to transfer its membership to an officer who was 
persona grata with that body, the course of events makes it appear 
doubtful if the company would have been reinstated without the 
intervention of the Grain Growers’ Association and the govern- 
ment. The right of the farmers’ company to participate in the 
organized grain trade had been sustained. At the same time it 
had been obliged to conform to the recognized rules of that trade. 
The grain growers had gained an established place in the trading 
system as the outcome of the struggle of 1906-07. The system 
itself, however, remained substantially unchanged. 


CHAPTER VI 


EARLY STRUGGLES AND PROGRESS OF THE GRAIN 
GROWERS’ GRAIN COMPANY 


Effect of Grain Exchange Episode upon Farmers’ Company. — ‘The 
suspension of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company by the Grain 
Exchange had a twofold effect upon the fortunes of the farmers’ 
infant concern. In-the first place, the company’s spirited fight 
for reinstatement and survival, and the evident intent of certain 
grain interests to crush it, not only evoked the intervention of the 
organized Grain Growers’ Association and the Manitoba govern- 
ment, but also gave it a publicity that attracted the business 
patronage of farmers who recognized in the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company the champion of their right to a competitive place in 
the organized grain trade. In their minds it became a cause as 
well as a trading venture. In its ten months of operation during 
the 1906-07 crop year, the company had handled 2,300,000 
bushels of grain, and was able to show, after restoring one third of 
the capital expended on organization, a modest profit of $790, 
which permitted a dividend of 7 per cent on a paid-up capital of 
$11,000.! That such a report could be shown in spite of the inex- 
perience of the company, and in spite of the fact that all its sales 
had to be made outside the Exchange during six months (October 
23 to April 15) of the active trading period, was an indication 
both of resourceful management and of substantial patronage. 
The financial results of the first year’s business were, however, 
far less significant than the prestige which the company gained 
among the farmers through the very efforts of elevator interests 
to destroy it. 

In the second place, the suspension of the company had been 
terminated only upon its formal repudiation of its original inten- 
tion to distribute patronage as well as share dividends. While 
this involved a relaxation of orthodox codperative principles, it 


1 First Annual Report, G. G. G. Co., 1907. 
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did not make the company any less a bona-fide farmers’ enter- 
prise. Partridge’s primary purpose in originating a farmers’ grain 
company had been educational even more than commercial. In 
his mind the direct knowledge of the technique of grain marketing 
which such participation would afford was even more important 
than the immediate realization of dividends. Without active 
membership on the Exchange, and free enjoyment of its trading 
privileges, neither the fullest knowledge of the trade nor the 
largest financial returns could be realized. Neither the existing 
rules of the Exchange nor the provisions of the provincial Com- 
panies’ Act recognized distribution of earnings on a patronage 
basis. If the farmers’ company was to do business at all, it must 
conform to the laws and regulations of the system which it sought 
to enter. It was more important that the company should be in a 
position to function freely and to earn substantial profits, than to 
determine beforehand the particular form in which prospective 
profits should be distributed to farmers. A pro-rating of net profits 
on a patronage basis at the outset of the company’s career would 
not only have retarded the growth of its subscribed capital, 
through lessening the dividend inducement, but would also have 
limited, if not prevented, the accumulation of reserve funds. 
Subsequent developments were to demonstrate the advantage, 
not only to the company, but to the grain growers in general, of 
the policy of capitalizing instead of rebating net earnings. As 
the action of the Grain Exchange in expelling the Grain Growers’ 
Company rallied the farmers to the support of the latter, so its 
insistence on the repudiation of the principle of patronage distri- 
bution as the condition of reinstatement served to make the com- 
pany become all the stronger a competitor. 

New Leadership in the Company. — The provisional directorate 
chosen at the Winnipeg Exhibition in the previous July had been 
continued in office (with two directors added) for the remainder 
of the year by vote of the shareholders at the general meeting 
held in February to consider the directors’ resolution regarding 
the disavowal of patronage distribution.1 For some time, how- 
ever, E. A. Partridge had contemplated resignation from the 


1 See supra, p. 50. 
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presidency. He had succeeded in getting the farmers’ company 
definitely launched. His motives had been so frequently ques- 
tioned by Grain Growers’ officers,! as well as by suspicious farm- 
ers, and he had so antagonized the council of the Grain Exchange, 
that he felt that it would be better for the company if he occu- 
pied a less conspicuous position in its direction. The company’s 
membership in the Exchange had been transferred from Par- 
tridge’s to Spencer’s name, it has been noted, as a condition of its 
readmission. It was only through the pressure of his associates 
that he agreed to continue in the presidency until the annual 
meeting. In considering a possible successor he and Kennedy 
had been observing for some time, with growing confidence, a 
young and active shareholder of the company at Russell, Mani- 
toba. 

Thomas Alexander Crerar, whose family had migrated to 
Western Manitoba from Perth County, Ontario, in 1881, had 
obtained.a collegiate education at Portage la Prairie and Winni- 
peg by means of the meagre earnings of country school-teaching. 
As a grain grower on a Hudson’s Bay Company quarter-section 
near Russell, he had experienced the disabilities suffered by the 
farmer in the marketing of his grain before the organization of the 
Grain Growers’ Associations. Later, as manager of a farmers’ 
elevator at Russell, he had been one of the first local subscribers 
to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and had been able to 
secure the consignment of a number of Russell farmers’ cars dur- 
ing its first months of operation. At the shareholders’ meeting in 
February in connection with the Manitoba Grain Growers’ con- 
vention, he had attracted not a little attention by his thoughtful 
and practical suggestions, particularly in his emphasis on the ad- 
visability of keeping the trading company’s directorate inde- 
pendent of that of the association. 

Although Crerar had disregarded a letter from Partridge after 
this meeting, suggesting that he should consider nomination for 
the next directorate, the conviction was growing in the minds of 
Partridge and Kennedy that the young elevator manager at 


1 See joint letter of W. R. Motherwell and J. A. Millar, Manitoba Free Press, 
Jan. 28, 1907. 
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Russell, who continued to send in business and occasional written 
suggestions, possessed both the vision and judgment, as well as 
the youth and energy, needed for permanent leadership of the 
farmers’ commercial enterprise. Accordingly at the annual meet- 
ing in July, Partridge nominated Crerar for the new directorate, 
to which he was promptly elected. And when the directors met 
the same night to elect their officers, Crerar unexpectedly and 
protestingly found himself elected to the presidency of the com- 
pany — a position which he has continued to hold ever since 
Partridge’s nominating manceuvre in the midsummer of 1907.1 

The Second Y ear’s Operations.—One of the first difficulties which 
the new executive was called on to face was created by the re- 
ceipt of a notification from the Bank of British North America 
that it was desired to close out the account of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company. As the company had fully retired its overdraft, 
and had been able to regain its trading privileges and declare a 
7 per cent dividend on its first year’s business, the directors’ in- 
ference was that this sudden shutting off of credit, just as the new 
crop was about to move, represented another move of the oppos- 
ing interests to embarrass the farmers’ company. This time, how- 
ever, the embarrassment proved of short duration. The Winnipeg 
manager of the Bank of British North America, Mr. W. H. 
Machaffie, had always been sympathetic to the Grain Growers’ 
Company, and shortly after the receipt of the headquarters noti- 
fication, he resigned from that bank to undertake the Winnipeg 
management of the Home Bank, an eastern institution which had 
evolved from a loan and savings company into a chartered bank, 
and was now seeking to establish itself in the expanding Western 
field. Machaffie at once sought the Grain Growers’ account for 
the new bank, and the company’s line of credit was assured for 
the new crop movement. 

The financial arrangements between the young bank and the 
young grain company were soon carried beyond the mere rela- 
tions of lender and borrower. The Home Bank was anxious to 
increase the number of its Western shareholders. The Grain 


1 The circumstances of the “discovery” and election of Crerar are dramatically 
related by Moorhouse, of. cit., chap. 8. 
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Growers’ Grain Company, on the other hand, was desirous of se- 
curing some measure of control in a bank which was known to be 
less directly identified with the larger capitalistic interests. It 
was felt that a bank in which farmers were substantial stock- 
holders might reasonably be expected to show greater consider- 
ation to the credit requirements of both the farmers’ company and 
individual farmers. Accordingly arrangements were subsequently 
made by which the Grain Growers’ Grain Company invested a 
considerable portion of its capital funds in Home Bank stock,’ 
and was appointed agent to sell shares of the bank on commission 
to farmers, workingmen, and small merchants in the West. While 
the Grain Growers’ identification with the Home Bank was later 
to be an occasion of considerable loss to many Western farmers, 
and of embarrassment to Mr. Crerar’s position, the arrangement 
was undoubtedly advantageous to the company in its early 
financing. 

With its membership on the Exchange in good standing and its 
bank credit assured, the second year’s operations caused consid- 
erably less anxiety to the directors then the first season’s struggle 
for survival. The dramatic fight with the Exchange proved the 
most effective sort of publicity for the farmers’ company, and the 
loyalty, as well as the rising confidence of the grain growers, was 
reflected in a doubling of the grain consignments to five million 
bushels, and in an increase in the number of farmer shareholders 
from less than 400 when the company began business, to nearly 
3,000 at the close of the second year.* The year’s profits of 

* About 1,000 shares of Home Bank stock were acquired by the G. G. G. Co. 
in 1908 and 1909. John Kennedy, and later T. A. Crerar, were appointed western 


directors of the Home Bank. Evidence of T. A. Crerar before Commission on the 
Home Bank, May s, 1924. 

* When, a few years later, Partridge, becoming dissatisfied with the eye of 
the G. G. G. Co. under Crerar’s leadership, sought to obtain trading privileges on 
the Exchange for a new farmers’ grain company under the name of ‘“‘The Square 
Deal Grain Company,” members of the Exchange council, in conferring with 
Crerar, pointed out the impossibility of granting registration to a company whose 
name implied dishonesty on the part of all other Exchange members. Crerar’s 
reply was: “If you want to rally every grain grower to the support of Partridge’s 
new company, refuse it registration, If you grant it trading privileges without 


protest, it won’t last a year.” His advice was followed, and his judgment vindi- 
cated. (Personal information.) 
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$40,190 were equivalent to nearly 150 per cent on the paid-up 
capital, which was substantially augmented by the declaration of 
a 40 per cent stock dividend. The financial results served to 
justify Partridge’s judgment that the safest and most advan- 
tageous point of entry for the farmers into the organized grain 
trade was the commission business. Already, however, the direc- 
tors were feeling their way toward the export field. The exigen- 
cies of the first year’s trading off the floor of the Exchange had 
forced the company prematurely into placing shipments directly 
in the East. During the second year several small cargoes were 
sold, by way of experiment, to exporters in eastern cities. The 
larger credit requirements of such long-range transactions were 
facilitated by the new relations with the Home Bank, and while 
these terminal shipments were conducted at first in a limited way, 
they permitted a larger margin of profit than the straight com- 
mission operations. 

It was found, indeed, that during a considerable portion of the 
1908—og season, Fort William prices were from 8 to 12 cents a 
bushel below the level justified by overseas quotations. This was 
attributed mainly to seasonal credit stringency, which made it 
difficult for exporters to finance purchases.? As a result of this 
experience, the company, whose own capital and credit reserves 
were steadily increasing, decided to enter more actively into the 
export business, with the direct object of becoming a factor in 
keeping Fort William prices, on which farmers’ returns were di- 
rectly based, nearer the true export value of wheat.* In the third 
year 2,200,000 bushels were-shipped by the company to eastern 
seaboard exporters. In the following year 6,000,000 bushels were 
so disposed of, and steps were taken to establish connections with 
overseas exporters.‘ 

1G. G. G. Co., 1908. 

2 The rapid growth of grain production in Western Canada at this time placed 
a heavy seasonal strain upon the chartered banks. Largely as an outcome of the 
stringency of 1907-08, the Bank Act was amended in 1908 to permit banks to in- 
crease their note circulation to the extent of 15 per cent of their combined paid-up 
capital and reserve during the crop-moving period, Oct. 1 to Jan. 31. In the grain 
revision of the Bank Act in 1913, this period was extended from Sept. 1 to the 


end of Feb. 
3 G. G. G. Co., 1910, 1913. 4 G. G. G. Co., 1910. 
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Establishment of Claims and Sampling Departments. -— With a 
view to rendering greater marketing service to its patrons, as well 
as earning profits for its farmer shareholders, the company early 
inaugurated a Claims Department and a Sampling Department. 
The purpose of the former was to assist farmer shippers in the 
devious operations of collecting claims from the railroads for 
losses of grain in transit. To establish such claim, it was necessary 
to prove substantial discrepancy between the quantity of grain 
loaded on car and the official weight recorded on the terminal 
out-turn certificate. Where grain was loaded over platform, the 
precise initial weight could not be ascertained, and railway agents 
always signed bills of lading for approximate weights only. A 
claim could not usually be collected, therefore, unless it could be 
shown that a car was in a leaking condition on arrival. Although 
the government inspection staff at the terminals advised shippers 
or shippers’ agents of the condition as well as the out-turn of their 
cars, the individual farmer was rarely in a position to collect 
such a claim. Through its Claims Department the company now 
undertook, on receipt of report from the Inspection Department 
indicating loss from leakage in any consigned car, to advise the 
shipper of the evidence he must supply, and then to enter and 
follow through the claim with the railway company on his behalf. 
Claims for freight overcharge were also handled through the 
department.! 

Dissatisfaction with grades received on farmers’ cars had been 
one of the principal factors, it will be recalled, which led the 
Territorial Department of Agriculture, at the request of the 
Grain Growers’ Association, to send an officialin 1904 to observe 
the work of the Inspection Department at Winnipeg, and which 
later led Sintaluta farmers to send Partridge as their own confi- 
dential “observer.” ? Now that a farmers’ company was handling 
farmers’ cars on the central market, its directors felt that an addi- 
tional service could be rendered to shippers by checking the gov- 
ernment grades. There was no sample market in Winnipeg, and 

1 During the crop year 1913-14 the company collected 525 claims, amounting 


to $30,195, on behalf of its customers. Farmers in Business, 1906-1916, p. 11. 
2 See supra, p. 43. 
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no commercial sampling bureaus such as were to be found at 
Minneapolis, where millers rather than exporters are the principal 
buyers. On the Winnipeg market, therefore, government grades 
not only were final, but were also the only basis of trading. There 
appeared to be no reason to question the conscientiousness of the 
hard-worked government officials, but where grading was based 
on a purely physical examination of hastily probed samples from 
cars in the railway yards,! the possibility of individual error or 
variation in inspection during the height of the grain rush, was by 
no means negligible. If the shipper was not satisfied with grade 
received on his inspection certificate, there was rarely time for 
him, acting individually, to obtain reinspection before the iden- 
tity of his shipment was submerged in the terminal bins. 

The Grain Growers’ Company, therefore, secured the services 
of a former official of the government Inspection Department to 
take charge of a Sampling Department of its own. At first the 
company employed men to follow up the government sampling 
crews in the Winnipeg yards, and take duplicate samples against 
which the official grades could be checked. Later, this practice 
had to be discontinued when other grain firms sought to do the 
same for their customers, and the railway companies, concerned 
lest cars should be unduly delayed in transit thereby, withdrew 
the privilege altogether.2 The Grain Growers’ Sampling Depart- 
ment continued, however, to check the government grades, by 
comparing the filed samples at the Winnipeg Inspection office with 
the inspection certificate for each car. Whenever in the opinion 
of their expert the car was entitled to higher grade, reinspection 
or survey was immediately called for. Shippers were encouraged 
to notify the company of the grade they expected when sending 
in their bill of lading, although the company’s officials generally 
used their own judgment in applying for reinspection.* Thus, in 
regard both to railway claims and grading, the Grain Growers’ 
Company was able to look after the interests of its patrons in a 


1 The method of insepction and reinspection is fully described in R. Magill, 
Grain Inspection in Western Canada. 

2 Evidence of J. R. Murray (United Grain Growers) before Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission, Winnipeg, March 10, 1924. 

3 Farmers in Business, pp. 10, 11. 
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way that was impossible to the individual shipper. As competition 
led other concerns seeking consignment of farmers’ cars, to re- 
produce the services initiated by the Grain Growers’ Company, 
the benefits became gradually generalized. 

The Genesis of the Grain Growers’ Guide. — In the effort to in- 
crease the number of its farmer shareholders and enlarge its 
patronage, the Grain Growers’ Company had issued a number of 
pamphlets and prospectuses. In the minds of the directors the 
need was being increasingly felt for a medium of regular contact 
with farmers, which might educate them in the organization and 
technique of grain marketing and of the part played in it by the 
farmers’ company; which might answer criticisms and misrepre- 
sentations circulated by those interested in discrediting it; and 
which might carry on the necessary educational preparation for 
the various subsidiary codperative enterprises contemplated. At 
the same time, the provincial Grain Growers’ organizations, 
which in 1907 had united to form an Interprovincial Council,’ had 
for some time been discussing the establishment of an organ of 
their own. Their claims and declarations might find periodic ex- 
pression in the resolutions of annual conventions, and, under 
emergency, in the more insistent presentations of deputations to 
the provincial or federal governments. It was felt by the leaders, 
however, that the full advantages of organization could not be 
realized without some medium of continuous contact between the 
officers and the rank and file of the membership, through which 
intelligent as well as united action might be developed. 

The Grain Growers’ Company was in a better position to finance 
such an organ than the provincial associations. On the other hand, 
it was felt by President Crerar and most of his fellow directors 
that the proposed publication would carry much more representa- 
tive weight and fill a much broader function if it were issued as the 
official organ of the Grain Growers’ Associations. After consider- 
able discussion and conference, a joint committee of directors of 
the Grain Growers’ Company and the Manitoba Grain Growers’ 
Association was appointed, which decided to publish a monthly 


1 The constituent bodies were the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and the Alberta Farmers’ Association. 
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under the name of the Grain Growers’ Guide, to appear as the 
official organ of the Manitoba Association, but to be financed and 
managed by the Grain Growers’ Company. Partridge, who was 
appointed provisional editor by the committee, desired to amalga- 
mate the Guide with the Voice, the official organ of the Western 
labor unions, and in the first number, which appeared in June, 
1908, he set forth its aims in the following terms: 

The purpose of the Guwide’s publication is to aid in the discussion of the 
economic and social problems which confront us, to assist in unifying 
opinion among our farmers and other workers as to what it is necessary to 
do in order that they and we may come to enjoy to the full the fruits of our 
labors, and having thus unified us in opinion, to serve as a trumpet in mar- 


shalling our forces for the accomplishing of whatever has been decided is 
best to be done. 


In this statement are apparent the visionary social aims and 
propagandist purpose of Partridge,! and his desire to join hands 
with Labor. This latter concept of the Guide’s function was not 
shared, however, by the majority of his associates, and Partridge, 
burdened with other duties in the Grain Growers’ movement, and 
ever resentful of non-concurrence with his views, resigned after 
the first issue. The July number never appeared. A temporary 
editorial successor was found, however, in Roderick McKenzie, 
who had been secretary of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Associ- 
ation since its inauguration in 1903. In the second year, it was 
decided to issue the Guide as a weekly, and an associate editor was 
appointed in the person of George F. Chipman, a journalist of 
Nova Scotia farm origin, who as legislative reporter of the Mani- 
toba Free Press had shown an intelligent sympathy with the Grain 
Growers’ movement. In 1910 Chipman was appointed to full 
editorial responsibility, in order to permit McKenzie to devote 
his whole attention to his expanding duties as secretary of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association.” 

Relation of the Guide to the Grain Growers’ Movement. — The In- 
terprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ Associations at a meet- 

1 Partridge’s views on ‘‘the codperative commonwealth” find characteristic ex- 
pression in a volume published by him in 1926, entitled A War on Poverty. 

2 McKenzie continued as secretary of the M. G. G. A. until 1916, when he 


resigned to become secretary of the Canadian Council of Agriculture. G. F. Chip- 
man has edited the Guide continuously since 1910. 
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ing in May, 1908, had endorsed the action of the Grain Growers’ 
Company in undertaking “‘to finance a non-political paper,” 
which would deal independently ‘‘ with economic and social ques- 
tions affecting the farmers’ well-being.’ Shortly after the Gusde’s 
appearance, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association and 
the Alberta Farmers’ Association followed the Manitoba Associ- 
ation in adopting it as their joint official organ. Thereafter a 
special department was reserved in each issue for organization 
news of the three provincial associations, conducted by their re- 
spective secretaries. Deficits incurred in publication, which were 
fairly heavy at first, were absorbed by the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany, whose directors regarded this as one form in which the 
trading profits might be distributed for the benefit of Western 
farmers as a whole. In 1909 the company decided to establish its 
own publishing plant. This involved the incorporation of the 
Public Press Limited, as the first of several subsidiary enterprises 
which the Grain Growers’ Grain Company was soon to establish 
and control. With facilities for engaging in commercial printing 
as well as publishing the Grain Growers’ organ, the Public Press 
was placed in a position where it might become self-financing 
within a reasonable time. 

The serviceability of the Guide as a publicity arm of the Grain 
Growers’ Company was demonstrated on at least two somewhat 
conspicuous occasions during the second year of its existence. In 
the fall of 1909 a series of letters, purporting to be from a farmer 
writing under the name of ‘“‘Observer,” began to appear in two 
Winnipeg newspapers and three farm journals. It soon became 
apparent that the aim of these letters was to create suspicion 
among farmers as to the motives and methods of those directing 
the farmers’ company. Chipman’s journalistic instinct promptly 
detected the hand of a press agent working in the interests of 
the “‘elevator combine.” Concentrating on certain clues, he suc- 
ceeded in identifying the pseudo-farmer ‘Observer’ and establish- 
ing the terms of his publicity contract with certain elevator own- 
ers, together with the fact that the publication of the letters had 
been paid for at advertising rates. Through the columns of the 
Guide, Chipman published a complete exposé of the“‘ conspiracy,” 
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with the photographs of those concerned. So great was the indig- 
nation of farmer readers, that cancellation of subscriptions to the 
papers which had published the ‘‘Observer”’ letters reached dis- 
turbing proportions, and the publication of the articles was dis- 
continued.’ It was evident that those interested in disrcediting 
the Grain Growers’ Company must henceforth reckon with the 
Guide. 

Suspension of Commission Rule by the Exchange. — The loyalty 
of farmers to their own trading company was presently exposed to 
a much more searching test than the disruptive influence of press 
innuendoes. This arose out of the decision of the Grain Exchange, 
at the instance of the elevator interests, to suspend the commis- 
sion rule during the crop year of 1909-10. Under the successive 
amendments to the Manitoba Grain Act designed to increase 
the facilities and safeguards for shipping grain over platform on 
consignment, the line elevator companies were experiencing an 
increasing diversion of farmers’ grain to track buyers and commis- 
sion firms.? As the latter operations did not require any appre- 
ciable capital investment, beyond the purchase price of a seat on 
the Exchange, entrance into the field was fairly easy and profit- 
able, as Partridge had shrewdly discerned. As noted elsewhere, 
it had been with a view to limiting the competition of the com- 
mission men that the rule prohibiting the employment of local 
buying or soliciting agents, except on a salary basis of not less 
than $50 a month, had been inserted in the commission by-law 
through the influence of the elevator interests.* The rescinding of 
that clause in 1907 had been due to the pressure of the commission 
members of the Exchange, as well as of the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Manitoba government. 

So persistently had the commission rule been criticized both 


1 See G. G. Guide, roth Anniversary Number (June 26, 1918), p. 2. 

2 The amendments to the Grain Act, passed in 1908 in accordance with the 
Royal Grain Commission Report of 1907, further stimulated this tendency. Dur- 
ing the crop year 1907-08, 22 per cent of all wheat inspected had been shipped over 
platform. In the months immediately following the 1908 legislation, the Ware- 
house Commissioner gave orders for the construction or enlargement of 100 loading 
platforms. Statement of C. C. Castle, Warehouse Commissioner, 1908. 


3 See supra, p. 57- 
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without and within the Exchange, and so frequent were the sus- 
pected cases of evasion by members sharing the one cent com- 
mission with local agents, that the elevator and milling company 
interests on the reorganized Exchange succeeded in carrying 
through a resolution in 1909 to suspend the commission rule alto- 
gether for a “‘trial’’ period of one year, and to put trade on a 
“free for all’”’ basis. Since the line elevator companies derived 
revenue, not only from commission operations, but also from 
trading in street grain and from storage both at country houses 
and controlled terminal elevators, they could afford to handle 
farmers’ cars for half-a cent a bushel, or even for nothing; whereas 
the commission firms, like the Grain Growers’ Company, had to 
depend entirely on their commissions for their income. 

Attitude of Grain Growers’ Company. — The menace involved 
in the suspension of the commission rule was at once apprehended 
by the officers of the Grain Growers’ Company. They could not 
continue to do business unless they received their regular com- 
missions. If the willingness of the elevator companies to handle 
farmers’ grain for a few dollars less a car should prove too strong 
a present inducement for grain growers to resist, not only would 
their company be forced out of business, but they would be re- 
duced to their former dependence on the line companies, who 
could then restore the regular handling charge. The only hope of 
retaining the loyalty of their shareholders and patrons appeared 
to lie in placing the facts and implications fully and frankly before 
them. A spirited circular exposing ‘‘the conspiracy of the Ele- 
vator Combine” was mailed to each shareholder, and a referen- 
dum submitted on three questions: : 


1. Should the old rate be maintained by the company in spite of the action 
of the Exchange? 


2. Should the commission rate be reduced by the company? 
3. Should the matter be left to the discretion of the directors? 


The contents of the referendum pamphlet were effectively supple- 
mented by the editorials of the Guide, which vigorously took up 
the cudgels against the ‘elevator combine,” supporting its 
charges with reports of Grain Exchange proceedings and with 
interviews and statements of elevator officials and representative 
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grain men, while farmers’ letters were freely published. Seventy- 
five per cent of the company’s shareholders replied to the referen- 
dum. Of these over 98 per cent expressed themselves in favor of 
either retaining the regular commission charge or leaving the 
matter to the discretion of the directors! On the strength of 
these assurances the directors announced that they would main- 
tain the regular one-cent rate on wheat, while reducing the charge 
to three-quarters of a cent on barley and one-half cent on oats. 

The result of the year’s trading during the suspension of the 
commission rule fully justified the directors’ confidence in the 
loyalty of their shareholders. Whereas in 1908-09 the company 
had handled 7,643,146 bushels, its turnover in this year of ‘free 
for all” trading amounted to 16,332,645 bushels, approximately 
I5 per cent of the total number of cars inspected in Western 
Canada during the crop year 1909-10. The profits for the year 
exceeded $95,000.” 

Significance of the Episode. — At the end of the year the Ex- 
change voted to restore the commission rule. In so far as its sus- 
pension may have been calculated to eliminate or embarrass com- 
mission firms like the Grain Growers’ Company, it had reacted to 
the advantage instead of the detriment of the latter, thanks in no 
small measure to the value of the Guide as an auxiliary arm. In 
so far, however, as the action of the Exchange members had been 
contemplated as a means of demonstrating the desirability of the 
commission rule, their object was effectively accomplished. Under 
the conditions of ‘‘free for all” trading, the commission men dis- 
covered the extent to which a uniform commission rule was in 
their interest. Two years previously the Manitoba Grain Growers 
had appealed to the court against the commission rule as an un- 
due agreement in restraint of competition, and had pressed the 
Manitoba legislature to neutralize it by amending the charter of 
the Exchange. Now the Grain Growers’ Company and the Grain 

1 Farmers in Business, p.6. The nature of the shareholders’ response is reflected * 
by the following comment accompanying one farmer’s ballot: ‘‘I will pledge my- 
self to ship every bushel of grain I grow to the Farmers’ Company, even though 
the directors find it necessary to charge me five cents per bushel, coin.”” Cited by 


Moorhouse, op. cit., p. 155- 
2 G. G. G. Co., 1910. 
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Growers’ Guide were found appealing to farmers to uphold the 
rule in the interests of fair competition. As members of a grain 
trading company on the Exchange, the farmers had become firm 
advocates of a rule which as growers they had formerly denounced 
as being monopolistic in intent and effect. Perhaps to even a 
greater extent than Partridge had anticipated, participation in 
the organized grain trade was proving educative as well as re- 
munerative to the farmers’ company. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ELEVATOR ISSUE IN MANITOBA 


I. AGITATION FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF ELEVATORS 


THE early efforts of the organized Grain Growers, we have seen, 
were immediately concerned with combatting the monopolistic 
control of the line elevators over the marketing of grain at coun- 
try points. The fight for flat warehouses, loading platforms, 
equality in car-distribution, and a regulating Warehouse Com- 
missioner with progressively widened powers, had been prose- 
cuted primarily with a view to securing for the grain grower al- 
ternative methods of shipping and selling that would make him 
less dependent on the elevator companies. The extension of 
these facilities under the administration of the Manitoba Grain 
Act with its successive amendments, and under the competitive 
multiplication of railway shipping points, had resulted in a 
marked increase in the number and business of commission 
and track buying firms. It was the very keenness of this 
competition which had led the elevator interests to secure the 
amendment of the commission rule of the Grain Exchange, and, 
later, to bring about its temporary suspension.! With the estab- 
lishment of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company farmers could 
not merely ship direct to the Winnipeg market, but could also 
have their shipments handled on that market by their own com- 
pany, whose profits they might share. 

Basis of Grain Growers’ Demands for Government Ownership of 
Elevators. — While the increase in the proportion of grain shipped 
over platform was very marked during these years, the essential 
utility of the standard elevator as a factor in grain marketing 
could not be disregarded. Even under the special protection 
afforded by the Grain Act, the flat warehouse was disappearing 
as a competitive medium.? Loading over platform was not con- 


1 See supra, PP- 73, 74. 2 See supra, p. 30. 
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venient for farmers who had long distances to haul their grain; 
nor did this method permit grain to be weighed or cleaned before 
loading. Its. use, moreover, generally involved the hiring or pro- 
curing of extra teams and labor in order to load the car within the 
twenty-four hours allowed. Economically, the elevator offered 
the advantages of permitting the gradual accumulation of car- 
load quantities in storage, of providing weighing and cleaning 
facilities, and of greatly abridging the labor of handling and ship- 
ping. Where a grower could secure special bin accommodation, 
by which the identity of his grain could be preserved, and official 
grade and dockage obtained, he generally found it more advan- 
tageous to pay the elevator handling and storage charges of 17 
cents a bushel than to load his own car over platform. From the 
warehouseman’s viewpoint, however, special binning was not 
favored, since it permitted less grain to be stored in proportion 
to the potential capacity of the elevator than did the method of 
graded storage. It was only exceptionally, therefore, that the 
grower was able to obtain special bin storage from line elevators. 

Although the regulation imposed by the Manitoba Grain Act 
under the administration of the Warehouse Commissioner, and 
the competition afforded by direct shipment, had tended to limit 
the more palpable grievances of grain growers in regard to the 
operation of country elevators, most farmers felt that abuses were 
bound to persist so long as elevators were interested in buying and 
selling grain on their own account as well as in handling farmers’ 
stored grain. Where the same operator was a grain buyer and 
private warehouseman as well as a public warehouseman, he was 
inevitably more or less under pressure, it was contended, to pro- 
mote the interests of elevator owners at the expense of elevator 
patrons. Where, moreover, the majority of country elevators, 
and a large proportion of terminal storage as well, were owned by 
a few line companies and millers, it lay within the power of such 
concerted interests to determine the spread on street grain, since 
they alone controlled the facilities for handling it. It was on 
these premises that increasing support was developing in Grain 
Growers’ organizations for the principle—of which Partridge was ~ 
the leading exponent — of government ownership and operation 
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of elevators as public utilities, with country buyers in the same 
position as farmer shippers in respect to binning accommodation. 
If an elevator monopoly were inevitable, a government monopoly 
was preferred. Provincial operation of elevators at initial ship- 
ping points, and federal operation of terminal and transfer ele- 
vators, was the solution proposed in the “Partridge Plan.” 

A request that the government of Manitoba should adopt the 
principle of public ownership and operation of country elevators 
had been coupled with the demand for legislative amendment of 
the charter of the Grain Exchange at the time of the exclusion of 
the Grain Growers’ Company. At the provincial conference held 
in June, 1907, to which these matters were referred, a resolution 
was passed, after the withdrawal of the protesting Grain Ex- 
change representatives,’ urging the provincial government “to 
acquire and operate a complete system of storage elevators 
throughout the province.”? At the 1908 convention of the Mani- 
toba Grain Growers a detailed scheme of “‘ Provincial Ownership 
and Operation of a System of Line Elevators,”’ prepared mainly 
under Patridge’s inspiration, was presented and endorsed.’ The 
initial issue of the Grain Growers’ Guide‘ was largely devoted to 
the propagation of the plan. 

Interprovincial Character of Agitation. —In the demand for 
public ownership of elevators the Manitoba Grain Growers did 
not stand alone. In Saskatchewan, which was now rapidly over- 
taking Manitoba’s lead in wheat production,® and in which ele- 
vator competition was as yet less developed, the principle of gov- 
ernment ownership had been approved by the 1907 convention 
of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, in the form of a 
resolution calling on the federal government to take over the ter- 
minal elevators and construct interior storage elevators.® In Al- 


1 See supra, p. 59. 2 Manitoba Free Press, June 7, 1907. 

3M. G. G. A., 1908 (appendix). 

4 June, 1908, the only number edited by Partridge; see supra, p. 71. 

5 Saskatchewan definitely passed Manitoba in wheat acreage and production 
in 1909. 

6 S.G.G.A., 1907. Interior storage elevators were demanded primarily with a 
view to the establishment of a sample market at Winnipeg. The scheme was ad- 
versely reported on by the Royal Grain Commission of 1906-07. 
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berta, where spring wheat-growing was now beginning to assume 
significant proportions, the Alberta Farmers’ Association had also 
declared itseif in favor of a government interior storage elevator 
at Calgary.! The Interprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ and 
Farmers’ Associations, formed in 1907, gave special consideration 
to the subject, and in 1908 urged the executives of the three pro- 
vincial associations to wait upon their respective governments 
and obtain a declaration of policy. General endorsment of the 
“Partridge Plan” was registered at the three conventions in 1908, 
and committees appointed to draft a detailed scheme. 

In view of the concurrent demands in three prairie provinces, 
a conference of the three Western premiers” was held at Re- 
gina in May (1908), on the initiative of Mr. Roblin, to consider 
joint action in regard to the joint demands of their insistent 
farmer electors. A counter proposal,’ that the three provincial 
governments should use their efforts to influence the railways 
to build loading elevators with special binning facilities for 
farmers, having been rejected as “‘totally inadequate” by the 
Interprovincial Council, the three premiers, after meeting directly 
with the Grain Growers’ representatives at Regina in November, 
undertook to make a joint reply after cabinet consultation. The 
Grain Growers hoped that this might lead to uniform public own- 
ership legislation and that the three provincial governments would 
unite in urging the federal authorities to take over the terminal 
elevators. 

Constitutional Aspects. — In their written reply to the Inter- 
provincial Council at the end of January (1909), the three prem- 
iers took the view that the Grain Growers’ demands involved the 
creation of a government monopoly in the storage, weighing, and 
handling of grain, which, ‘‘in addition to being extra-territorial 
in effect, would be dealing with some of the matters as to which 
the Parliament of Canada has exclusive jurisdiction.’”’ The finan- 

1 See infra, p. 118. , 

* Hon. Rodmond Roblin (Manitoba); Hon. Walter Scott (Saskatchewan); and 
Hon. A. C. Rutherford (Alberta). 

° Mediated through Mr. George Langley, who occupied a seat in the Saskatche- 


wan legislature, as well as on the directorate of the S.G.G.A. Manitoba Free Press, 
Jan. 30, 1909. 
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cial as well as the constitutional difficulties were emphasized, the 
estimated cost of acquiring the 1334 licensed country elevators 
being placed at between seven and ten million dollars — a formid- 
able commitment, especially for the newly erected provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The communication closed with the 
specious assurance that 

upon the procurement of the necessary amendments to the British North 
America Act, giving the provinces powers to completely establish and con- 
trol a public monopoly in storage, handling, and inspection of grain, we are 
quite willing to endeavour, subject to the approval of our respective assem- 


blies, to frame a scheme, financially safeguarded for giving effect to the de- 
sire of your executive.! 


In conformity with this declaration the premiers of Manitoba and 
Alberta introduced resolutions in their respective assemblies that 
the Governor-General in Council be memorialized in regard to 
the elevator question and asked to provide government owner- 
ship and operation, or to have the necessary powers to deal with 
the storage, transportation, and grading of grain conferred upon 
the provinces by special Dominion or Imperial legislation.? It 
was thus sought to place the onus of the elevator issue upon the 
federal authorities. 

The Grain Growers’ executives refused to be silenced, however, 
by the alleged constitutional difficulties. The Interprovincial 
Council replied that it did not ask the governments to assume a 
complete monopoly of grain handling, but merely to acquire suf- 
ficient storage to provide growers at each shipping point with the 
desired facilities under public operation. The preference of farm- 
ers for such a system would ensure the patronage necessary to 
safeguard the financial commitments of the provinces, without 
the assumption of a legal monopoly.* In the legal opinion ren- 
dered by R. A. Bonnar, the Grain Growers’ counsel, it was claimed 
that each province could handle the ownership problem separately 
without infringing on federal prerogatives.‘ 


1 Manitoba Free Press, Jan. 30, 1909. os 
* Journal, Legislative Assembly of Alberta, Feb. 24, 1909; Journal, Legislative 


Assembly of Manitoba, March 4, 1909. 
3 Manitoba Free Press, March 1, 1909. 
4 G. G. Guide, Aug. 3, 1999. 
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In endeavoring to meet the premiers’ constitutional objections, 
the Grain Growers had virtually declared for a modified provin- 
cial scheme. ‘The joint negotiations between the Interprovincial 
Council and the ‘‘Premiers-in-Council’”’ were succeeded therefore 
by the efforts of the three provincial associations to obtain action 
from their respective governments independently. The “‘diplo- 
matic unity” of the Western premiers was also terminated when 
Premier Scott notified Mr. Roblin and Mr. Rutherford, as the 
provincial legislatures were about to assemble, that he deemed it 
advisable that each government should settle the elevator prob- 
lem in its own way.! The separate solutions worked out in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were to prove of very consider- 
able significance to Western grain growers. The nature and 
course of the experiments followed in each province will be con- 
sidered in turn in the remainder of this chapter and in the two 
following. 


JI. THe MANITOBA GOVERNMENT ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


Elevator Policy of Roblin Government. — By the end of 1909 the 
Roblin administration in Manitoba, which in the previous year 
had embarked on government ownership of telephones, decided 
to give government ownership of elevators a trial.2 On Decem- 
ber 16 the Minister of Education in the Roblin cabinet appeared 
at the seventh annual convention of the Manitoba Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association at Brandon, and announced that the government 
of Manitoba ‘“‘has adopted the policy and accepted the principle 
laid down by the Grain Growers’ Association of establishing a 
line of internal elevators as a public utility, owned and operated 
by the public,” and ‘‘is prepared to codperate with your associ- 
ation in working out a plan to that end.’’* For this purpose the 
association was invited to name representatives ‘‘to discuss the 
proposition in all its details with the government.” This unex- 
pected announcement was received with great enthusiasm by the 

1 G. G. Guide, Dec. 29, 1909. 

* This decision was, doubtless, influenced by the result of a by-election at Birtle, 
in which a Grain Grower candidate had been returned mainly on the issue of gov- 


ernment ownership of elevators. 
* Manitoba Free Press, Dec. 17, 1909. 
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convention. Second consideration suggested, however, the possi- 
ble danger of too great a government interest in the enterprise 
announced. By way of defining its position clearly, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution declaring “that the administration of 
such a system of elevators should be by a commission completely 
independent of political influence and control, and responsible 
directly to the people.” ! The directors of the association, to- 
gether with President Crerar and Vice-President Kennedy of the 
Grain Growers’ Company, were authorized to represent the Grain 
Growers in the elaboration of details with the government.” 
Altitude of Manitoba Grain Growers. — On January 5 (1910) 
the Grain Growers’ representatives submitted a memorandum to 
the government. Their plan laid upon the government the re- 
sponsibility of providing the necessary funds (estimated at be- 
tween two and three million dollars) for the acquisition or con- 
struction of adequate storage accommodation at each shipping 
point, existing elevators to be purchased ‘“‘upon a fair valuation 
of their actual business worth as public utilities, as determined 
by the commission.” * Control of the system should be vested in 
an independent commission of three members, nominated by the 
Grain Growers’ Association and appointed by the government. 
Commissioners would be removable only by a two-thirds vote of 
the legislature, or by decision of the provincial Court of Appeal. 
Elevators acquired or built would be operated purely as public 
warehouses, and as far as possible on a special binning basis. 
Operators would be required to take and preserve samples of each 
wagonload of grain delivered, and where requested to do so by 
the owner, to forward another identified sample to a sample room 
to be maintained by the commission at Winnipeg, from which 
sales might be made on buyers’ inspection, as an alternative to 
sale by government grade. The commission would be responsible 
for delivery of grain in conformity with sample preserved and 
weights entered into cars at initial points. Country buyers of 
street grain would be in the same position as farmer shippers in 


1 G. G. Guide, Dec. 29, 1909; M. G. G. A., 1909. 
2 G. G. Guide, Jan. 12, 1910. 
3 Text of memorandum in Grain Growers’ Guide, Jan. 12, 1910. 
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the allotment of binning space. The Grain Growers’ scheme 
thus placed the financial responsibility upon the government, and 
the control in the hands of a commission named by, but not re- 
sponsible to, themselves. The advantages of the services and 
guarantees provided by the system were deemed to be sufficient 
to assure the patronage necessary to make it self-supporting. 

When the government’s draft bill ! appeared, it revealed diver- 
gence from the Grain Growers’ scheme in three significant re- 
spects. In the first place, it provided that the powers conferred 
on the commission in respect to the acquisition and construction 
of elevators should be exercised under the direction of the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, and that the commissioners should ‘“‘only be 
removable by order of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, made 
for cause.’”’ It was provided in the second place, that where the 
commission and the owner of an elevator should be unable to 
arrive at a purchase price by agreement, valuation should be de- 
termined. under the proceedings of the Manitoba Expropriation 
Act. Thirdly, it contained a local option provision whereby no 
purchase, lease, or construction of an elevator would be under- 
taken by the commission, unless it had previously received a 
petition to do so, “‘signed by at least sixty per cent of the growers 
contributory to such proposed elevator.” In the case of elevators 
to be constructed, a pledge of patronage was also required from 
the petitioners. 

These features were strongly opposed by the Grain Growers, 
through deputation, through the Guide, and through their legal 
adviser, Mr. Bonnar, during the committee stage of the bill’s prog- 
ress. Objection was specially pronounced in regard to the princi- 
ple of a cabinet-controlled commission as opposed to a commission 
answerable to the legislature.2 The government insisted, how- 
ever, that in assuming the financial responsibility for the scheme, 
it must, in accordance with the principle of ministerial responsi- 

1 Text in Manitoba Free Press, Feb. 25, 1910. 

* “We say control should be in the legislature; your bill says it is in the gov- 
ernment. ... If you are fully determined to carry out your scheme, while we 
are very sorry to say so, we cannot assume the responsibility in connection with it, 


because we feel it would be a failure.” R.A. Bonnar to House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, March ro, roro. 
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bility, retain control of a commission expending public moneys. 
The supervision of the Minister of Public Works over the acqui- 
sition of elevators was criticized as tending to involve political 
considerations in purchase negotiations, while the arbitration 
provision was objected to as likely to favor the elevator owners.! 
The sixty-per-cent petition clause, it was claimed, would necessi- 
tate organized campaigns in each locality. The government in- 
sisted, however, that in view of the fact that the Grain Growers’ 
membership did not include more than a fifth of the farmers of 
the province,” it would be justified in acquiring or building ele- 
vators only at points where the desire of local farmers for publicly 
owned elevators was sufficiently manifest to give assurance of 
patronage. With certain minor concessions these three features 
were retained in the act, which became law on March 16, 1910. 

Appointment of Manitoba Elevator Commission. — Although 
seriously disappointing the farmers in its policy of commission 
control, the government solicited the codperation of the Grain 
Growers’ Association by inviting that body to submit four names 
for the consideration of the cabinet in the appointment of the 
commissioners. On receiving this invitation the Elevator Com- 
mittee of the Grain Growers’ Association expressed its attitude 
in the following resolution: 


That while this committee still adheres to the principle declared in its 
former resolutions, believing that they are principles consistent with good 
government and necessary, irrespective of party, for the highest standard 
of efficiency in the administration of public affairs, we accept the invitation 
of the government to this committee to nominate commissioners, and urge 
all grain growers and farmers of the province to codperate to secure the 
greatest possible success under the present act.‘ 


1 “Eventually it would be left to a judge of the court to appoint the third 
(arbitrator). He would very likely select some corporation manager or financial 
man, and that would mean, we think, that you would have two elevator interests 
against one farmer interest.” R. A. Bonnar to House Agricultural Committee, 
March fo, rgro. 

2 The membership of the M. G. G. A. was reported at the 1909 convention as 
approximately 7,000. The number of occupied farms in Manitoba according to 
the 1906 census was 36,141. 

3 Statutes of Manitoba, 10 Edw. VII, c. 27. 

4 G. G. Guide, March 30, 1910. 
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When the personnel of the Commission was finally announced 
on May 17, two of the Grain Growers’ nominees were found to be 
included.! General surprise was created, however, by the appoint- 
ment as chairman of D. W. McCuaig, President of the Mani- 
toba Grain Growers’ Association. Such acceptance involved a re- 
pudiation of the ‘“‘self-denying ordinance” embodied in the Grain 
Growers’ draft bill,? and in a self-imposed resolution of the direc- 
tors. By this astute move in persuading the leader of the Grain 
Growers’ campaign for public ownership of elevators to assume 
the chairmanship of the Commission, the government evidently 
sought to place the chief responsibility in the public mind, for the 
outcome of the scheme upon the Grain Growers themselves. 

Between the appointment of the Commission and the com- 
mencement of the 1910 crop movement, requests for petition 
forms (under the local option clause) were received from 240 
stations, or 80 per cent of the grain-shipping points in the prov- 
ince — a significant indication of the generality of the farmers’ 
demand for publicly owned elevators. Before the end of the year 
163 elevators had been purchased throughout the province, being 
financed from the proceeds of twenty-year 4 per cent debentures. 
Forty petitions were received for the construction of new eleva- 
tors. Of these the Commission erected ten, in which liberal pro- 
vision was made for special binning. The total investment was 
slightly in excess of one million dollars.* 

Failure of the Government Scheme. — The financial results of the 
operations of the Manitoba Elevator Commission proved nothing 
short of disastrous. The report covering the crop year 1910-11 
showed a total deficit (after providing for maintenance and in- 
terest) of $84,145, revenue covering only 55 per cent of operating 

1 The four names submitted by the M. G. G. A. were (in order of preference) . 
John Kennedy, Vice-President G. G. G. Co.; F. B. MacLennan, grain merchant; 
E. S. Estlin, elevator engineer; and W. C. Graham, manager Farmers’ Mutual Hail 
Insurance Co. Messrs. MacLennan and Graham were appointed by the govern- 
ment. Manitoba Free Press, May 18, 1910. 

2 “No present or future director of the said Grain Growers’ Association shall be 
eligible for appointment as commissioner unless he shall have ceased to be a mem- 


ber of the Association for a period of one year prior to the appointment.” Quoted, 
Manitoba Free Press, May 18, 1910. 


5 Report of Manitoba Elevator Commission, Sessional Paper, No. 13, 1911. 
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expenses and fixed charges.! Official returns for 1911-12 were 
never published, but the deficit, for the two years, on operation 
and upkeep alone, without any provision for capital charges, was 
announced as $19,066.” In the debate on the first year’s report 
in the legislature, Premier Roblin laid the responsibility for the 
unfavorable results upon the Grain Growers themselves: 

The Grain Growers sent a large delegation here, and said they spoke for 
the farmers of Manitoba. I took the voice of the demagogue for the voice 
of the public, and consequently I made a mistake. The Elevator Commis- 
sion is controlled by the man who was president of the organization which 
led the agitation and made me believe the public wanted government-owned 
elevators. Experience has shown that the farmers as a whole never wanted 
them, for they do not patronize them. We have elevators which cost us 
nearly $12,000 where only nine cars were shipped up to January, 31 1912. 
The farmers used the loading platforms instead of putting their grain through 


our elevators. The policy of government is to build or buy no more eleva- 
tors.® 


The Grain Growers on their part attributed the poor showing 
of the public elevators to the government’s disregard of their 
representations in respect to the independence of the Commission, 
and the method of acquisition. Their contention of political inter- 
ference with the work of the Commission was supported by the 
leader of the Opposition in the legislature, who claimed that, after 
the commissioners had acquired the first few elevators on reason- 
able terms, the Minister of Public Works took over the purchas- 
ing, acquiring properties of dubious utility and resorting to arbi- 
tration.‘ Political interference was also cited in the appointment 
of local operators, and was given as the cause of the resignation of 
the only experienced grain man on the Commission (Mr. MacLen- 
nan) after the first year’s operation.°® 


1 Manitoba Free Press, March 13, 1912. 

2 [bid., Jan. 29, 1913. 3 Ibid., April 4, 1912. 

4 “The first government elevators were purchased on a basis of 123¢ per bushel 
capacity; later on they were paid for at the rate of 20¢ per bushel capacity. In 
Griswold the government had purchased for $4,000 the oldest elevator in the town. 
About two weeks afterwards two more Griswold elevators were bought. To date, 
the government has paid from $15,000 to $16,000 for elevators in Griswold, from 
which there had been shipped up to the end of August last, 23,000 bushels of 
wheat.” Speech of T. C. Morris in Manitoba Legislature, M anitoba Free Press, 
April 4, 1912. 

5 G. G. Guide, April 10, 1912. 
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There is little doubt that the Manitoba government elevators 
as a whole were overcapitalized. It would have been an excep- 
tional experience indeed if the entry of a government body in the 
field as a purchaser on an extensive scale had not resulted in ad- 
vancing purchase prices, even under arbitration. The Commis- 
sion’s own report showed that the average price for the fifteen 
elevators acquired by direct negotiation was 12.24 cents per 
bushel capacity, whereas the price for those purchased by arbi- 
tration averaged 20 cents.! A number of elevators also appear to 
have been superfluous or unsuitable. Only 97 of the Commission’s 
174 elevators were in use during the whole of the first season, 
while some were never operated at all.? The further fact that 
these 174 elevators were distributed over no more than 100 ship- 
ping points is on the face of it indicative of a measure of local 
duplication.’ 

While political interference and overcapitalization are more or 
less familiar features of government-owned enterprises in general, 
the statutory conditions under which the Manitoba elevator 
system was established were such as to make losses in its opera- 
tion more or less inevitable. If a monopoly could have been con- 
stitutionally vested in the government, and if such powers had 
been used to acquire all the essential initial elevators on a strictly 
public utility valuation, it is possible that, with competition re- 
moved, they might under reasonably efficient management have 
paid their way as public warehouses from storage and handling 
revenues. But the government system enjoyed neither a monop- 
oly nor competitive equality with line companies. The latter 
could supplement their storage earnings with their profits on 
street purchases and their selling commissions. Where they owned 
terminal elevators as well, the country houses could be operated 
primarily as “feeders,” and the main profit be derived from 
terminal storage charges, and from merchandising, with or with- 
out “mixing.” Still less was the government system in a position 

1 Manitoba Sessional Paper, No. 15,1911. The prices for all elevators purchased 
from line companies were arrived at by arbitration. 


2 Ibid., No. 24, 1912. 
3 Ibid., No. 18, 1911. 
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to compete with the milling companies, whose elevators were 
virtually unaffected by the government expropriation proceed- 
ings. 

Depending therefore for their revenue entirely on storage and 
handling charges, — for which the maximum rate fixed by the 
Grain Act allowed the narrowest of margins, — the government 
elevators could hope to be self-supporting only by handling grain 
to the extent of three or four times their capacity in the course of 
the year.’ This condition signally failed of being realized.2 The 
duplication of Commission elevators at local points was not in 
itself conducive to the realization of maximum business per unit, 
while the requirement of special binning facilities did not favor 
the maximum utilization of storage capacity. The potential 
patronage, moreover, was limited by the very conditions of opera- 
tion. Since the Commission’s elevators were intended to be oper- 
ated on a special binning instead of a graded storage basis,* they 
were of little advantage to the growers with less than a carload to 
ship, except where two or more might agree to bin and ship their 
grain jointly. For wagonload sellers they were serviceable only 
where a local buyer had made arrangements to have his pur- 
chased grain stored therein.t Under monopoly conditions all 
street grain would necessarily have passed through the public 
elevators. Under the system of optional acquisition, however, 
most elevator companies which turned over their houses to the 
Commission ceased buying at such points. The farmer with less 
than a carload to market usually hauled his grain, therefore, to 
the unacquired houses of milling or line elevator companies. On 
the other hand, the large grower (unless he had a long distance to 
haul his wheat or heavy dockage to be cleaned out) generally pre- 
ferred to save the elevator handling charge by shipping over the 


1 See evidence in this connection in Report of Saskatchewan Elevator Commis- 
sion, 1910, pp. 42-53. 

2 During the year 1910-11 only 97 of the Commission’s 174 elevators received 
grain, the total receipts aggregating only 5,051,922 bushels, an average of 29,068 
bushels for each elevator owned, and 52,144 bushels for each elevator operated. 
Manitoba Sessional Paper, No. 24, 1912. The average capacity of country ele- 
vators in Manitoba was approximately 30,000 bushels. 

3 Manitoba Elevator Act, 1910, secs. 19, 20. 

4 Tbid., sec. 18. 
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platform.! The Commission elevators were, therefore, patronized 
chiefly by farmers who wanted special binning or local cleaning, 
or who hoped to sell by sample.? 

Where the government elevators effected no distinct advantage 
to the grain grower, the fact of his subscribing to the local petition 
for acquisition was found to be insufficient in itself to ensure his 
patronage. Tt was only in the case of applications for construc- 
tion of new elevators that a patronage pledge was called for under 
the act, and even this was nugatory, since it was accompanied by 
no penalties. Without either financial or legal responsibility in 
the matter, mere considerations of consistency were not adequate 
to sustain the patronage of Manitoba farmers, where no percepti- 
ble advantage accrued therefrom, and where their confidence in 
the system had been weakened through obvious political inter- 
ference. With the volume of business thus restricted there was 
lacking the one condition on which depended the possibility of 
making the government elevators pay on a storing and shipping 
basis only. 


III. OuTCOME OF THE MANITOBA ELEVATOR EXPERIMENT 


Negotiations for Lease of Elevators to Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany. — The government of Manitoba having found — or demon- 
strated, as its critics averred — after two years of experimental 
operation that public ownership of elevators meant a continuing 
public liability, now sought to transfer the responsibility for their 
future operation to the grain growers themselves. During the 
spring of 1912, therefore, negotiations were-conducted with the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company, with a view to leasing the gov- 
ernment elevators to the farmers’ company. To these negotia- 
tions the latter was by no means a reluctant party, for to an in- 


1 From Sept. 30, 1911 to Jan. 31, 1912, 2,360 cars were loaded from govern- 
ment elevator points, while 5,279 carloads were shipped over loading platforms 
from the same points. Hon. R. Roblin in Manitoba Legislature, April 3, 1912. 

? The Commission’s sample room was little patronized, as most of the large 
milling companies had their own buying elevators, and exporters preferred to buy 
on government grade. 

3 Manitoba Elevator Act, sec. 21. 
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creasing extent its directors had been realizing the handicap it 
sustained in competing as a mere trading agency with the line 
elevator companies for the farmers’ grain. These limitations had 
been explicitly indicated by President Crerar at the shareholders’ 
annual meeting of the preceding year: 


I have before frequently pointed out that the possession of the country 
elevators gives the elevator companies a very strong lever in working against 
us. It is common knowledge that, in order to get the handling of a farmer’s 
grain, country elevator operators, acting no doubt under instructions from 
their superiors, will offer every inducement possible. I might instance as 
chief of these the loading of grain through their elevators into cars free of 
charge, and the holding of it — often for considerable periods — free of 
storage. ... It is quite possible for them to conduct their business at 
country points at a loss and still recoup themselves very handsomely from 
the profits at the terminal elevators. This they can do without in any way 
resorting to making profits by improper practices such as mixing of grades. 
A company operating country elevators and owning a terminal elevator — 
as they nearly all do — can buy a farmer’s car in the country, apparently 
without profit, and ship it down to their terminal elevators for storage. 
The spread in price between the cash month in which they buy the grain, 
and, say, the May price, is usually from a cent to a cent and a quarter a 
month. The only charge they have against the spread at which they sell 
is the interest and insurance charge, which is low enough to give them a hand- 
some profit on their turnover. This enables them to, at times, offer induce- 
ments at country points for carlots that apparently is difficult to understand; 
or at points where we are buying street grain to offer prices that we cannot 
pay unless we buy at a loss.? 


Altitude of Grain Growers’ Company. — During the first few 
years’ operations of the company the resentment of the farmers 
against the monopolistic abuses of the elevator companies and 
the various attempts made by the grain interests to put the farm- 
ers’ company out of business, had served to rally the grain grow- 
ers in supporting and patronizing their own selling organization. 
As the elevator companies, under the competition of the farmers’ 
company and commission dealers generally, and under the regu- 
lation of the amended Grain Act, began to offer inducements to 
secure the farmers’ grain, growers showed an increasing tendency 
to bestow their patronage on strict calculations of relative advan- 
tage. The appeal to class loyalty, as Mr. Crerar emphasized in a 
contribution to the Guide at the end of 1911, was no longer suffi- 
cient in itself. 

1G. G. G. Co., 1911. 
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The Company and the Grain Growers’ Association [he declared] are at 
present perhaps passing through the most critical stage in their history. 
The old days of short weights and big spreads in prices have largely disap- 
peared, at least in the general sense in which they were practised ten years 
ago. The farmer is no longer told that if he is not satisfied he can take his 
grain home. It was perhaps only to be expected that, once these striking 
abuses were in a large measure changed into better conditions, the con- 
sciousness of the need of continued united effort should wane.! 


At the outset of its commercial career the goodwill of the Grain 
Growers’ Company had consisted largely in the illwill of grain 
growers toward the elevator interests. While alert to capitalize 
this resentment,” the directors of the Grain Growers’ Company 
had consistently sought to establish patronage on the basis of 
superior service, and to this end had developed the Claims and 
Sampling departments.? As a mere commission agency the com- 
pany’s serviceability, however, was virtually limited to the plat- 
form shipper or to local farmers’ elevators. An arrangement had 
indeed been made in 1910 with the Manitoba Elevator Commis- 
sion to buy and ship street grain through certain government ele- 
vators.* It was found, however, that independent street buying 
could not be profitably conducted in competition with the line 
elevator and milling companies with their integrated facilities. 
Without country elevators of its own, the company was not in a 
position to establish any extensive business relations with smaller- 
scale producers. Yet another consideration in the minds of the 
directors was that a line of country elevators might serve as 
nuclei for local organizations of shareholders, and as distributing 
centers for farmers’ supplies which the company was now begin- 
ning to handle coédperatively. Such a double utilization of ele- 
vators, both as assembling and distributing centers, would not 
only afford greater serviec to patrons, but also contribute to 
greater efficiency in operation by making it possible to maintain 
a permanent staff of operators.® 


1G. G. Guide, Dec. 6, 1911. 

2 Recall, for example, the appeals made through the columns of the Guide and 
circulars to shareholders at the time of the suspension of the commission rule by 
the Exchange. Supra, pp. 74, 75. 

3 See supra, pp. 68, 69. 

4 G.G. G. Co., 1912. 5 [bid. 
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On these various competitive, financial, and service considera- 
tions then, the Grain Growers’ Company was quite disposed to 
negotiate with the Manitoba government in the matter of the 
leasing of the Commission’s elevators. At the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders in July, 1912, the question was fully dis- 
cussed. President Crerar, in reporting the negotiations that had 
taken place, represented that, if the provincial elevators were not 
taken over by the Grain Growers’ Company, they would prob- 
ably pass into other hands, and the old conditions surrounding 
the elevator business in Manitoba would be resumed. In accord- 
ance with a resolution of the shareholders, the directors signed an 
agreement on July 20 to lease the elevators of the Commission 
on a rental basis of six per cent of the capital investment of 
$1,160,000, taxes and repairs being assumed by the government.! 

Results of Operating by Farmers’ Company. — The first year’s 
operation of the leased elevators by the company resulted in a loss 
of $30,000,? which, although $54,000 less than that incurred by 
the Commission in 1910-11, was far from encouraging to the 
lessees. The taking over at a single step of 174 highly capitalized 
elevators — of which it was found feasible to use only 135 — by 
a company without previous experience in elevator operation, 
with an unproved personnel, and with keenest competition to 
face,* was indeed an undertaking from which immediately suc- 
cessful results were scarcely to be expected. In the second year of 
operation, however, the deficit was converted into a small profit 
of $4,317.4 

Although the Manitoba government had given notice of termi- 
nation of the lease at the end of August 1914,5 and although a 
higher rental was offered by outside firms (believed to be con- 

1G. G. Guide, July 24, 1912, p. 4. 

2 G.G.G.Co., 1913. Despite this loss on its Manitoba elevators, the company’s 
net earnings for the year amounted to $170,000, thanks to substantial profits on the 
commission and terminal operations. 

3 Competition was generally keener in Manitoba than in the newer provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where elevator companies found it difficult to keep pace 
with the rapidly expanding grain acreage. The buying competition of milling com- 
panies in Manitoba was particularly felt by the Grain Growers’ Company in seasons 


of low yields. G. G. G. Co., 1915, p. 8. 
4 G. G. G. Co., 1914, p. 8. 5 G, G. G. Co., 1913. 
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nected with Minneapolis grain interests), the provincial author- 
ities finally decided that it was preferable that the elevators 
should remain in the hands of the Manitoba farmers. Accord- 
ingly the lease of the 135 elevators, which the company found it 
feasible to use, was renewed, on an annual basis, on somewhat 
more favorable terms to the Grain Growers’ Company. The 
government rendered further assistance by depositing some 
$300,000 of provincial funds in the Home Bank, to facilitate the 
financing of street grain purchases at company elevator points.’ 
In this year (1914-15), despite a less than average crop yield, the 
company’s elevators showed a surplus of $7,391,” and in the fol- 
lowing season, with over double the volume of grain passing 
through their bins, they yielded a profit of no less than $161,608 * 
—a striking illustration of the determining influence of volume 
of turnover upon the results of elevator operation. The company 
had commenced in 1913 construction or purchase of elevators of 
its own at selected points to supplement the government system. 
By 1916 fourteen of these had been added to the leased proper- 
ties in Manitoba.‘ | 

Significance of the Settlement. — From the foregoing survey it 
will be seen that the entry of the Grain Growers’ Company into 
the business of elevator operation represented an adjustment to 
circumstances rather than the deliberate execution of a pre- 
conceived policy. At the same time, the eagerness of an oppor- 
tunist government to disembarrass itself of the elevator proper- 
ties it had acquired as a concession to the demands of the Grain 
Growers’ Association, coincided more or less with the growing 
realization on the part of the Grain Growers’ Company of the 
desirability of a system of elevators under its own control, as a 
means of improving its competitive position and of rendering 
wider service to its farmer shareholders and patrons. 


1G. G. G. Co., 1914. 2 On 6,540,923 bushels. G. G. G. Co., 191s. 

3 On 14,787,687 bushels. G. G. G. Co., 1916. 

4 G. G. G. Co., 1916. In the same year the rental of the leased elevators was 
appreciably reduced through a reappraisal of the property. In 1924 the United 
Grain Growers bought outright forty-three of the government elevators at a total 
cost of $365,000, and since then has purchased such of the remainder as it desired 
to retain, U. G. G., 1926, p. 14. 
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The government’s emergency, moreover, presented an oppor- 
tunity which the company was not excluded from considering on 
financial grounds. Its six years of successful operation as a com- 
mission agency, in which capital requirements were relatively 
slight, and earnings reasonably assured, served to provide both 
resources and experience on the basis of which the company 
might venture without undue risk into the more ambitious and 
exacting field of elevator operation. It proved able indeed to take 
over both country and terminal elevators in the same year with- 
out seeking loans either from the government or public investors. 
Beginning under leasing arrangements, it found it possible to 
meet the first year’s deficit out of the profits of its strongly estab- 
lished commission business, and to finance its local buying opera- 
tions, not merely through its credit relations with a bank in which 
it was an extensive shareholder, but also by means of its accum- 
ulated reserves. At the same time, its paid-up capital was being 
continually enlarged, as the number and holdings of its farmer 
shareholders increased. Beginning in this way, the company was 
able to undertake gradually the purchase or construction of ele- 
vators of its own to supplement the leased system. 

Partridge had conceived the idea of a farmer-owned company 
and had been the leading protagonist of government-owned ele- 
vators. Both prospects came into being, but with very opposite 
results. The fiasco of the Manitoba government elevator enter- 
prise provided the opportunity for the Grain Growers’ Company 
to enlarge its participation and influence in the grain trade in the 
interests of grain producers. The organized Grain Growers had 
been disillusioned in regard to government ownership; they had 
been enlightened as to the possibilities of what might be done 
through their own commercial organization. The solution of the 
elevator problem in Manitoba, for the time being at least, was 
found, not in statutory monopoly, nor government ownership, nor 
in the divorce of the business of grain warehousing from that of 
grain merchandising, but in the competitive participation of the 
Grain Growers themselves in the operation of a farmers’ line ele- 
vator system in accordance with the established methods of the 
trade. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ORIGIN OF THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


I. THE SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATOR COMMISSION, I9I0 


Appointment of Investigating Committee. —In Saskatchewan, 
as we have seen, the demand of the organized Grain Growers for 
government ownership of elevators, was no less insistent than in 
Manitoba.! The Saskatchewan government, however, followed 
an entirely different procedure from that of the Roblin adminis- 
tration in dealing with the situation, and adopted a solution with- 
out precedent in the history of governmental relations with agri- 
cultural producers. 

Following the break-up of interprovincial negotiations for 
government ownership of elevators upon the rock of “‘constitu- 
tional difficulties,” ? the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associ- 
ation, concentrating its efforts upon its own government, pre- 
sented a petition to the provincial legislature in the session of 
1909, requesting the enactment of legislation ‘“‘ providing for the 
acquirement or creation of government-owned storage facilities 
by a commission.” This petition had been referred to the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which, in reporting to the legislature, 
recommended that “‘a commission should be appointed by the 
government for the purpose of making searching inquiry into the 
proposals looking to the creation and operation of a system of 
elevators to effect the objects outlined by the Grain Growers’ 
Association.” * Premier Scott declared that such recommenda- 
tion was acceptable to the government, and it was unanimously 
authorized by the legislature on December 14, 1909, just two days 
prior to the ministerial announcement at the convention of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association of the “‘conversion”’ of the 
Roblin government to the principle of government ownership of 


1 See supra, p. 81. 2 See supra, pp. 83, 84. 
3 Report of Saskatchewan Elevator Commission, 1910, pp. 9, 10. 
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elevators. In the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry the 
Saskatchewan government selected as chairman a disinterested 
eastern partyin the person of Dr. Robert Magill, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at Dalhousie University, Halifax. The other two 
commissioners were members of the executive of the Saskatch- 
ewan Grain Growers’ Association: George Langley, M. L. A., 
and F. W. Green, secretary of the Association. 

The report of the Commission was submitted in November, 
1910.” It recognized that the integrated control and operation of 
both initial and terminal elevators by the large milling and line 
elevator companies gave them not only a dominating position in 
relation to the producers of grain, but also ‘‘overwhelming ad- 
vantages”’ over other dealers on the Grain Exchange — commis- 
sion men, track buyers, and exporters — who did not possess ele-. 
vators of their own.? Such conditions permitted a potential, if not 
a formal monopoly on the part of interests centered outside the 
province. The problem for Saskatchewan grain growers was es- 
sentially, then, the discovery of the most effective method of con- 
trol over the facilities for storage and shipping at initial points. 
In their report the commissioners reviewed and rejected in turn 
the various schemes for elevator control and operation presented 
to them in the course of their investigations. 

Rejection of Grain Growers’ Plan by Commission. —'The mem- 
orandum which had been submitted to the Commission by the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association was in general corre- 
spondence with that which the Manitoba Grain Growers had 
shortly before presented to the Manitoba government.* In the 
responsibilities which it laid upon the provincial government the 
former, however, went even further than the latter. It called for 
an elevator commission nominated (as to majority at least) by 
the Grain Growers’ Association, and responsible to the legislature, 

1 Who, it will be recalled, had been employed by the three Western premiers 


as their intermediary in replying to the representatives of the Interprovincial 
Council in 1908. See supra, p. 82n. ; 

2 The report of the Saskatchewan Elevator Commission of 1910 constitutes one 
of the most instructive documents in the history of the grain trade of Western 
Canada. 

3 Report of Saskatchewan Elevator Commission, pp. 21, 22. 

4 See supra, pp. 85, 86. 
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a three-fifths vote of which would be necessary for removal of a 
commissioner. The government would be responsible, not only 
for providing the funds necessary to acquire and remodel the exist- 
ing elevators, but also for meeting temporary deficits.’ Initial 
guarantees of patronage by farmers were not favored, as tending 
to delay the inauguration of the system. Not only would the 
government elevators provide special binning and cleaning facil- 
ities, but the operators would also be Dominion samplers and 
weighmen, who would forward the samples for Winnipeg inspec- 
tion, while preserving the identity of each farmer’s grain in 
storage and shipment. Such a scheme, it was represented, would 
permit farmers to hold graded grain in interior instead of terminal 
storage, and to finance on warehouse certificates guaranteed as to 
grade and weight by the government.” 

In reviewing the Grain Growers’ plan, the commissioners 
pointed out the objections to a scheme in which the provincial 
government would assume all the financial responsibility while 
alienating the control; and in which farmers would be afforded 
special privileges without being directly liable for either financial 
or patronage guarantees. Leaving aside the question of the ad- 
visability of public ownership, they found the scheme objection- 
able by the inclusion of such collateral features as sampling by 
federal officials employed by a provincial authority; guarantee of 
grade and weight before shipment; government financing of grade 
certificates; and the substitution of initial for terminal main 
storage: all of which involved conflict between federal and pro- 
vincial powers. 

Findings of the Commission. — The plan embodied in the Mani- 
toba Elevator Act was objected to on the grounds of its exposure 
both to political pressure in control, and political laxity in ac- 
counting, and of the inevitable financial risk arising from its fail- 
ure to provide either a statutory monopoly or a separate system 
capable of competing with companies engaged in buying and 


1 “But we are willing that such temporary loss be charged to capital account, 
and repaid through the medium of the sinking fund, or met by a tax placed on the 
arable land of the province.” Report, p. 34. 


2 Report, pp. 23-35. 
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selling grain, as well asin storing and shipping, for which services 
the regulated rates were already low.1 

The proposal to furnish government loans to locally owned and 
controlled farmers’ elevators, commended by its advocates as 
tending to develop the spirit of coéperation and community re- 
sponsibility, was criticized as affording insufficient security to the 
province for its advances. The history of local farmers’ elevators 
had shown many individual failures, due chiefly to poor manage- 
ment and competitive limitations.? Reluctance to pay adequate 
salaries, local favoritism or interference, and lack of expert su- 
pervision had generally been responsible for the former; while 
restriction to the mere storing or shipping of grain, or lack of 
centralized selling organization, made it difficult for farmers’ ele- 
vators, even under capable management, to withstand the com- 
petition which line elevator companies not infrequently directed 
specifically against them.® 

In the opinion of the commissioners, the scheme most likely to 
prove adequate was one in which government financial aid would 
be extended, not to independent local farmers’ elevators, but to a 
farmers’ line elevator company, in which local shareholding and 
patronage responsibility would be combined with centralized 
management. It was necessary to evolve a system of elevators 
which ‘‘would be protected alike from the influence of party 
politics, from the danger of a non-sympathetic government, and 
from the risks incidental to merely local management.” * In con- 
clusion, therefore, the commissioners expressed themselves as 
follows: 


The Commission are unanimous in holding that a solution of the elevator 
problem satisfactory to the farmers must give the farmers full control of 
the system. And they are unanimous in holding that no storing and handling 
elevator is likely to be a financial success unless a considerable number of 
the growers of grain have a direct personal interest in, and responsibility 


1 Report, pp. 38-40. 

2 Twenty-nine farmers’ elevators were reported in operation in Saskatchewan 
in 1909-10, representing 3.5 per cent of all the licensed elevators in the provinces; 
70 per cent of the farmers’ elevators purchased as well as stored grain. J bid., pp. 
IIS-117. 

3 Ibid., pp. 85-88. 4 Ibid., p. 92. 
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for the elevator. The Commission therefore are unanimous in holding that 
the solution must be sought along the line of coéperation by the farmers 
themselves, assisted in the matter of finance by a provincial loan. The 
Commission consider that special legislation should be enacted providing 
for the creation of a codperative organization of the farmers on the principle 
of: 

1. The maximum amount of local control consistent with 

2. Ownership by the whole body of shareholders and management 

through a central board of directors. 


A basis of organization for such a provincial-wide codperative 
elevator company was definitely outlined, and it was suggested 
that the executive of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion should constitute its provisional directorate.' 


II. THe SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR ACT, IQII 


A bill to incorporate the ‘‘Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company” on the lines suggested by the Commission was 
promptly introduced by the Scott government at the next session 
of the legislature early in 1911. While the measure was being 
debated in the House, the Commission’s report and the govern- 
ment’s draft bill were being simultaneously and much more 
warmly discussed by the five hundred delegates of the Saskatche- 
wan Grain Growers in convention at the capital city. In the end 
the report was unanimously approved by the convention, and the 
executive of the association entered into conference with the 
government, with suggestions for various amendments to the 
bill. The most important of those accepted by the government 
was one extending the powers of the company to enable it to “‘do 
all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of 
grain,” thereby enabling it to engage in the merchandising as well 
as in the warehousing of grain, and the operation of terminal as 
well as country elevators; while trading in farm supplies was also 
within its competence. The act incorporating the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company, which become law in March, 
1911,” was thus the joint product of a Royal Commission (the 
majority of whose members were Grain Growers’ officers), of the 

1 Report, pp. 96-98. 


* Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1 Geo. v, c. 39, 1910-11. For text of act, see 
Appendix D. 
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provincial Parliament, and of the ‘Grain Growers’ Parliament.” 
It was therefore a much more carefully considered measure than 
the Manitoba Elevator Act of the preceding year, and one which 
the Grain Growers’ Association not only unanimously endorsed, 
but also officially undertook to put into effect. 

Features of the Act.— The distinctive features of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Act are found mainly in the 
relation which it established between the government and the 
company, and between the company and its shareholders’ locals. 
The five members of the Grain Growers’ executive named as 
provisional directors under the terms of incorporation were au- 
thorized to take subscriptions for shares of $50 from agricultur- 
ists only. Any number of farmer shareholders might request the 
directors to establish a local at any railway shipping point in the 
province where it was desired to construct or acquire an elevator. 
Except, however, with the special consent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the directors were not permitted to estab- 
lish such locals, unless the amount of shares subscribed by the 
supporters of the proposed local was at least equal to the cost of 
the proposed elevator;? unless 15 per cent of the amount of such 
shares had been paid up; and unless the aggregate crop acreage 
of the shareholders concerned represented a proportion of not less 
than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushels of elevator capacity 
asked for.? The intent of this provision was of course to ensure 
adequate patronage for any elevator that the company might 
construct or acquire. No pledge of patronage was required, how- 
ever, nor any penalty for diversion stipulated. Local financial 
participation, it was felt, constituted the best guarantee of sup- 
port, and avoided the difficulty of having to enforce contracts 
that might become obnoxious. At the same time the risk of in- 
vestment was lessened through the collective responsibility of the 
company for each of its local elevators. 


1 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, 1911, secs. 2, 3, 6. 

2 A minimum of 180 shares ($9000 par value) was regarded as the approximate 
capital value of the company’s standard 30,000 bushel elevators. Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company, Organization Pamphlet, No. t. 

3 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, secs. 12, 13. 
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Relation between Government and Company. — When 15 per 
cent of the necessary stock subscribed by a local had been paid 
up, the government might loan to the company, for the purpose 
of constructing, acquiring, or remodelling the desired elevator, 
a sum equal to 85 per cent of the estimated cost.’ So long as the 
above prerequisites were complied with, the government’s loans 
did not involve any limitation of the company’s liberty of action 
in regard to the location, purchase price, capacity, or equipment 
of elevators so financed. This was a feature of the act which 
had been strongly criticized by the leader of the Opposition in the 
legislature, as representing an abdication of governmental finan- 
cial responsibility.2, The government’s security was provided for, 
however, by its control over the amount of the company’s capital 
stock; * by the statutory conditions of the treasury loans which 
were made, not to the locals, but to the company, upon the joint 
liability of all the shareholders; and by the government’s rights 
as first mortgagee upon the company’s elevator properties,‘ as 
well as its claim upon uncalled capital stock.* The government’s 
elevator loans were repayable in twenty equal annual instalments 
of principal and interest, the first payment becoming due on the 
second year of the loan.® By these provisions the government’s 
advances were adequately protected without imposing duality of 
control in the company’s operations. 

Relation between Company and Locals. —'The method of share- 
holders’ control embodied in the act represented a compromise 
between corporation and codperative practices, and between cen- 
tralized management and local participation. No member might 
hold more than twenty shares,’ and no assignment or transfer of 
shares was valid unless approved by the directors.’ Shareholders, 
meetings were of two kinds, local and general. The members of 


1 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, sec. 24. 

2 Regina Leader, Feb. 8, 1911. 

3 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, sec. 3. 

4 Tbid., sec. 25. 

5 Ibid., sec. 25a, added by amendment, 1912. 

§ Ibid., sec. 25. : 

7 Ibid., sec. 3, as amended in 1912. The limit was originally ten shares. 
8 Ibid., sec. 3; By-law No. 9., Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. 
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each local were authorized to meet annually for the threefold 
purpose of discussing matters relating to the operation and man- 
agement of the local elevator, of electing a local board of manage- 
ment of five members, and of choosing a delegate to represent the 
local at the general meeting of the company’s shareholders.! In 
the local meetings, as provided by by-law, each shareholder 
present was entitled to one vote irrespective of his shareholdings, 
and no proxies were allowed.? At the annual general meetings, 


_each shareholders’ local was entitled to one delegate and one vote, 


regardless of the number of shares held by the members of any 
local.? The system of delegate representation and single voting 
at the annual meeting of the company was thus a reproduction of 
the method adopted in connection with the annual convention of 
the Grain Growers’ Association. In order that there should be no 
financial impediment to full representation, it was subsequently 


provided by by-law that the transportation expenses and a daily 


allowance for all delegates should be chargeable to the current 
expenditures of the company.‘ 

Shareholders’ locals were thus given an equal voice in the elec- 
tion of the directors of the company,* and were enabled, through 
these delegates, to bring before the general meeting resolutions, 
recommendations, or complaints recorded in their local meetings. 
With regard to management, the local members might make sug- 
gestions concerning the type of elevator desired or representations 
regarding the local operator. The technical, financial, operating, 
and official responsibility for all elevators rested, however, with 


the central management, the functions of the local management 


being largely advisory and intermediary. While individual share- 
holders were most directly concerned with the operations of their 
local elevator, their equity and liability lay with the company as 
a whole, and the value of their shares did not depend merely on 
the results of local operation. By these methods it was sought to 

5 ‘Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, sec. 14; By-laws 12 and 14. 

2 By-law no. 14, sec. 5. The act (sec. 15) originally stated that, unless other- 
wise provided by by-law, each shareholder at local meetings should have one vote 
for each share held, up to a maximum of five votes. 


3 Sec. 14; By-law no. 12, sec. 2. 4 By-law no. 2, sec. I. 
5 Nine in number, with three returned annually. Act, sec. 9. 
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combine the advantages of corporate strength and centralized 
efficiency with local interest and responsibility. 


III. INITIATION OF SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR COMPANY, IQII 


The act incorporating this unique type of farmer’s elevator 
company stipulated that it should not begin business until at least 
twenty-five locals had been duly established.! The organization 
of these locals was the principal task of the provisional director- 
ate, which circularized all the branches of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association with a view to ascertaining the demand for 
elevator organization. Local requests were numerous enough, 
but the poor crop of the previous season made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for many farmers to pay up the necessary 15 per cent of the 
subscribed stock. A government grant of $7000 toward organiza- 
tion expenses afforded, however, a measure of assistance that had 
been denied the promoters of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
and by June 6, 1911, the requisite twenty-five locals had been 
organized. Before the arrival of the appointed date of the general 
meeting, July 6, twenty-one additional locals had been estab- 
lished. The first general meeting of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Company, held at Moose Jaw, was attended, therefore, by 
representatives of forty-six locals, representing a capitalization 
of $405,050. The 8,101 shares were distributed among 2,580 
shareholders, the average holding being thus slightly over three 
shares. The nine directors elected at the Moose Jaw meeting 
selected as their executive, John A. Maharg, president, George 
Langley, vice-president, and Charles A. Dunning, secretary- 
treasurer. All three were likewise directors of both the associ- 
ation and the company, Mr. Maharg being president of both 
organizations. No such duality of office had existed between the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association and the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, which had sprung up without the official spon- 
sorship of the former, and whose shareholders and business had 
never been provincially limited. In Saskatchewan the interlock- 


1 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act, sec. 7. 


a 
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ing arrangement ensured the closest relationship between the 
parent association and the Co-operative Elevator Company dur- 
ing the infancy of the latter. 

Construction Policy of Company. —In contrast with the pro- 
cedure of the Manitoba Elevator Commission, the policy of the 
Saskatchewan Company was to build new elevators rather than 
to acquire existing ones.? The reasons for this were twofold: in 
the first place, the rapid expansion of grain production in Sas- 
katchewan called for increased elevator facilities, whereas condi- 
tions in Manitoba had become relatively stable;* in the second 
place, the desire of Saskatchewan grain growers was for a type of 
elevator in which special binning facilities would be freely avail- 
able. The adoption of the general policy of new construction also 
served to minimize the difficulties arising from the valuation, 
acquisition, and remodelling of old properties. 

At the very outset the directors engaged their own engineer, on 
whose recommendation plans were selected for standard 30,000 
and 40,000-bushel company elevators. In these liberal provision 
was made for special binning,’ and all were equipped with stand- 
ard cleaners and with 200-bushel hopper scales to permit accurate 
weighing out, thereby facilitating the collection of claims against 
railway companies in case of loss in transit. Contracts for con- 


1 Subsequently this concentration of offices was to prove an occasion of dis~ 
sent among Saskatchewan farmers: 

2 Of the first 46 elevators undertaken by the company, all but 6 represented 
new construction. C. A. Dunning, in G. G. Guide, Dec. 6, 1912. 

3 The relative situation at that time is strikingly indicated by the comparative 
statistics for the crop years 1908-09 and 1909-10. 


1908-09 1909-10 
Man. Sask. Man. Sask. 
Crop area {million acres)... 504+ 0-.+++ Benr 3-55 5.11 5.81 
Grain production (million bus.).......-.. 112.48 67.08 128.94 181.52 
Country elevators.........-.--+-+---:. 689 615 696 834 
Storage capacity (million bus.) .........- 20.82 17.92 Phisyp DYN) 
Canada Year Book, 1911. “Report, Saskatchewan Elevator Commission,” 1910, 


TeLEDs : 
4 The 30,000-bushel standard elevators contained 14 carload bins, and two 


bins of 2-carload capacity, besides two large company bins for purchased grain. 
C. A. Dunning in G. G. Guide, Dec. 6, 1911, p. 28. 
5 See supra, p. 68. 
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struction of forty of these standard elevators were distributed 
among five firms during the summer of 1911. The special require- 
ments of the company’s houses and the difficulty of forwarding 
supplies on branch lines, in some cases still under construction, 
so extended the times of completion that only seventeen were in 
operation by the first of December, thus greatly limiting the 
quantity of grain which the company could handle during its first 
year of business. The unsatisfactory experience with elevator 
contractors and the rapid organization of new locals led the com- 
pany, after the completion of these initial elevators, to estab- 
lish its own construction department to undertake the erection, 
equipment, and upkeep of all its houses. This arrangement per- 
mitted the large-scale purchase of elevator building supplies, the 
rapid and uniform construction of the standard houses, the em- 
ployment of a permanent and mobile staff, and the elimination of 
negotiations, disputes, and inspectional difficulties with outside 
contractors. 

First Year’s Operations. — During the very first year of opera- 
tions, the plan was adopted of departmentalizing the company’s 
business. In addition to the construction department, the direc- 
tors established organization, operating, sales, and accounting 
departments, all under the superintendence of Mr. Dunning, who 
was appointed general manager. The organization department, 
under the direction of Mr. Langley, was charged with the organ- 
ization of new locals, their early establishment being necessary in 
order to permit the completion of new elevators in time for the 
I9g12 crop movement. The operating department, while taking 
into consideration the representations of local boards of manage- 
ment, was given full responsibility in the engagement and control 
of local operators, and in carrying out on a uniform and consistent 
basis the policy of the company in the storing, handling, and pur- 
chasing of grain. The sales department, under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Dunning, handled all street grain purchases at the 
company’s elevator points. During the first year an arrangement 
was made with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company to act as 
selling agents on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the Saskatche- 
wan organization. The older farmers’ company thus received 
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grain from theSaskatchewan Co-operative elevators before begin- 
ning to handle it through houses of its own.! 

Despite the delay in the completion of its first forty elevators, 
the Saskatchewan Company handled 3,261,000 bushels of grain 
during its first year of operation. Of these deliveries more than 
half was specially binned for its patrons, the remainder being 
purchased by the company.” In storing and handling grain the 
company charged the statutory maximum rates, not desiring to 
prejudice the financial result of its first year’s operations. The 
provision of special binning facilities was regarded as of greater 
benefit to the farmer than reduced storage charges. In purchasing 
street grain, its operators were given no stated margin on which 
to buy, but were instructed to pay prices above those offered by 
the line companies. This tended to reduce the spread between 
track and street prices at competitive points. At places where co- 
operative elevators were not established, line elevators, it was 
claimed, paid prices for street grain as much as five cents lower 
than those offered through the country by the Co-operative 
Company.’ 

The first annual meeting of the company’s shareholders, held 
at Regina on August 21, 1912, showed a profit on the year’s opera- 
tions of $52,461. After distributing a dividend of 6 per cent*” 
(on paid-up capital) the remaining surplus of $48,798 was appro- 
priated in equal proportions to the “Elevator Reserve Account”’ 
for the purpose of financing grain purchases,® and to a “Trading 
Reserve’’ to finance prospective operations in codperative sup- 
ply.* The substantial surplus, averaging over $1,000 for each of 
the 46 elevators, most of which were in operation during only the 
latter portion of the grain-moving season, was regarded by most 
of the farmers as indicative of the large profits which the line 

1 Report of C. A. Dunning to S. G. G. A., G. G. Guide, Feb. 21, 1912. 

2 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 1912. 

3 G. Langley to S. G. G. A., G. G. Guide, Feb. 28, 1912. 


4 Six per cent was the maximum rate of dividend payable to shareholders under 
section 20 of the act of incorporation. This was raised to 10 per cent by amend- 


ment of 1913. : : 
5 Provision for such account was made under the act of incorporation, sec. 20, 


sub-sec. 4. 
6 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 1912. 
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elevators had been receiving from their monopolistic operations 
in the province. The financial results of the first year’s business 
stimulated materially the organization of new locals, which were 
more than quadrupled in number during 1912. If the Co-opera- 
tive elevators could give superior service and at the same time 
yield handsome profits, the farmers wanted more of them. 

Expansion of the Company. —-So rapidly did the work of or- 
ganization and construction proceed that the company had 137 
elevators to handle the 1912 crop, compared with the 46 in opera- 
tion during the initial year.” In the multiplication of its branches 
the directorate was actuated, not merely by the desire to meet the 
demands of Grain Growers’ locals, but also by the expediency of 
widening its area of operations, so as to be less vulnerable to the 
concentrated competition of line elevator companies.* The rapid- 
ity of expansion aggravated the difficulty of securing reliable and 
efficient local operators. Experience of the exposure of managers 
of local farmers’ elevators to interference from farmer share- 
holders had made many of the better type of operators reluctant 
at first to accept employment with the new Co-operative Elevator 
Company. The system of centralized responsibility and supervi- 
sion adopted by the Saskatchewan Company, the financial sup- 
port it enjoyed by the government, the superior type of its ele- 
vators, and the patronage which they commanded, all tended, 
however, to break down gradually such aloofness on the part of 
experienced operators, and the operating department began to 
build up a staff of efficient and loyal elevator managers, further 
recruited from seasonal assistants to whose training the depart- 
ment gave special attention. By the end of the second year 310 
men were employed in the operating department alone.‘ 

After the first year of business the Saskatchewan Company 
terminated its selling arrangement with the Grain Growers’ Grain 

1 See G. G. Guide, Aug. 28, 1912. 

2 Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 1913. 

3 “That was why endeavor had been made the second year to build a large num- 
ber of elevators. .. . It was not difficult for a line company to squeeze a small 
farmers’ elevator company out of existence at a given point; it was not impossible 
to do it at 46 points; but widen the area and it did become impossible.” C. A. 


Dunning to S. G. G. A., G. G. Guide, Feb. 23, 1916. 
* Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 1913. 
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Company, acquiring its own seat on the Grain Exchange and 
opening up a commission department at Winnipeg, to handle con- 
signed carloads and sell the company’s purchased grain. To 
facilitate business, the Winnipeg office was connected by direct 
wire with the head office at Regina. Through the company’s 137 
elevators, 12,899,030 bushels of grain were handled during the 
1912-13 season, representing the unusually high average of ap- 
proximately 95,000 bushels per elevator. Of this quantity fully 
two thirds was special binned, a significant indication of the farm- 
ers’ preference for this mode of grain marketing. The profits for 
the second year of operations (ending July 31, 1913) were over 
three times as great as in the first year, aggregating $167,927, from 
which an 8 per cent cash dividend and a 6 per cent stock dividend 
were distributed. At the date of the second annual meeting at 
Regina on November 10, 1913, the number of farmer shareholders 
had risen from the 2,508 reported at the first general meeting in 
July, 1911, to 13,156, grouped in 192 locals — more than a five- 
fold increase. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
had undoubtedly taken root throughout the province. 

The Manitoba Experiment and the Saskatchewan Plan. — The 
governments of both Manitoba and Saskatchewan had been 
simultaneously called on to meet virtually identical demands for 
government ownership of elevators from the provincial Grain 
Growers’ Associations. Within the same week in December, 1909, 
both administrations had declared their readiness to create gov- 
ernment commissions. The Manitoba Elevator Commission was 
to carry out an experiment in public ownership on lines laid down 
by the government. The Saskatchewan Elevator Commission, on 
the other hand, was to carry out an inquiry into the feasibility of 
provincial ownership of elevators. Both commissions included 
Grain Growers’ officers in their personnel. But whereas the presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Grain Growers had been appointed to the 
responsibility of administering a system under ministerial control, 
the Grain Grower members of the Saskatchewan Commission 
were charged with the responsibility of collaborating in the draft- 
ing of a plan which would commend itself both to the government 
and to their association. In Manitoba the government enacted a 
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scheme which the Grain Growers declared they could not support 
with confidence. In Saskatchewan the government gave legis- 
lative effect to-a plan which Grain Grower commissioners had 
recommended, and which had obtained the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the Grain Growers’ Parliament. In Manitoba the govern- 
ment had undertaken to establish and operate a public elevator 
system for farmers.’ In Saskatchewan the responsibility for or- 
ganization, ownership, and operation was vested in the organized 
Grain Growers themselves. In Manitoba the government as- 
sumed the full financial responsibilities on both capital and cur- 
rent account. In Saskatchewan the government was merely 
lender and guarantor, with loans and commitments adequately 
secured.! The Manitoba Elevator Commission acquired within 
a few months a great number of elevators, generally at over- 
capitalized values, without guarantee of local patronage. The 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Company built most of its own ele- 
vators, each with its own minimum shareholding constituency and 
local board. The Manitoba government elevators were ware- 
houses only. The Saskatchewan Co-operative elevators competed 
with the line companies in merchandising as well as in storing 
grain. 

The Saskatchewan system was a year later than the Manitoba 
enterprise in coming into existence, but in 1912 the former was 
entering upon a programme of confident expansion, while the 
Manitoba government was seeking to disembarrass itself of its 
disastrous elevator enterprise. In both provinces the solution of 
the elevator crisis was found in the assumption of elevator opera- 
tion by farmer-owned companies on a competitive basis. In 
Saskatchewan this solution was arrived at as the outcome of a 
thoroughgoing preliminary investigation. In Manitoba it came 
about as ‘a sequel to the débdcle of an ill-considered government 
ownership experiment. In Saskatchewan the government as- 
sumed financial sponsorship of a statutory farmers’ codperative 
company. In Manitoba it was the Grain Growers’ Company 
which came to the relief of the government in its embarrassment. 

‘ By an amendment to the Co-operative Elevator Act (sec. 27a), in 1913, the 


Provincial Treasurer was authorized to guarantee, under appropriate securities, 
the repayment of approved bank loans made to the company for operating purposes. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ALBERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


I. THE Unitep FARMERS oF ALBERTA 


In Alberta the demand for government ownership of elevators 
was less general and insistent than in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, although the Foothill Province had joined in the representa- 
tions of the Interprovincial Council to the Western premiers in 
1908. If Alberta farmers moved less aggressively in this matter 
than the Grain Growers’ organizations in the other provinces, it 
was primarily because at that time wheat growing occupied a 
much less conspicuous place in Alberta’s agricultural economy, 
and because the province did not then possess a united farmers’ 
organization. 

Wheat Growing in Alberta. — Until the opening of the twentieth 
century Alberta had been essentially a stock-raising country, with 
a growing tendency toward mixed farming in the park lands of the 
central and northern portions. The greater humidity and more 
broken topography of that region, with the relative frequency of 
early frosts, favored the production of oats rather than of wheat, 
especially before the evolution of the early maturing Marquis 
wheat.! With the setting in of the immigration tide at the turn of 
the century, and with the enclosure of much of the southern 
grazing lands into homestead holdings, the raising of winter wheat 
began to assume some importance, and Alberta Red Winter 
wheat had been added to the inspection grades of the Grain In- 
spection Act in 1906. It was not, however, until the Canadian 
Northern Railway penetrated central Alberta and the Marquis 
variety was introduced, that spring wheat growing attained ap- 


1 See Buller, Essays on Wheat, pp. 174-183. In the year 1900 the wheat pro- 
duction of that portion of the North-West Territories subsequently incorporated in 
the Province of Alberta amounted to only 797,839 bushels, while the oat yield ag- 
gregated 3,791,259 bushels. 
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preciable proportions in the westernmost prairie province.’ In 
1906, the year after the organization of the Province of Alberta, 
the area sown to wheat amounted to only 223,930 acres, com- 
pared with 2,721,079 acres in Manitoba and 2,117,484 acres in 
Saskatchewan.? Not until 1911 did the wheat crop of Alberta 
exceed 10,000,000 bushels.? Of Alberta’s relatively limited grain 
production a considerable proportion was shipped in sacks to 
British Columbia and the Yukon.* The elevator problem was, 
therefore, a less significant issue with the farmers of Alberta at 
this time than with the Grain Growers’ Associations in the other 
Prairie Provinces. 

Farmers’ Organizations in Alberta. — Not only was Alberta 
relatively backward as a wheat-producing province, but it also 
lacked as representative and as coherent a provincial farmers’ 
organization as that of the Manitoba or Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Associations. A certain number of locals of the old 
Territorial Grain Growers’ Association had been organized in the 
district of Alberta, and not a few Alberta farmers were included 
among the shareholders of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. 
Apart from local agricultural societies, however, no general farm- 
ers’ organization developed within Alberta until just prior to the 
creation of the province, when a number of settlers who had re- 
cently migrated to the Edmonton district from Dakota and Ne- 
braska, where they had been members of the American Society 
of Equity,® organized some branches of that society in their new 
home. 

With the creation of the Province of Alberta in 1905, a move- 
ment was initiated with a view to bringing about a united and a 

1 Buller, op. ctt., pp. 157, 158. 

* Census of North-West Provinces, 1906. 

5 In ro11, under exceptionally favorable crop conditions, Alberta produced 
36,143,000 bushels of wheat, and 56,964,000 bushels of oats. Canada Year Book, 
IQIitl. 

9 See Elevator Report by Thos. Woolford to Alberta Farmers’ Association. 
Edmonton Bulletin, January 15, 1909. 

° This organization had originated in Indiana about 1902, obtaining its strong- 

est hold in Wisconsin. Its central aim was “‘controlled marketing” through organi- 


zation of producers and establishment of producers’ warehouses. See B. H. Hib- 
bard, Marketing Agricultural Products, chap. 20. 
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distinctly provincial farmers’ organization. The lead in this agi- 
tation was taken by Rice Sheppard of the Strathcona local of the 
Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, who pointed out that the 
organized influence of the farmers of Alberta was greatly limited 
through their division into branches of two organizations, one of 
which had its headquarters in Indiana, and the other of which 
was preparing to change its name to the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association. The Equity followers as a whole were loath, 
however, to relinquish their identity, and sought to remove the 
objection of American domination by forming the Canadian So- 
ciety of Equity. The immediate result of this union movement 
was limited to the amalgamation in 1905 of the Strathcona local 
of the Territorial Association and the neighboring Clover Bar 
local of the Society of Equity, to form the Alberta Farmers’ 
Association.! 

During the next three years both organizations carried on 
active efforts to extend their membership and influence through 
the province. The Canadian Society of Equity entertained am- 
bitious plans of farmer-owned flour and lumber mills, and so forth, 
and sold stock extensively in a codperative company formed to 
develop a timber limit. The collapse of this concern in 1907 con- 
siderably weakened the prestige of the Society in the province.? 
The activities of the Alberta Farmers’ Association were mainly of 
an educational, protective, and legislative character. They or- 
ganized a provincial seed fair, secured the establishment of sepa- 
rate federal inspection grades for Alberta hard winter wheat,’ 
and were instrumental in obtaining the appointment of a provin- 
cial pork commission to consider the establishment of a govern- 
ment pork-packing plant as a means of lessening the farmers’ 
marketing dependence on the ‘‘packing monopoly.” * In 1907, as 
previously recorded, the executive of the association had joined 
with the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Grain Growers to form the 
Interprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ and Farmers’ Associ- 


1 The use of the title “‘Farmers’’’ instead of “Grain Growers’” is significant of 


the more diversified character of Alberta’s agriculture. 
2 Wood, Farmers’ Movements in Canada, pp. 199-201. 
3 Amendments to Grain Inspection Act, 1908, sec. 17. 
4 Canadian Annual Review, 1908, p. 502. 
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ations, and had participated through the Council in the negotia- 
tions with the three Western premiers for government ownership 
of elevators.! In the 1908 convention of the association, however, 
the elevator question was not a subject of special discussion. 

Formation of United Farmers of Alberta, 1909. — Despite a 
second unsuccessful attempt, in 1906, to amalgamate the Society 
of Equity and the Alberta Farmers’ Association,’ there was a 
growing realization among Alberta farmers of the obvious ad- 
vantage of having a single inclusive organization to bring the 
farmers’ needs and views before the government and to codperate 
with the other provincial organizations, particularly in respect to 
the elevator and tariff issues. Moreover, the setback which the 
Society of Equity suffered from the failure of its timber enterprise 
made its leaders more disposed to negotiate with the Farmers’ 
Association, whose constructive representations were receiving 
sympathetic consideration and action from the provincial govern- 
ment. Finally in September, 1908, representatives of the two 
organizations came together and drafted a basis of union, which, 
after consideration by the locals of the two bodies, was unani- 
mously adopted by the two conventions meeting simultaneously 
in Edmonton in January, 1909. Much discussion had raged over 
the name of the new organization. A happy compromise was 
effected by adopting the designation of the ‘‘United Farmers of 
Alberta, Our Motto, Equity.” Its principal objects were de- 
clared to be: 

1. To further the interests of farmers and ranchers in all branches of 
agriculture; to promote the best methods of farm business; to seek to en- 
large and increase our markets; to obtain by united effort profitable and 
equitable prices for farm produce; and to secure the best and cheapest 
transportation. 

2. To study and teach the principles of codperation and to promote the 
establishment of codperative societies. 


3. To watch and influence and promote legislation relative to the above 
objects and to take any political action necessary for this purpose. 


1 See supra, p. 82, 

* The negotiations broke down mainly because the Society of Equity aimed at 
Dominion-wide organization, while the A. F. A. favored a distinctly provincial 
organization. Wood, of. cit., p. 201. 
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4. To promote social intercourse and the study of economic and social 
questions bearing on our interest as farmers.! 


Each organization at the time of amalgamation had approxi- 
mately 2,500 members.” Under the constitution adopted, new 
local unions might be formed by a group of not less than ten qual- 
ified farmers in any locality subscribing to the constitution and 
duly reporting to the association. Each local was entitled to 
representation at the annual convention, on the basis of one dele- 
gate for each ten members in good standing. After considerable 
discussion the Grain Growers’ Guide was adopted in preference 
to various Alberta farm journals as the official organ of the asso- 
ciation. By this gesture the United Farmers of Alberta declared 
their solidarity with the Grain Growers’ Movement. 


II. THe ALBERTA CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR ACT, 1913 


While the first U. F. A. convention placed on record its ‘‘ap- 
proval of the movement made by the Interprovincial Council for 
government ownership of elevators,’’* no explicit instructions 
were given to the directors to press the matter with the Alberta 
government. The reply of the Western premiers to the repre- 
sentatives of the Interprovincial Council was made public a few 
days after the close of the U. F. A. convention.* When it became 
apparent toward the close of the year, that each province would 
have to work out its own elevator policy and plans,® the United 
Farmers of Alberta began to study more seriously and definitely 
their peculiar requirements in relation to grain storage and ship- 
ping. At the 1910 convention, an Elevator Committee under 
President Bower was appointed to formulate a detailed plan for a 
system of government elevators for submission to the legislature,° 
Premier Rutherford having given assurance that ‘‘if the farmers 
of Alberta present a request to the Alberta government, to con- 
sider a scheme for government ownership of elevators in this 

1 Constitution, United Farmers of Alberta, Art. 2. 

2 Convention Reports, Edmonton Bulletin, Jan. 14-16, 1909. 
3 U. F. A., 1900. 
4 See supra, p. 82. 


5 See supra, p. 84. 
6 U. F. A., 1910. 
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province, the request would be granted and any suggestion given 
full consideration.” ? 

Nature of Alberta’s Elevator Problem. — In rendering its report 
to the 1911 convention, the U. F. A. Elevator Committee empha- 
sized the divergence between Alberta’s grain-marketing problem 
and that of the other Prairie Provinces. The British Columbia in- 
terior market and the export route by Vancouver (from which 
much was expected through the prospective completion of the 
Panama Canal) offered the Alberta grain grower a more profitable 
and promising outlet for his product than the Winnipeg market, 
provided he had equal facilities for westward and eastward ship- 
ment.? The Manitoba Grain Act, however, had been formulated 
to meet the conditions of eastward movement solely, and of bulk 
sale by grade only. Elevator operators were allowed under the 
act to send forward farmers’ grain in country storage to the lake- 
head terminals, upon mere notification to the owner. The farmer 
was not free, therefore, to take advantage of better prices that 
might be obtainable in British Columbia. Moreover, consigned 
cars could not be diverted westward from Calgary except at pro- 
hibitive cost, since that place was not a car-order point. Without 
an interior terminal elevator where the farmer might obtain gov- 
ernment grade and weight, and store his grain for westward ship- 
ment, by carload, or in sacks, as generally required for British 
Columbia consumption, any advantages which the western mar- 
ket might offer accrued only to the elevator companies. The com- 
mittee felt, therefore, that the establishment of Calgary as a car- 
order point, the construction there of an interior government 
terminal, and the amendment of the Grain and Inspection acts, 
were of greater concern to the Alberta grain grower than the gov- 
ernment ownership of initial elevators. Before making definite 
recommendations in regard to the latter, the committee desired to 
observe the results of the elevator schemes under experiment in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan.’ 

1 G. G. Guide, Jan. 5, 1910. 

* The distance from Calgary to Vancouver is 640 miles, whereas the distance 
ee Calgary to Fort William is 1,250 miles, and to Montreal 2,250 miles, lake and 
Tau. : 

3 U. F.A., 1911; G. G. Guide, Jan. 25, 1911, p. 16. 
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During 1911-12 representatives of the U. F. A. pressed before 
the federal authorities the case for making Calgary a terminal 
point, as a means of securing to Alberta farmers the advantages 
of the western market. Declaration of such intention was made 
by the government in connection with the general overhauling of 
grain legislation through the enactment of the Canada Grain Act 
in 1912.1 Meanwhile the problem of initial storage was becoming 
more urgent, as dry farming encroached further upon the former 
grazing lands of southern Alberta, and as the early maturing 
Marquis extended the wheat frontiers northward. Since Alberta 
shipping points were on the average between 1,000 and 1,200 
miles from the head of the lakes, its growers not only had heavier 
freight charges to meet, but were also at a relative disadvantage 
in the securing of cars. Except when harvests were unusually 
early, cars were rarely able to make more than one or two return 
trips between Alberta points and the lake terminals before the 
close of navigation. After the first movement, therefore, the 
spread between track and street prices tended to be at a maximum 
at Alberta shipping stations, while opportunities for platform 
shipment were limited from the same cause.” Street sellers were 
disposed to blame the elevator companies for the extent of such 
spread, while carload shippers became increasingly insistent upon 
the necessity for special binning facilities. Thus the demand for 
a system of farmer-controlled elevators became steadily intensi- 
fied in Alberta. 

Elevator Policy of United Farmers of Alberta. — During 1911 
the U. F. A. Elevator Committee investigated the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator plan, and recommended to the 1912 
convention that the Alberta government be requested to in- 
troduce a similar act to incorporate the ‘“‘ Alberta Co-operative 

1 See infra, p. 218n. With the completion of the federal government interior 
storage elevator at Calgary in 1915, Calgary was made a terminal inspection and 
car-order point. After the opening of the Panama Canal, a small transfer elevator 
was erected by the federal government at Vancouver, in 1916. The westward 


movement of Alberta grain did not attain any significant proportions, however, 
until after 1921, following enlargement of transfer facilities and freight-rate ad- 


justments. 
2 See report of Thos. Woolford to U. F. A., Edmonton Bulletin, Jan. 18, 1909; 


also report of U. F. A. Elev. Comm., G. G. Guide, Jan. 29, 1913, Pp. 14. 
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Company.” Premier Sifton, who had succeeded Hon. A. C. 
Rutherford in 1910, took the position, however, that the Saskatch- 
ewan system had not been in force long enough to demonstrate 
whether it would be suitable for the different conditions in Al- 
berta.! By the time of the 1913 convention (January 21) the 
U. F. A. Elevator Committee had had an instructive opportunity 
of comparing the respective merits of the Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan systems, and of considering the details of adaptation of the 
latter to Alberta. They favored, however, even more complete 
control by the farmers than in the case of the Saskatchewan Com- 
pany” To this end they recommended that the government of 
Alberta should be asked merely to guarantee the bonds of a 
farmer-owned company for the erection of a line of elevators in 
the province. As considerable working capital and a strong sell- 
ing organization on the Winnipeg Exchange would be needed, 
however, to operate such a system, it was contemplated that, while 
shareholders’ locals should be established as in Saskatchewan, 
the operation of the elevators might be undertaken by the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, with its strong resources and connec- 
tions.? After a memorable debate, the report was adopted by the 
convention, and the directors were instructed to work out the 
scheme with the government, with power to vary the terms at 
their discretion. 

The Alberta government, satisfied now as to the unanimity and 
definiteness of the farmers’ demand, and impressed by the initial 
results of the Saskatchewan plan, was quite prepared to draft a 
bill in conference with the U. F. A. representatives. It was not 
willing, however, to guarantee the bonds of a company which 
contemplated turning over the operation of its elevators to an- 
other company with headquarters outside the province. It was 

1G. G. Guide, Jan. 24, 1912. 

2 “The first requisite for a system of elevators in Alberta was the absolute 
control and management by the farmers themselves, with the very slightest pos- 
sible chance for interference eliminated.” Report of U. F. A. Elev. Com., 1913. 

° Report of U.F.A. Elev. Com., 1913, G. G. Guide, Jan. 5, 1913. Address of E. J. 
Fream, U. F. A. Convention, 1913, G. G. Guide, Feb. 5, 1913. The G. G. G. Co. had 
opened a branch office at Calgary in August, 1909, to facilitate the handling of 


farmers’ consignments from the rapidly expanding wheat-growing area of southern 
and central Alberta. G. G. G. Co., 1910. 
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prepared, on the other hand, to give the farmers complete control 
of the company’s policy and operations; and as the bonds of the 
province could evidently be marketed on more advantageous 
terms than those of a farmers’ company, carrying a provincial 
guarantee, it was agreed that the elevators should be financed by 
means of direct government loans to the company to the extent of 
85 per cent of the cost of construction or acquisition, under pro- 
visions for security similar to those contained in the Saskatche- 
wan plan. 

Comparison of Alberia and Saskatchewan Elevator Acts. —'The 
act incorporating the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company ! reproduced the main features, and considerable of the 
text, of the Saskatchewan act. Certain significant modifications, 
however, may be noted. In the first place, under the Alberta act 
the powers of the incorporated farmers’ company were more fully 
enumerated. In addition to being generally empowered “to con- 
struct, acquire by purchase, agreement, lease or otherwise, main- 
tain and operate grain elevators, in the province of Alberta... 
and to buy and sell grain and generally do all things necessary to 
the production, storing and marketing of grain,” the Alberta 
Company was specifically authorized ‘‘to act as commission or 
general agents for any person, company, or corporation in the 
purchase, sale, storing, and delivery of any and all goods and 
chattels required by farmers.”’? In this the intention of the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Company to engage in codperative trading as well 
as in elevator operation is definitely implied. 

In the second place, provision was made for possible operating 
arrangements, or even amalgamation with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, subject to the double proviso that no such “‘sale, 
lease, or agreement with any other company for the control or 
operation of the said elevators”’ would be valid unless previously 
submitted to all shareholders’ locals, and approved by a majority 
of the whole number of shareholders voting; or enforceable until 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council.’ 


1 Stat. of Alberta, 4 Geo. V, c. 13, 1913. 
2 Tbid., sec. 5; compare Sask. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 2. 
3 [bid., secs. 5, 6. 
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The requirements of the Saskatchewan act as to local stock 
subscription equivalent to the estimated cost of elevator peti- 
tioned for, and as to minimum tributary crop area of 6,000 acres 
under subscribers’ control, were reproduced in the Alberta mea- 
sure.! In conformity, however, with the U. F. A. policy of retain- 
ing complete financial control in the hands of the farmers, the 
paid-up capital requirements were made more exacting in the 
case of Alberta stock subscribers. Shares were to be issued at 
$60 par value, of which 20 per cent was to be paid up prior to the 
erection or acquisition of local elevators, and the remaining 80 
per cent in four annual instalments.” Since the government loan 
amounted to 85 per cent of the capital cost of elevators, a margin 
of 5 per cent was thus provided as working capital for the com- 
pany. 

With respect to the disposition of company revenues, provision 
was made for patronage distribution of profits, subject however, 
to the following priorities: (a) annual payments due the province, 
(b) all current liabilities, (c) such reserve appropriations as the 
directors should deem advisable.* No provision was made, as in 
the Saskatchewan act, for distribution in the form of stock divi- 
dends.* Some dissension had arisen among the directors over the 
failure to make patronage distribution compulsory. It was agreed 
by the majority, however, that ade§rate inducement must be 
offered to secure farmers’ capital, and ti@at a reserve would have 
to be accumulated for trading purposes before any dividend to 
patrons could be considered. The accounting difficulties involved 
in such distribution, where grain could be handled for patrons in 
half a dozen different ways, were also recognized.° 


1 Alberta Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 15; cf. Sask. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 13. 

* Alberta Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 19. Since Saskatchewan Co-operative share- 
holders were required to pay up only 15 per cent on a $50 share, their initial pay- 
ment was $7.50, while Alberta shareholders had to pay $12 per share. The latter 
had the option of paying up the remaining instalments by authorizing the company 
to deduct an extra one cent per bushel over and above the regular charge for hand- 
ling their grain. 

3 Alberta Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 36. 

* Sask. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 20, sub-sec. 3(e). 

° Address of E. J. Fream, to U. F. A., G. G. Guide, Jan. 28, 1914. 
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Organization of Alberta Co-operative Elevator Company, 1913. — 
The Alberta Company was authorized to begin business when 
twenty locals should have been organized.! Following the Sas- 
katchewan precedent, the officers of the United Farmers of 
Alberta were named as incorporators and authorized to act as 
provisional directors, the legislature making a grant of $5,000 for 
organizational expenses. The provisional board met on April 25 
(1913), and chose as their provisional executives W. J. Tregillus, 
Calgary, president; E. Carswell, Red Deer, vice-president, and 
E. J. Fream, Calgary, secretary-treasurer.? So aggressively was 
the organization work prosecuted, and so ready were the farmers 
to participate in the enterprise, that the requisite initial twenty 
locals, each with a minimum of 134 shares, or $8,040 subscribed 
stock, were duly organized by July. As several others were in 
course of organization, it was decided to defer the first general 
meeting to permit larger representation. At the same time, in 
order to ensure that the new elevators would be in a position to 
handle the current crop, and thus avoid the embarrassments of 
the Saskatchewan Company during its initial season,*® the pro- 
visional executive, feeling assured of the farmers’ support, as- 
sumed the responsibility of ordering supplies, securing elevator 
sites from the railways, and initiating the construction of 22 ele- 
vators, in anticipation of tle general meeting. It was decided 
from the first to avoid thvunsatisfactory initial experience of the 
Saskatchewan Company in carrying on construction by contract. 
Accordingly, the provisional executive engaged its own company 
engineer, adopted a standard elevator type of 35,000 bushels 
average capacity, with 22 large carload bins, and employed ex- 
tensively the labor of neighboring farmers at day rates.* When 
the general meeting of shareholders did assemble in Calgary, on 
August 19, instead of the statutory twenty locals, no less than 


1 Alta. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 9. Twenty-five initial locals had been required 
under the Saskatchewan act, sec. 7. 

2 These provisional officers were respectively, president, 4th vice-president, and 
honorary secretary-treasurer of the U. F. A. 

3 See supra, p. 108. 

4 Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 1913; Calgary Albertan, Aug. 
20, I913. 
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forty-six, with 3,500 shareholders, were represented,’ and the 
directors were able to report a subscribed capital of $360,000, with 
half the work-of construction on 42 elevators completed.? 


III. OPERATIONS OF ALBERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR COOMPANY 


With the provisional executive reappointed, the first year’s 
operations of the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany were carried on through 52 elevators, 10 houses being pur- 
chased in addition to the 42 built by the company. Although all 
of these were not ready to receive grain when the movement be- 
gan, nearly 4,000,000 bushels were handled.* While the Alberta 
Company had a seat on the Calgary Grain Exchange (a purely 
cash market), most of the grain purchased or shipped through its 
elevators was sold on the Winnipeg market through the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, acting as its selling agency.‘ 

Relations with Grain Growers’ Company. — The Grain Grow- 
ers’ Grain Company stood indeed more or less in the relation of 
business guardian to the new-born farmers’ company.® Not only 
did it handle the latter’s grain on the Winnipeg Exchange, but it 
also loaned its capital and credit to assist the Alberta Company 
in financing purchases of street grain and advances to farmers on 
stored or consigned grain. The Grain Growers’ Company thus 
undertook to do for the Alberta Co-operaitive what the Saskatche- 
wan government had done for the farmers’ elevator company in 
that province by guaranteeing its account with the bank. The 


1 By coincidence this was the same number of locals as were represented at the 
first general meeting of Saskatchewan Company. See supra, p. 106. 

2 A.F.C. E. Co., 1913. 

3 The amount of grain handled up to June 30, 1914, was 3,774,381 bushels. 
In the first year the Saskatchewan Co-op. handled 3,261,000 bushels through its 
46 elevators. A. F. C. E. Co., 1914. 

4 The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. registered one of its seats on the Winnipeg Ex- 
change in the name of the manager of the Alberta Company, thereby entitling the 
latter to the commission rate chargeable to Exchange members. Statement of 
E. J. Fream to writer. 

5 The liaison between the two companies centered largely about the person of 
E. J. Fream, secretary-treasurer and manager of the Alberta Co-op., who had been 
Alberta director of the Grain Growers’ Co., since 1911, continuing as such until 
1916. 
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extent of the financial assistance rendered by the Winnipeg Com- 
pany is indicated by the fact that at the end of the Alberta Com- 
pany’s first business year its current liability to the former stood 
at $328,000, nearly three times the amount of its total paid-up 
capital.’ The financing of the 1914 crop was fraught with con- 
siderable difficulty, owing to the disturbance of credit following 
the outbreak of the war. Since the Alberta Company was not in 
a position to borrow on its own credit,” its operations were made 
possible only through the Grain Growers’ Company ,whose liquid 
reserves made it less dependent on bank borrowings.’ At the end 
of the second year the Alberta Company owed the latter $87,781, 
secured by stocks of grain and flour, and indirectly by unpaid 
calls on subscribed capital.* 

Elevator Operations. — Owing to the much smaller volume of 
grain production in Alberta, the number of elevator locals, while 
steadily increasing, did not expand at as rapid a rate as in Sas- 
katchewan. Both companies had commenced their first year’s 
operations with 46 established locals. At the beginning of the 
fourth year’s business, the Alberta Company had 103 local ele- 
vators, while the Saskatchewan Co-operative had owned 215 at 
the same stage.® In proportion to crop acreage, however, the 
density of codperative elevators in Alberta was only slightly less 
than that in Saskatchewan at the relative dates.® Alberta farm- 
ers, being farther removed from the lakehead terminals, were 
disposed to make even greater use of special binning facilities than 
their Saskatchewan neighbors, no less than 60 per cent of the 
company’s share of the great 1915 crop being so handled.’ In 

1 A. F. C. E. Co. Balance Sheet, 1914. 

2 Since the company possessed no liquid assets, the banks refused to extend 
credit unless its account should be guaranteed by the provincial government or by 
some responsible grain firm. For five days in 1914 buying at company elevators 
had to be discontinued altogether. A. F. C. E. Co., 1915, pp. 27, 28. 

3 Credit requirements were considerably lessened by the low volume of the 1914 
wheat crop — amounting in all to only 140,000,000 bushels. 

4G. G. G. Co., 1915, p. 27. 

5 A. F.C. E. Co., Nov. 1916; Sask. Co-op. Nov., 1914. ; 

6 The area in wheat and coarse grains in Saskatchewan in 1914 was approxi- 
mately 9,250,000 acres, while the corresponding crop area in Alberta in 1916 was 


about 5,250,000 acres. Canada Year Book, 1915, 1917. 
7A. F.C. E. Co., 1916. 
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Alberta, as in Saskatchewan, the policy of the coédperative ele- 
vator companies of offering higher and at the same time uniform 
prices for street grain at all points taking the same freight rate, 
served to reduce the spread between street and track prices at 
competing points.! Thus the wagon-load seller, as well as the 
farmer desiring to have his grain specially binned, was benefited 
by the company’s participation. 

Collateral Coéperative Enterprises. — In contrast with the Sas- 
katchewan Company, which concentrated its attention and re- 
sources on grain marketing exclusively, the Alberta Farmers’ 
Company early availed itself of its wide powers of incorporation 
to diversify its operations. In the very first year of business a 
Livestock Department and a Co-operative Supply Department 
were initiated, as supplementary to the elevator operations. This 
policy of the Alberta Farmers’ Company was in part a reflection 
of the more diversified character of Alberta’s agriculture, and 
partly due no doubt to the influence of the Society of Equity 
strain in its origin, as well as to its close connection with the Grain 
Growers’ Company, which had decided in 1912 to enter the field 
of codperative supply. The new company, it was felt, should 
function as the general commercial codperative agency of U. F. A. 
locals, and its elevator operators could be employed, not merely 
as local grain warehousemen, but also as livestock shipping and 
farm supply agents.” 

For years the A. F. A. and the U. F. A. had endeavored to 
secure the establishment of a government pork-packing plant, 
but had failed to obtain the necessary patronage guarantee for 
hog deliveries requested by the government.’ With the formation 

1 “The presence of the [Alberta] Company in the market has considerably re- 
duced the spread between track and street prices. Whereas in former years a spread 
of six and seven cents was common, the highest spread this season has been four 


cents, and that on only two days.” Address of E. J, Fream to U. F. A., 1914, 
G. G. Guide, Jan. 28, 1914. 

“We have farmers who have drawn their grain twenty to thirty miles to our 
elevator rather than sell to those close at home.” A. F. C. E. Co., 1914; G. G. 
Guide, Oct. 21, 1914. 

? In 1915-16 the company undertook to pay its elevator agents a bonus based 
on the amount of co-operative supply and livestock business handled. 

* See supra, p. 115; U. F. A. 1911, 1912, 1914. The provincial government had 
asked for minimum guaranteed delivery of 50,000 hogs a year. 
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of the Alberta Farmers’’Co-operative Company it was felt that 
more immediate profits could be realized for livestock producers 
by establishing a farmer-owned marketing agency at the stock- 
yards. Such activity was strongly favored by President Bower 
and Vice-President Carswell, both of whom had been officers of 
the Red Deer local of the A. F. A. which in 1909 had organized the 
first codperative livestock marketing association in Canada.! 
Operating as a pioneer in its field, the Livestock Department of 
the Alberta Company found it necessary more than once to change 
its methods in response to producers’ preferences and competitive 
conditions. Thus patronage considerations led to the abandon- 
ment of the Red Deer plan of prorating commission profits in the 
form of stock dividends, in favor of buying livestock at local ship- 
ping points for resale in the Calgary market. Insufficient working 
capital, and losses arising out of inexpert buying amid uncertain 
market conditions, compelled recourse in turn to the method of 
codperative carload consignment to the company’s Livestock 
Commission Department, buying being limited to stockers and 
feeders for farmers’ orders. By 1916 the company was handling 
20 per cent of all livestock shipments received at the Calgary 
yards, and had also established itself in the new Edmonton stock- 
yards. But while its livestock operations were serviceable as a 
form of coéperative pioneering, they did not prove financially 
profitable to the company in these experimental years.’ 

In response to demands from numerous shareholders that the 
company should undertake the handling of the supplies the farmer 
had to buy, as well as of the grain and livestock he had to sell, the 
management made a beginning, in the spring of 1914, of supplying 
flour and feed through company elevators at points where locals 
requested such service. In the following year the range of com- 
modities handled was extended to include coal, lumber, fence- 
posts, wire, binder twine, hay, fruit, salt, and so forth. The co- 
operative plan involved centralized buying or ordering from main 
sources of supply through the Co-operative Department, local 
distribution through company elevator operators, and the hand- 


1 “Red Deer U. F. A. Co-operative Association,” Agric. Gazette of Canada, Nov. 
1914. 2 A. F.C. E. Co., 1914, 1915, 1916. 
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ling of individual orders and collections through secretaries of 
shareholders’ locals. Owing to the company’s limited trading 
capital, it was'sought to handle supplies as far as possible on an 
order or commission basis, with the Co-operative Department act- 
ing merely as purchasing agency for locals. It was found, how- 
ever, that in the case of such commodities as coal, flour, binder 
twine, and the like, buying could not be conducted on the most 
advantageous terms, nor effective competitive service rendered, 
unless the company carried stocks of its own and maintained 
local storage facilities. Accordingly coal-sheds and flour ware- 
houses were erected at numerous points as adjuncts to company 
elevators, which thus served as distributing as well as assembling 
units.? 

Financial Resulis. — While the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company was thus endeavoring to render the largest 
possible service to its shareholders, its initial financial returns 
were much less satisfactory than those of the Grain Growers’ 
Company or the Saskatchewan Co-operative. While the profit 
and loss account at the end of the second year showed a credit 
balance of $36,240, no depreciation had been allowed on the com- 
pany’s elevators during the first year, and it was not until the 
exceptional crop of 1915 ” resulted in a gross profit of $282,485 for 
the third year, that any dividend was paid by the company, and 
that on grounds of policy rather than of strict financial justifica- 
tion.? Considerable difficulty had been experienced in securing 
the payment of annual instalments on subscribed stock,* and the 
restricted working capital of the company imposed heavy ex- 
penditures on account of interest. The financial difficulties. of 


1 By 1917 the company had coal-sheds at 119 points. A. F. C. E. Co., r9r7. 5 

* The grain handled by the company in 1915-16 was equivalent to 222,075 
bushels per elevator, compared with 82,050 bushels in 1913-14 and 66,300 in 1914- 
t5. A. F.C. E. Co., Dec. 1916. 

* “It was felt by your directors that, while possibly as a straight business pro- 
position it might not be advisable to pay a dividend, still, from the point of view of 
policy it would without doubt well repay the company.”’ A. F.C. E. Co., 1916. 

* The paid-up capital of the company was actually less than 20 per cent of the 
subscribed stock at the end of the third year. A. F. C. E. Co., 1916. 

° In 1914-15 the item of interest alone exceeded $75,000, equivalent to 38 per 
cent of operating expenses. 
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the company had been-increased by premature entry into live- 
stock and farm-supply trading operations, which the Saskatche- 
wan Company had avoided, and which the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany had entered into only after building up large reserve funds. 
The Alberta Company’s income was limited, moreover, by its in- 
ability to conduct its own selling operations on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange during the initial years. In its physical expansion 
and in its business services to its farmer shareholders the Alberta 
Company had made remarkable progress during its first three 
years. This had been largely made possible, however, only 
through the financial, commercial, and moral assistance of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company, with which a closer identifica- 
tion was now being seriously considered. 


CHAPTER X 


THE GRAIN GROWERS AND THE TERMINALS 


I. Toe Gram Growers’ DEMANDS 


The campaign of the organized Grain Growers for provincial 
ownership of initial elevators had been coupled, it will be re- 
called, with the demand for federal ownership and operation of 
terminal elevators.! In aiming to remove the control of ware- 
housing facilities from the hands of grain-trading interests the 
Grain Growers sought, consistently enough, to have elevators 
operated as public utilities, not only at local assembling points, 
but also at the strategic terminal points, where the entire export- 
able surplus was concentrated, and where grain in store com- 
manded the basic prices from which country quotations were 
derived. 

Although the railway companies had not found it feasible to 
undertake themselves the provision of grain storage facilities 
at initial shipping points, all terminal warehouses at Fort William 
and Port Arthur had been owned and operated by railway com- 
panies from 1883, when the C. P. R. built its first lakehead ele- 
vator, until 1904, when two public elevators were erected at Fort 
William by companies operating lines of country houses.” In 
1906 the Canadian Northern Railway leased to grain companies 
the large terminal houses it had constructed at Port Arthur on 
completing its line to the head of the lakes in 1902. After 1904, 
therefore, the terminal storage facilities, which had hitherto been 
owned and operated exclusively by the railways, began to pass 
gradually under the control of grain companies, thus effecting an 
integration of country assembling systems and central storage.? 

Grain might be received and held in privately owned public 
terminals under four different conditions of ownership. It might 
be (a) purchased grain belonging to the owners or lessees of the 

' See supra, p. 89. 
2? The Ogilvie Milling Co., and the Empire Elevator Co. 
* See Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 76,774 
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terminal elevator; (0) grain bought by exporters, eastern millers, 
or other dealers, and held in store pending shipment; (c) grain 
shipped by farmers, over platform or through country elevators, 
for terminal storage pending sale; (d) grain delivered to country 
elevators by farmers on graded storage tickets, and shipped on 
to the terminal by the elevator company in order to clear its 
country bins.! 

Complaints of Grain Growers against Terminal Elevators. — 
The operation of public terminal elevators by companies in- 
terested in the buying and selling of grain was regarded with 
suspicion and antagonism by the Grain Growers, for several 
reasons. It was believed, in the first place, that mixing of grades 
took place in public as well as private elevators, higher grades 
being diluted with admixtures of lower-grade grain, and lower 
grades being “‘promoted”’ by adding sufficient quantities of 
superior grain to enable the whole to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the next higher grade. Thus, it was claimed, the average 
quality of grades exported from the terminals was lower than that 
on which the farmers’ grain was sold. It was also generally be- 
lieved that terminal elevator operators as a rule did not clean the 
grain to the full extent of the dockage set on the inspection cer- 
tificate, thereby gaining on weights as well as lowering the qual- 
ity of the inspected grain. Not only, it was inferred, did mixing 
and undercleaning of graded grain mean higher profits to dealers 
at the expense of growers, but it further reacted to the detriment 
of the latter by so affecting the reputation of Canadian grain on 
foreign markets as to lower the price its standard grades com- 
manded abroad, which was in return reflected in lower prices 
received by producers on the Winnipeg market or at country 
points. In the third place, it was suspected that terminal opera- 
tors not infrequently “loaned”’ quantities of farmers’ grain held 
in terminal storage to lake shippers, to enable them to fill out 
cargoes. This meant, not only that the farmers concerned were 
paying storage charges on grain which elevator companies, 


1 Upon giving 48 hours notice to the owner, the operator of any country eleva- 
tor might forward any grain stored in his elevator to any terminal elevator. Mani- 
toba Grain Act, sec. 58. 
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although responsible for it, did not actually hold, but also that 
the involuntary release of such holdings served to defeat the 
very purpose for which it was being held off the market by the 
grower.! In the fourth place, the control of terminal facilities 
by line companies operating their own commission departments 
as well, was regarded by farmers as tending further to increase the 
power of such integrated interests to eliminate the competition 
of independent commission firms (such as the Grain Growers’ 
Company), and thus strengthen their monopolistic position in the 
trade.” 

Government acquisition of terminals had also been urged by 
Grain Growers’ conventions as the necessary complement to the 
desired establishment of a sample market at Winnipeg.* Milling 
companies with their own country houses were able, while buy- 
ing at grade prices, to select the cream of the grades brought to 
their elevators, offering perhaps slightly higher prices for specially 
desirable wagonloads at points where competition was active, 
or in seasons when the general average of the crop was low.* An 
organized sample market, it was felt, would enable the platform 
shipper or special bin shipper to realize a competitive premium 
on wheat believed to be above the average of the grade. It was 
recognized, however, that selling on sample implied the right of 
purchasers to mix grain so bought. To this the Grain Growers 
found no objection, so long as the mixed grain was not sold on 
straight government certificate. Their solution was to have 
grain bought on sample, or mixed in private houses,® specially 
binned in the government terminals, and shipped out under 
special certificates, instead of being binned with grain received 
into terminals on Winnipeg inspection.® 


* Memorial of farmers’ delegations to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Ottawa, Dec. 16, 
Ig10; see infra, p. 138. 2 See supra, p. 93. 

3M. G. G. A., 1908; S. G. G. A., 1908. This had also been involved in the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ provincial elevator scheme. See supra, p. 93. 

* See Report of Sask. Elev. Comm., 1910, pp. 71) 72. 

° The first private mixing-house had appeared at the head of the lakes in 
1907, and was followed by two others in 1909. Mixed grain from these houses was 
shipped into the public terminals and given official grade on being inspected. Re- 
port of Royal Grain Commission, 1925, p. 77. 

5 G. G. Guide, Feb. 7, 1912. 
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Existing Terminal Regulation. — The Royal Grain Commis- 
sion of 1906-07 had given special attention to the operations of 
the terminals, and had carefully followed through the movement 
of grain, from initial elevators to the British market. While the 
commissioners did not find general evidence of mixing, their 
investigations showed that a good deal of grain reached eastern 
and overseas markets without being properly cleaned to grade.! 
They considered, however, that irregularities at the terminals 
could be controlled by extending the scope of government super- 
vision, without resorting to government ownership and opera- 
tion: 

To prevent the evils that are made possible by operation of the terminal 
elevators under the present system we do not think it wise to advise the 
government to go to the length of taking over the terminal elevators, or of 
prohibiting persons engaged in the grain trade being interested in such 
terminals. We believe it possible to obtain a good service from these eleva- 


tors under present ownership by having a more thorough system of super- 
vision and control.? 


Provision for instituting ‘“‘a more thorough system of super- 
vision and control,” in accordance with the commissioners’ 
recommendations, was made through amendments to the Grain 
Inspection Act and the Manitoba Grain Act during the session of 
1908. Under the former, the Inspection Department was given 
“full control of all grain in terminal elevators.”’ Cleaning opera- 
tions, the binning of all grain received, the transfer of grain from 
one bin to another, the shipping out of grain into vessels or cars— 
all were to be conducted under the supervision and control of 


1 ‘‘From evidence received in Ontario, and from samples taken directly by the 
commission from arrivals at Georgian Bay ports, it is quite clear that there is not a 
sufficient supervision or control of cleaning of grain at Fort William. There is a 
very general complaint throughout Ontario that they do not get the regular grade 
of Manitoba grain in as clean a condition as is called for by the Inspection Depart- 
ment. We also found from examination of arrivals in Great Britain, that grain as 
received there contains too great a percentage of foreign matter. It is quite evident 
to us that there should be complete supervision of cleaning operations at the ter- 
minals. .. . No serious complaints were received of grades being lowered by 
mixing, though in some cases samples were produced that would lead us to believe 
that there had been either manipulation or serious mistakes made somewhere.” 
Report of Royal Commission on Grain Trade, Dom. Sess. Paper, No. 59, 1908, p. 18. 

2 Ibid., Appendix E, p. 39. 
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inspectors.! As a further precaution against mixing, the Inspec- 
tion Department was required to take stock during the closing 
month of each crop year (August) of each grade of grain in all 
public terminals, checking the same against the weekly returns 
furnished to the department by terminal operators.? 

The commissioners found themselves unable to recommend 
the establishment of a sample market at Winnipeg, in view of the 
small proportion of the Western crop milled in the West, and of 
the delay in car movement involved in holding cars for sale by 
sample.* Since the bulk of the crop was exported or milled in 
the East, it was felt that the interests of growers could be best 
served by ensuring that grain shipments strictly conformed with 
the grade certificates they carried. To this end the Chief In- 
spector was authorized under the amendments of 1908 to make 
the necessary rules and regulations for satisfactorily identifying 
outward inspection certificates with the lake or railroad shipping 
bill and the parcel of grain covered by such certificate; * while 
all transfer elevators east of Port Arthur were brought under 
the scope of the Manitoba Inspection Division, “in so far as 
respects dealing with western grain.” ® : 

Such were the methods of ‘‘more thorough supervision and 
control”? by which the government, on the recommendation of 
the commission, sought to prevent the terminal manipulations 
of which western farmers and eastern millers complained. The 
Grain Growers placed little confidence, however, in the efficiency 
of mere government regulation, and continued to urge the actual 
taking over of the terminals by the government as the only cer- 
tain means of eliminating the incentive to the malpractices com- 


1 Amendments to Grain Inspection Act, 1908, sec. 9. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Report of Royal Grain Comm., 1906-07, pp. 12, 13. 

‘ Grain Inspection Act, Amendments of 1908, sec. ro. 

5 Manitoba Grain Act, Amendments of 1908, sec. 5. 

§ Complaints were particularly numerous at this time from small eastern mil- 
lers without elevator lines of their own in the West, that grain received on terminal 
warehouse receipts was frequently mixed, undercleaned, or above the average 
moisture content. Report of Grain Comm., 1906-07, p.18. The complaints have 
frequently been renewed. See Report of Grain Inquiry Comm., 1923-25, p. 83. 
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plained of.! A deputation from the Interprovincial Council 
pressed the matter before Sir Richard Cartwright, the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, in May, 1909, and was supported by 
the Dominion Millers’ Association.2 In presenting a second 
memorandum in the following January, the Grain Growers had 
the support, not merely of representatives of eastern millers, but 
also of a number of Winnipeg independent grain commission 
dealers.* 

Irregularities at Terminals. — About this time evidence of an 
official nature appeared in substantiation of the Grain Growers’ 
contentions. At the close of navigation in 1909, Warehouse 
Commissioner Castle, having discovered marked discrepancies 
between the reports of the Inspection Department and the re- 
turns made by certain terminal elevators, instituted an unan- 
nounced stock-taking of grain in store on the lake front. Asa 
result of the investigation three terminal companies were pro- 
secuted for making false returns under the Grain Act. The evi- 
dence proved that in the case of two of these, shipments and 
holdings of No. 1 Northern exceeded their recorded receipts by 
1,035,780 bushels, while shortages of 832,806 bushels were found 
in Nos. 2, 3, and 4 Northern. Obviously there had been a general 
promotion of grades by mixing. The net surplus was presumably 
to be accounted for by cleaning below the dockage set. In the 
Winnipeg police court the two companies were fined $3,000 and 
$2,500 respectively, and threatened with loss of their licenses.* 
Although this incident might be taken as showing that such 
practices could not be carried on without detection under the 
existing system of regulation, the conclusion generally accepted 
by the Grain Growers and the public was that, in spite of the 
supervision of the numerous government checkers and inspectors, 
grain mixing was being extensively practised in the terminals. 
Was it not a waste, asked the Grain Growers, to employ men to 

1 “Just so long as these (terminal) elevators remain in private hands there will 
be the temptation of private gain. There is only one possible method by which the 
system of robbing the farmers’ grain at the terminals can be abolished. That 
method is by federal government ownership.” G.G. Guide (editorial) Dec. 28, 1909. 


2 Canada Annual Review, 1909, p. 486. 3 G. G. Guide (editorial), April 27, 1910. 
4 Report of C. C. Castle to Department of Trades and Commerce, April 22, 1910. 
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watch that elevator operators did not defraud the public, when 
the government employees might just as well operate the termi- 
nals themselves and eliminate both duplication of staff and sus- 
picion of malpractice? * 

In the meantime the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association 
had been conducting an investigation of its own. By arrange- 
ment with a Liverpool correspondent, samples were obtained 
from cargoes of Manitoba grain arriving in that port, and ex- 
pressed, with notation of certificate carried, to Winnipeg, where 
they were inspected by a member of the Winnipeg Inspection 
staff. The results indicated in nearly every case that the grain 
had not been cleaned to the requirements of the grade, analysis 
of forty samples showing that all but four contained more than 
one per cent of dirt. Only eleven of the forty samples were 
found to be up to the average of the grade carried. The results 
of this investigation were transmitted by the secretary of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce.” 

Grain Growers’ Representations to Federal Government. — Dur- 
ing the western tour of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the summer of 1910, 
representatives of prairie farmers’ organizations presented, where- 
ever meetings were held, memorials urging government acquisi- 
tion of terminal elevators and effective prevention of the mixing 
of wheat, together with demands for tariff reductions on the in- 
struments of production and freer trade with Great Britain and 
the United States. Alberta farmers especially emphasized the 
need for an interior terminal elevator at Calgary and a transfer 
elevator at Vancouver, to facilitate the western movement of 
grain. Saskatchewan grain growers laid particular stress on 
government completion of the Hudson Bay Railway with a grain 
terminal at Port Nelson. While not committing himself to com- 
plete government ownership of terminals, the Premier declared 
that the government was prepared to provide additional termi- 
nal facilities where convinced of their necessity, and promised 
legislation to prevent the mixing of grain in terminal elevators.’ 


1 G. G. Guide (editorial), Dec. 28, 19009. 2 G. G. Guide, April 27, 1910. 
* See Canadian Annual Review, 1910, pp. 263-277. 
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In the course of his‘tour the Premier expressed his willingness 
to discuss the terminal elevator question with the Grain Growers, 
and following his return, a letter was addressed on October 28 
to the provincial Grain Growers’ Associations, intimating the 
government’s readiness to receive their representations.1 It was 
decided by the Grain Growers’ executives, however, not to send 
a special deputation to discuss this matter, but to present their 
views on the terminals in conjunction with memorials on other 
important issues which the Canadian Council of Agriculture was 
preparing to lay before the government through a monster farm- 
ers’ deputation in December.? In the promotion of this pilgrim- 
age, the Grain Growers’ Guide played an aggressive and influential 
part. 

“The Siege of Ottawa”? on December 15-16 (1910) by the 
delegations of some 500 Western Grain Growers and 300 Ontario 
Grangers, with smaller groups from Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces, constituted the largest deputation that ever pressed 
its claims upon the federal parliament, and afforded an impres- 
sive demonstration of the solidarity of the farmers’ movement. 
Following a joint conference of the provincial delegations on the 
15th, the whole deputation marched the next morning to the 
House of Commons, and presented to the cabinet and members 
successive resolutions and memorials, requesting tariff reduction 
with increase of the British Preference, and reciprocity with the 
United States; federal acquisition and operation of terminal ele- 
vators; government construction and operation of the Hudson 
Bay Railway and terminals; federal establishment of a chilled- 
meat industry in the interests of livestock producers; federal 

1 Canadian Annual Review, 1910, p. 324. 

2 The Canadian Council of Agriculture represented a national affiliation between 
the members of the Interprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ Associations and the 
Dominion Grange of Ontario. The project of a national farmers’ organization had 
been discussed and a draft constitution evolved at the convention of the Dominion 
Grange at Toronto in November 1909, which E. A. Partridge, Roderick McKenzie 
and D. W. McCuaig had attended as western fraternal delegates. The draft con- 
stitution was ratified in turn by the Dominion Grange, the M. G. G. A., the U. F. A. 
and the S. G. G. A. At the convention of the latter at Prince Albert in Feb. 1910 


the Council had been formally organized, with D. W. McCuaig as its first president. 
See L. A. Wood: Farmers’ Movements in Canada, pp. 205, 206. 
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legislation for incorporation of codperative societies; and various 
amendments to the Railway and Bank acts.} 

The memorial on the terminals, after exhaustively reviewing 
the evidence of manipulation and false returns by the elevator 
companies, and expressing the conviction that ‘“‘no amount of 
supervision or inspection can effectually prevent manipulation 
in our terminals so long as they are owned and operated by private 
interests which can be benefited thereby” proceeded to recom- 
mend: | 

That the Dominion government take steps to acquire and operate as a 
public utility, under an independent commission, the terminal elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and immediately establish similar termi- 
nal facilities and conditions at the Pacific coast, and provide the same at 


Hudson Bay when necessary; also, such transfer and other elevators as 
are necessary to safeguard the quality of export grain.” 


The farmers’ memorial on the terminals was followed by sup- 
porting statements from representatives of the Dominion Mil- 
lers’ Association, the Toronto Board of Trade, and eastern and 
western exporters, in which the millers testified to the superior 
quality of grain received through the C. P. R. terminals, and con- 
tended that so long as terminal elevators were allowed to mix 
grain, Canadian millers would not be able to turn out the best 
quality of flour.* The farmers’ voice, united as it was, did not 
speak alone. 


II. THrt GOVERNMENT’S RESPONSE 


The Grain Bill of 1911. — The agrarian ‘‘Siege of Ottawa” was 
not without its appreciable results. The nation-wide declaration 
of Canadian farmers in favor of reciprocity with the United 
States had not a little to do in determining the course of the Ca- 
nadian Ministers in the negotiation of the limited reciprocity pact 
at Washington during the following month, and in the presenta- 


1 The leaders of the western delegations were D. W. McCuaig, president of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture; J. W. Scallion and Roderick McKenzie of Mani- 
toba; F. W. Green and E, A. Partridge of Saskatchewan; and Jas. Bower, W. J. 
Tregillus and E. J. Fream of Alberta. : 

* Text of farmers’ memorials. Manitoba Free Press, Dec. 17, 1910. 


9 See The Siege of Ottawa (pub. by Grain Growers’ Guide, 1911); L. A. Wood, 
op. cit., pp. 264-268. ; 
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tion of the agreement-to the House on January 26 (1911). A 
little later, Sir Richard Cartwright, the veteran Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, introduced in the Senate a grain bill con- 
solidating and overhauling the existing grain legislation, provid- 
ing for a Board of Grain Commissioners with widely extended 
powers of supervision, prohibiting any person or corporation 
engaged in buying and selling grain from owning or operating 
a terminal elevator, and authorizing the Department of Trade 
and Commerce to construct or acquire terminal elevators. 
Most of the discussion centered about section 123, prohibiting 
terminal elevator owners or operators from dealing in grain on 
their own account, and a special committee of the Senate was 
appointed to take evidence on the contentious clauses. The 
Grain Growers supported the provision as the most acceptable 
alternative to complete government ownership, believing that 
the enforcement of the section would result in the transfer to the 
government of some at least of the terminals controlled by line 
elevator interests. The latter, while repudiating mixing, opposed 
the clauses as an infringement of vested rights and as tending to 
prejudice the operation of their country elevators and divert 
Canadian grain to Duluth terminals. The majority of-the Senate 
Committee reported in favor of striking out the contentious 
clauses. Sir Richard Cartwright, however, adhered to the princi- 
ple of divorcement which, he declared, was the result of careful 
consideration by the government. A compromise was finally 
effected whereby exceptions were provided in the case of privately 
owned terminals leased to or operated by persons approved by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. In this form the bill passed 
to the Commons. Here, however, sessional interest was focused 
about the Reciprocity agreement; and before the grain legisla- 
tive process could be completed, the parliamentary obstruction 
of the Conservative Opposition to the trade pact with the 
United States brought about the dissolution of Parliament (July 
29), to permit an appeal to the country on that burning issue. 
The Canada Grain Act of 1912. — The course of the Reciprocity 
campaign, the part played in it by the farmers’ organizations, 
and the causes of the defeat of the project, cannot be treated 
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here. Suffice it to say that the agrarian disappointment over 
the failure to obtain freer entrance into the American market was 
considerably alleviated by the unconditional tariff reductions on 
agricultural products shortly afterwards effected through the 
Underwood Act passed by the Democratic Congress in 1913.! 
Meanwhile Mr. Borden, who had been called on to form a Con- 
servative government after the defeat of the Laurier ministry in 
September, 1911, had promised to lose no time in enacting ade- 
quate grain legislation; and in December, 1911, Hon. George E. 
Foster, the new Minister of Trade and Commerce, introduced in 
the Commons a government grain bill of substantially the same 
form as that which had emerged from the Senate in the previous 
Parliament. ‘‘I am only the foster-father of the bill,” declared 
Mr. Foster on the second reading, ‘‘but it represents the product 
of all those interested in the matter after successive years of ex- 
amination and discussion.” ? 

The Canada Grain Act, which became law on April 1, 1912,? 
represented a consolidation and general revision of the oft- 
amended Manitoba Grain Act and Grain Inspection Act; and 
its 248 sections, with their amplifying administrative regulations, 
constitute the most thoroughgoing system of national grain trade 
regulation to be found in any country.4 The most significant 
feature of the new act was its creation of a Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada,° under the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, with supervision over the entire work of grain inspection 
and grain-trade regulation throughout the Dominion. The new 

1 See H. S. Patton, “‘Canadian-American Reciprocity,” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Aug., 1921. 

2 Commons Debates, Jan, 30, 1912. 3 Stat. of Canada, 2 Geo. V,c. 27, 1912. 

‘ Following the report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission appointed in 
1923, the Canada Grain Act was reénacted in 1925 with substantial amendments, 
15-16 Geo. V, c. 33. 

5 Consisting of three members appointed by the Governor in Council, to hold 
office during good behavior for ten years (sec. 3). All appointments under the 
Board were to be made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce on the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners (sec. 8). 

6 For inspectional purposes, the Dominion was divided into the Eastern In- 
spection Division (all Canada east of Port Arthur), and the Western Inspection 


Division—as the Manitoba Inspection Division was now more properly styled 
(sec. 21). 
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Board thus not only superseded the functions of the Warehouse 
Commissioner created under the Manitoba Grain Act, but also 
exercised jurisdiction over the work of the Chief Inspector’s and 
Chief Weighmaster’s departments. Considerable discretionary 
power was entrusted to the Board by authorizing the Commis- 
sioners to issue rules and regulations ‘‘necessary to the proper 
carrying out of the act, subject, however, to the approval of the 
Governor-in-Council.”’ ! 

With respect to the contentious problem of the terminals, the 
government, while declining to undertake the complete nationali- 
zation of existing terminal elevators, introduced certain import- 
ant provisions in the new Grain Act which it was hoped would 
effectually eliminate the abuses complained of by grain growers 
and eastern millers. These had to do with (a) the ownership of 
licensed public terminals; (4) the supervision of terminal opera- 
tions; (c) the regulation of mixing; (d) the supplementary opera- 
tion of government-owned elevators. 

(a) Licensing of Public Terminals. — The principle of pro- 
hibiting the operation of public terminal elevators by those inter- 
ested in the buying and selling of grain, which had been so keenly 
debated in Sir Richard Cartwright’s bill of the previous year, 
was now reaffirmed in the following form: ‘‘No person owning, 
managing, operating, or otherwise interested in any terminal 
elevator shall buy or sell grain at any point in the Eastern or 
Western Inspection Division” (sec. 123). In the succeeding sub- 
section, however, it was stipulated that the above prohibition 
should not apply to any person owning, operating or interested 
in any terminal elevator, ‘‘which, with the approval of the 
Governor-in-Council, has been leased to the Board for operation, 
or has been leased to any person for operation with the approval 
of the Board, or is managed and operated by persons approved by 
the Board” (sec. 123, sub-sec. 2 [a]). 

The comprehensive exemptions thus sanctioned obviously 


1 Canada Grain Act, sec. 20. The latter provision was strongly objected to 
during the discussion of the bill by the Grain Growers’ representatives, who de- 
manded a completely independent commission. The government insisted, however, 
upon that principle of financial responsibility and ultimate ministerial control. See 


G. G. Guide, Feb. 7, 1912. 
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made the prohibition enunciated in the preceding sub-section 
virtually nugatory, even if it could have been made effective 
against the cifcumventions of subsidiary incorporation and com- 
munity of stockholding. The real intent of the section was to 
give the Board discretionary authority in determining who 
should be allowed to operate public terminals. The potential 
safeguard lay in the proviso, ‘‘with the approval of the Board.” 
Thus it was sought, through discretionary licensing control to 
guard against the possible abuses of concentrated ownership, 
without outlawing the potential economies of integrated opera- 
tion of initial and terminal grain handling facilities. 

(b) Supervision of Terminal Operations. — Under section 95 
even more elaborate provision was made for supervision of the 
cleaning, binning and shipping of grain in terminals than that 
introduced under the legislation of 1908. The Inspection De- 
partment was to keep records of each carload received, the num- 
ber of the bin in which it was stored or transferred, and particu- 
lars of each parcel shipped out.! In practice the Board ? found 
such detailed supervision and individual bin records impractic- 
able, and in its first year of operation substituted for this unduly 
complicated system the simpler and more effective method of 
compulsory registration with the Board of all warehouse receipts 
issued by terminal elevators,’ and compulsory cancellation of the 
same when surrendered for outward shipment of grain. A com- 
parison of each elevator’s outstanding certificates with Inspection 
Department records and with stocks of each grade shown by the 
annual weighings, afforded a direct check on-the operations of 
each warehouse.* Where shortages were revealed in any grade, 


1 Sec. 95, sub-sec. 2. 

2 The first chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners was Dr. Robert Magill 
whose work as chairman of the Saskatchewan Elevator Commission had gained 
for him the confidence both of the Grain Growers and of the grain trade. In 1918 
Dr. Magill resigned the chairmanship of the Board, to become secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

3 Registration of terminal warehouse receipts carries with it the guarantee of 
the government as to both grade and weight. Only registered warehouse receipts, 
are deliverable in fulfilment of Grain Exchange contracts. 

* See memorandum of Dr. Magill to Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1924, 
Report, p. 41. 
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the terminal operator concerned was required to make up the 
deficiency by purchase on the open market.! 

(c) Regulations regarding Mixing. — Although the mixing of 
grain of different grades in store in public terminal elevators 
was explicitly prohibited,? the act contained two provisions 
which made mixing permissible under certain conditions. In 
the first place, it was provided that sample markets might be 
established at Winnipeg, Fort William, and Calgary, ‘“‘and the 
mixing of grain permitted in connection therewith, under such 
rules and regulations as are recommended by the Board and ap- 
proved by the Governor-in-Council.” * This provision did not 
meet, however, with the approval of the Manitoba Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, which wanted a sample market only on condition 
that grain sold thereon was special binned in government termi- 
nals, and shipped out on a special form of certificate differentiat- 
ing such parcel from grain stored in public bins on straight 
grade.‘ Being unwilling, therefore to have mixing legalized, apart 
from government operation of terminals, the Grain Growers 
ceased after this time to press officially for sample markets. In 
the second place, the way was indirectly opened to mixing by 
provision made in the new act for licensing of ‘‘hospital eleva- 
tors” for the treatment of tough, damp, rejected® or otherwise 
damaged grain. It was recognized that such facilities were 
necessary for the drying, cleaning, and reconditioning of other- 
wise unmarketable grain, which in adverse seasons might con- 
stitute a considerable proportion of the crop. Since grain so 
treated might be inspected into public terminals,’ it was quite 

1 Report of Board of Grain Commission, Dom. Sess. Paper, No. tod, 1912-13. 

2 Canada Grain Act, sec. 126, sub-sec. ‘8. 

3 Ibid., sec. 57, sub-sec. 2. This sub-section was to come into force only upon 


proclamation made by the Governor-in-Council, when satisfied that the proper 
conditions existed therefor (sub-sec. 4). 

4 Resolution, M. G. G. A., 1912; G. G. Guide (ed.) Feb, 28, 1912; see supra, 
p. 132. 

5 “Rejected” grain is defined under the act (sec. 115 [3]), as ‘“‘all grain that is 
unsound, musty, dirty, smutty or sprouted, or that contains a large admixture of 
other kinds of grain, seeds, or wild oats, or that from any other causes is unfit to 
be classed under any of the recognized grades.” 

6 Canada Grain Act, sec. 124, sub-secs. 1, 2. 

7 Tbid., sec. 124, sub-sec. 3. 
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possible for the owners of such houses to carry on mixing as well 
as hospital operations, and ship their grain into terminals under 
official grades.! ‘Private terminal elevators” were not recog- 
nized as such under the act. They were able, however, to ob- 
tain licenses as “ hospital elevators,” and their number increased 
markedly after the passing of the act. On recommendation of 
the Board, an order-in-council was passed, in 1917, prescribing 
rules and regulations for the establishment of sample markets and 
the operation of private terminal elevators in connection there- 
with. The effect of these was to authorize the Board to issue 
private terminal licenses, and to inspect grain outward from 
private terminals on the same basis as grain from public termi- 
nals. Although the sample markets so established failed to func- 
tion, mixing thus became legalized in private houses, and the 
owner of mixed grain became entitled to undifferentiated govern- 
ment grade certificates. The safeguard against abuse depended 
on the vigilance and consistency of the Inspection Department 
in maintaining uniformity of grade requirements as between grain 
inspected out of private and public terminals.? While the govern- 
ment thus sought, through the Canada Grain Act and the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, to eliminate mixing of stored grain in 
public terminals, it opened the way, through the provisions re- 
lating to sample markets and hospital elevators, for the legalized 
and regulated mixing of purchased grain in private elevators. 
(d) Provision for Government Terminals. — While the gov- 
ernment’s policy was thus to bring privately owned terminals 


1 As a safeguard against mixing manipulations in hospital elevators, they were 
made subject to the stipulation that if grain shipped from them was “‘being sys- 
tematically reduced in quality below the general average quality of grain of similar 
grades in the bins of terminal elevators, the Chief Inspector may allow no such 
grain to pass inspection except on a lower grade” (sec. 99). 

2 The steps leading to the legalization of mixing in private terminal elevators, 
and the successive regulations imposed are reviewed in detail in Report of Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 75-85. Prior to the passing of the Canada 
Grain Act only three private elevators were in operation at the head of the lakes. 
Four more were built in 1912. At the present time 25 of the 35 elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur are licensed as private terminals. Ibid. The subject 
of mixing in relation to the farmers’ elevator companies is discussed below, pp. 
149, 150. 
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-under more effective regulation, instead of nationalizing them, it 
compromised with the Grain Growers’ demands for public owner- 
ship to the extent of making provision for the experimental es- 
tablishment of government elevators as an alternative for ship- 
pers dissatisfied with the privately owned houses. ‘‘We propose,” 
said Mr. Foster in introducing the bill, ‘‘to apply the principle 
of public ownership and to undertake the experiment to see 
whether or not the claim on behalf of that peculiar type of opera- 
tion is well founded. We do not intend to undertake the financial 
or experimental responsibility of taking the whole terminal eleva- 
tor system under government operation for the present, but we 
wish to give to the people of the West a choice between the ter- 
minal elevators that are run by corporations or individuals and 
those that are run by the government either as owners or lessees.””! 
The act therefore authorized the government to construct, lease, 
or acquire any terminal elevator where funds were provided for 
such purpose by Parliament, and to place such elevator under 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for operation and manage- 
ment.” 

_ In considering the best method of carrying out the govern- 
ment’s pledge of experimental operation of terminal facilities, 
the Board experienced a general refusal on the part of grain com- 
panies owning their own terminals to lease them, on the ground 
that such alienation would dislocate their whole system and 
make their country elevators unprofitable. Under the circum- 
stances the Board found it inadvisable to recommend purchase 
or expropriation, and in view of the inadequacy of lake-head 
storage capacity,’ it advised that the government should itself 
build a large terminal elevator equipped for cleaning and drying, 
as well as for storing grain. In accordance with this recom- 
mendation the government constructed an elevator of 3,250,000 


1 Commons Debates, Dec. 28, 1912. 2 Canada Grain Act, sec. 13. 

3 In rozz the total storage capacity at the head of the lakes amounted to 
25,711,400 bushels, which had to be supplemented by arranging for American ves- 
sels to winter in Thunder Bay as floating elevators. During 1912-13 the terminal 
accommodation was increased by 11,120,000 bushels, of which the government 
elevator supplied over one quarter. Report of Board of Grain Commissioners, 


IQI2-13. 
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bushels capacity at Port Arthur, which was taken over for oper- 
ation by the-Board in October, over 7,000,000 bushels being 
handled during the first four months.! It had been anticipated 
by the Commissioners that in operating a modern terminal of 
their own they would gain a direct, working knowledge of oper- 
ation problems. that would prove highly serviceable in their 
regulation of the privately owned terminals.? While this ar- 
rangement doubtless made both for greater reasonableness and 
for greater vigilance in supervision, it involved the distinctly 
anomalous situation of making a semi-judicial body, vested with 
the responsibility of licensing, regulating, inspecting, and hearing 
complaints against terminal elevator companies, itself the opera- 
tor of a competing unit in the system it supervised.*? The Board 
was thus charged with the somewhat conflicting duties of making 
a favorable showing for the government elevator, and at the same 
time making rules and authorizing tariffs designed to limit the 
opportunities for more than “‘public utility margins” in terminal 
operations.* 

Significance of New Legislation. — A comparison of the con- 
tents of the Canada Grain Act of 1912 with the Grain Inspection 
Act of 1899 and the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 affords a signifi- 
cant commentary on the expanded scope and elaborated inten- 
siveness of federal government regulation of the grain trade of 
Western Canada during the first dozen years of the century. 


1 Report of Board of Grain Commissioners. Dom. Sess. Paper, No. 10d, 1914. 

2 Report of Board of Grain Commissioners, 1912-13, Pp. 141. 

? On the recommendation of the Board, the government also undertook in 1913- 
14 the construction of interior terminal storage elevators at Saskatoon, Moose 
Jaw, and Calgary, with a view to providing final inspection and terminal storage 
nearer the grain fields of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and affording concentration 
and car-order points for grain moving north-eastward by the prospective Hudson 
Bay route, southward to the American interior market, and westward by the Pacific 
route. These elevators were also operated by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
R. Magill, Grain Inspection in Western Canada, pp. 56-58; Report of Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission, 1925, p. 42. 

* The Grain Inquiry Commission of 1923-24 recommended that all publicly 
owned elevators in the Western Inspection Division should be placed for operation 
under a separate body, subject, under the same conditions as privately owned 
elevators, to the jurisdiction of the Board of Grain Commissioners, whose functions 
should thus be made purely regulative. Report, pp. 151-154. 
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While the complexity of the system was a reflection of the rapidly 
increasing proportions and rapidly changing organization of the 
Canadian grain trade itself during this period, the nature and 
content of the regulations had been to a very considerable ex- 
tent determined by the studied representations of the organized 
Grain Growers themselves. The supervision exercised by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Magill, acting under the powers of the new Grain Act, com- 
manded an increasing measure of confidence among grain growers 
as a whole. While individual complaints and demands for par- 
ticular changes in the grain legislation continued to be frequent, 
the common feeling of grievance and suspicion against the eleva- 
tor monopoly perceptibly diminished after 1912, under the double 
influence of more efficient regulation, and of the alternatives 
offered by farmer-owned and government-owned agencies. 


III. TERMINAL OPERATIONS OF THE GRAIN 
GROWERS’ COMPANY 


Although the Grain Growers’ agitation for government mo- 
nopolization of terminal facilities had failed to accomplish its 
specific object, it had been effective in leading the government to 
intensify its control and to enter into operation itself to such ex- 
tent as to prevent any private monopolization. In recommend- 
ing the construction of an experimental government elevator at 
Port Arthur, the Grain Commissioners had at the same time ex- 
pressed their approval of the leasing of one of the C. P. R. ter- 
minals to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, as a means of 
affording shippers yet another alternative to dependence on 
terminal facilities controlled by the regular companies.! 

Entry of Grain Growers’ Grain Co. into Terminal Operation. — 
The expression of the federal government’s policy in regard to the 
terminals, through the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, co- 
incided, it will be observed, with the negotiations of the Manitoba 
government for the leasing of its country elevators to the Grain 
Growers’ Company. In default of a general nationalization of 


1 Report of Board of Grain Commissioners, Dom. Sess. Paper, No. rod, 1913, 
Pp. 14. 
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terminal facilities, the company’s directors realized the desirabil- 
ity of acquiring their own elevator at the head of the lakes, with 
the twofold object of permitting competition on more even terms 
with line companies controlling their own terminals, and of en- 
abling them to handle the farmers’ grain from the point of pro- 
duction to the point of lake shipment through houses operated 
by themselves. This policy had been unanimously endorsed by 
the shareholders’ meeting in July, 1912, and the directors had 
been authorized to conclude leasing arrangements with the 
C. P. R., which owned three large terminals at the head of the 
lakes.! Before the 1912 crop movement set in, the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Company was in duly licensed occupation of C. P. R. termi- 
nal B at Fort William, with storage capacity of 2,300,000 bushels.” 

In addition to obtaining a federal charter for the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Grain Company in 1911,° the directors had secured incorpora- 
tion, under federal letters patent, of the Grain Growers’ Export 
Company, Limited, with extensive powers to deal in agricultural 
products of every kind, and carry on the business of exporting, 
shipping, warehousing, etc. The initial paid-up stock of $50,000 
in the new subsidiary was held entirely by the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, whose directors also constituted the directorate 
of the Export Company.® In the handling of the 1912 crop, 
therefore, the Grain Growers’ Company operated as a fully 
integrated grain business. Grain bought on street or track 
through its leased country elevators, or farmers’ grain consigned 
to its commission department, might be sold to the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Export Company, which held its own seat on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange.® In the leased public terminal at Fort William, 
the parent company stored grain for farmers, for other dealers, 
and for its own Export Company. The elasticity of the much- 
debated section 123 of the Canada Grain Act was here found to 


1 G. G. Guide, July 24, 1912. 

® The lease was on a rental basis of 6} per cent of the construction cost, equiva- 
lent to approximately $70,000 per annum. G. G. G. Co., 1915, p. 10. 

5 See infra, pp. 154-56. * G. G. Guide, Jan. 3, 1912, p. 21. 

5 G. G. G. Co., 1912, 1914. 

® See evidence of J. R. Murray, (U. G. G.) before Grain Inquiry Commission, 
Winnipeg, March ro, 1924. 
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be of distinct advantage to the farmers’ company. It enabled it, 
with the approval of the Grain Commissioners, to centralize and 
pool the operations of country buying and warehousing, Grain 
Exchange trading, terminal storage, and exporting. After IQI2 
the Grain Growers’ demand for the divorcement of terminal 
operation from the business of grain dealing ceased to be articu- 
late. Integration was found to possess its economic merits, so 
long as it was not associated with irresponsible monopoly. 

Mixing Operations of Farmers’ Company.—The terminal oper- 
rations of the farmers’ company were carried still further along 
the lines of integrated trade practice, when in the same season a 
“hospital” elevator license was taken out, and a small ‘‘inland” 
house,’ elevator H, was acquired at Fort William, for the cleaning 
and reconditioning of tough and ‘‘off grade” grain purchased by 
the company, for the mixing of treated and lower grade grain, 
and for the sacking of seed and feed grain for Ontario farmers. 
This private elevator was leased to the Export Company for 
operation.* _When it was destroyed by fire, in March, 1916, the 
directors, finding a hospital and mixing elevator indispensable in 
their competitive operations, decided to rebuild on a more ex- 
tensive scale. In so doing a water-front site was secured at Port 
Arthur, so as to permit direct shipment to vessels, and a 300,000- 
bushel private terminal elevator erected thereon. When in the 
following year mixing was ‘‘regularized,’’ under the rules issued 
by the Grain Commissioners in connection with the proclama- 
tion establishing sample markets, the capacity of the Grain 
Growers’ private terminal was doubled, to take advantage of the 
new opportunities afforded thereby. 

The action of the directors in expanding the equipment for 
large-scale mixing operations did not fail to elicit criticism from 
farmer shareholders as well as non-shareholders. The directorate 
justified the operation of such a type of elevator, however, as 

1 That is, one not located on the waterfront. Treated, mixed or sacked grain 
was loaded from such houses into cars, either for direct rail shipment to the east, or 
for inspection into public terminals. 

2 G. G. G. Co., 1913, 14. 


3 Evidence of J. R. Murray, loc. cit. 
4 G. G. G. Co., 1916. 
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tending to improve the market for lower grades and rejected 
grades, and thus reducing the spread between these and the con- 
tract grades. It was claimed that during the season of 1915-16 
the company had paid throughout, on all grain going into their 
private terminal, a premium of half a cent a bushel over the price 
the same grade would have commanded if delivered to public 
terminals. They further maintained that the insistence by the 
Inspection Department, as required by regulations of the Grain 
Commissioners, that all grain inspected out of private terminals 
should conform to the average, and not to the minimum, of the 
grade inspected out of the public terminal, ensured that the export 
grades were not lowered in quality, and prices thereby depressed.! 
Thus, as the experience of the farmers’ company on the Grain 
Exchange had caused it on a former occasion to justify the com- 
mission rule to its shareholders and patrons, so now experience 
at the terminals made its directors apologists for the practice of 
commercial mixing. 

Terminal Policy of Company. — In the operation of the com- 
pany’s public terminal, on which the fixed charges for rent, taxes 
and upkeep amounted to some $90,000 annually,? it was found 
that the revenues from handling and storage charges, at the 
maximum rates authorized by the Grain Commissioners,® 
yielded a profit only in seasons when the volume of grain handled 
was relatively large. The main profits from terminal operation, 
it was discovered, were derived from the accrual of surpluses or 
overages in the turnover of stocks. Such surpluses might arise, 
quite legitimately, from the recleaning of screenings, which public 
terminals were allowed to retain where the dockage set by the 
inspector did not exceed 3 per cent.‘ Surpluses might also arise, 
more questionably, from cleaning grain slightly under the dock- 
age set. The prevalence of this practice had been urged by the 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 12, 13. 2 G. G. G. Co., rors. 

* Namely, ¢ cent per bushel for receiving, cleaning, binning, and shipping out 
grain, with 15 days storage. Beyond 15 days, storage charges were at the rate of 
Yocent per day. Rising costs of operation during the war period led to a somewhat 
belated authorization of 13 cent maximum handling charge in 1910. 

“ In such case no charge was made for cleaning. See Piper, Principles of Grain 
Trade, pp. 116-120 
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Grain Growers’ Associations as one of the patent justifications for 
nationalization of the terminals. It is not without significance 
that at an annual meeting of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
we find the “‘shading”’ of dockage removal justified by the direc- 
tors as more or less necessary in view of the responsibility of 
public terminals to the Grain Commissioners for all shortages.! 
Once again it was apparent that the Grain Growers in business 
regarded the established practices of the grain trade in a some- 
what different light from the Grain Growers in convention. 
Significance of Events of 1912. — It will be realized from the 
foregoing chapters that the year 1912 was a pivotal point in the 
history both of the Grain Growers’ Movement and of the Cana- 
dian grain trade. It marked the end of the organized agitation 
for provincial ownership both of initial elevators and of nationali- 
zation of terminal elevators. It witnessed the termination of 
Manitoba’s experiment in government ownership of elevators, 
and the beginning of country elevator operation by the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company. It found in Saskatchewan a govern- 
ment-aided but farmer-controlled provincial elevator company 
completing its initial year under reassuring circumstances. It 
found Alberta farmers conferring with their government for the 
organization of a codperative elevator company on similar lines. 
It was a year, moreover, which marked the consolidation and 
general revision of Canadian grain legislation through the Canada 
Grain Act, and the establishment of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners as an effective agency of regulation. It witnessed the 
intensification of government control of the’terminals, and the 
initiation of the policy of establishing supplementary government 
terminal elevators under the operation of the Grain Commis- 
sioners. It marked, too, the entry of the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany into the field of terminal operation, and its emergence as a 
fully integrated grain corporation, competing on a basis of equal- 
ity with concerns hitherto referred to as the ‘‘elevator monopoly.” 
In the first decade of their organized existence the Grain 
Growers, in pursuing their united efforts along the parallel paths 
of legislative regulation and business codperation, had accom- 


1U. G. G., 1918, pp. 14-18; see supra, pp. 142, 143. 
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plished much toward lessening their economic dependence upon 
the private interests which had enjoyed strategic control of the 
physical facilities and organization of grain marketing. Legis- 
lation and government action had indeed fallen short of the de- 
mands of the Interprovincial Council, but public control, public 
assistance, and public investigation had been carried far in the 
direction of remedying the grievances behind these demands. At 
the same time ‘‘the organized farmers in business” were showing 
a surprising adaptability to the established practices of the system 
which, as mere growers, they had regarded with suspicion and 
hostility. 


CHAPTER XI 


AMALGAMATION: THE UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 


I. PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOPERATIVE 
CoMPANIES 


While the year 1913 found three farmers’ centralized codperative 
grain companies functioning in the Prairie Provinces, the basis of 
organization and the course of development were by no means 
identical. The Saskatchewan and Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
Companies had become incorporated by special act of their re- 
spective legislatures. Their capital undertakings, while fully sub- 
scribed by farmer shareholders, had been largely financed through 
treasury loans, and were consequently provincially limited. The 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company, on the other hand, had been 
initiated and developed without any government assistance 
whatever, and its stockholders and operations were distributed 
interprovincially. The shareholders of the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta Co-operatives were organized in ‘“‘locals,” with delegate 
voting at annual meetings. The Grain Growers’ Company, on 
the other hand, had been incorporated under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies Act. Although the two provincial companies 
operated country elevators, owned and for the most part built, 
by themselves, while the pioneer company did not operate even 
leased elevators until its sixth year, the latter had the advantage 
of a strongly established position on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, as well as operating both public and private terminal 
elevators. The ‘“‘Co-operatives” in the new provinces were thus 
more solidly established at initial shipping points, while the 
strength of the original company lay rather in its position on the 
central market and at the terminals. While the fixed assets of 
the former were relatively greater, — thanks to low-margined 
government capital loans, — the latter was self-financing, and 
had most of its capital in circulating form. As between the 
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Alberta Co-operative and the. Grain Growers’ Company, these 
respective advantages had been brought into more or less com- 
plementary relation through the inter-company coéperative ar- 
rangement, by which the latter acted as the selling and financial 
agent of the former. In Saskatchewan, as we have noticed, the 
intimate financial relations of government and ‘‘Co-operative”’ 
and the policy of capitalizing earnings, had enabled the farmers’ 
elevator company in that province, after its initial year, to func- 
tion quite independently of the pioneer concern.’ 

In another respect the policy of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
differed from that of the other farmers’ companies. Its resources 
and its efforts were advisedly confined to elevator construction 
and operation and grain marketing. The Alberta Company, 
on the other hand, had inaugurated Livestock and Co-operative 
Supply departments, as supplementary to its elevator operations, 
in its first year of business. Although the directors of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company had concentrated their efforts during 
the initial years in establishing its position on the Grain Ex- 
change and in building up farmer patronage for its commission 
business, the policy of applying the company’s resources and 
organization to enterprises designed to reduce the farmer’s cost 
of production, as well as improve his marketing returns, was 
given serious consideration, once the company’s commercial and 
financial position became reasonably assured.” 

Federal Incorporation of G. G. G. Co., 1911. — With a view to 
widening both the functional and the territorial scope of the 
company’s operations, the directors renewed in 1911 the efforts to 
obtain a federal charter, which, it will be recalled, had been re- 
fused on technical grounds when originally applied for in 1906.3 
As no coéperative associations act was to be found at this time 
on the federal statute books,‘ and as it was desired to obtain 
powers broad enough to enable the company to function as a 

1 See supra, pp. 110, 111. 


2 G. G. G. Co., 1911, 1912. 


5 See supra, pp. 47, 48. 

“ A general act for incorporation of codperative organizations was one of the 
demands contained in the memorial of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, pre- 
sented at Ottawa in December, 1910; see supra, pp. 137, 138. 
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general business and financial organization for Western farmers 
on a codperative, or quasi-codperative basis, the new charter 
was sought by special act of Parliament instead of by letters 
patent under the federal Companies Act. In the bill which 
emerged from the Private Bills Committee of the Senate, the 
codperative features were found in the sections which limited the 
eligibility of stockholders to farmers or farm-owners (and their 
wives); which restricted individual stockholdings to a maximum 
of forty shares (of $25 par value); which allowed each shareholder 
but one vote; and which permitted conditional distribution of 
profits to shareholders on other than a share basis, when earnings 
should exceed 8 per cent on capital, plus appropriations to reserve 
made by the directors." The authorized objects of the company 
were declared to be: 

To produce, manufacture, export, import, buy, sell, deal in and deal 
with all cereals . . . and all products or by-products of the farm, and all 
machinery, implements, goods, wares, and merchandise which may be used 
in the production and manufacture of the products of the farm, and all arti- 


cles, substances, and things which may be utilized in the said product or 
in the maintenance, cultivation, improvement, and development of farms.” 


For the furtherance of the above objects the company was em- 
powered to engage in manufacturing as well as in merchandizing; 
to develop timber lands, coal mines, and waterpowers; to build 
or operate ships, and development works as well as elevators and 
warehouses; to hold shares (not exceeding one quarter of the 
capital stock) in any bank; and so forth. In the Commons the 
spacious character of the powers granted to the company elicited 
considerable opposition from certain members, notably from Mr. 
Gervais of Montreal, who had piloted through the House the 
bill incorporating the Retail Merchants’ Association, and had 
been largely instrumental in securing the defeat of the codperative 
associations bill in the previous session. A company seeking 
such all-inclusive powers should be incorporated, he protested, 
as “‘The General Schemers and Promoters Company.’’* Friends 
of the bill, including the Premier, maintained that it conferred no 


1 Stat. of Canada (Local and Private Acts), 1-2 Geo. V, c. 80, secs. 4, 5, 6, 8, 17. 
2 Thid., sec. 12. 
3 Commons Debates, May 1, 1911. 
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wider powers than were obtainable under the Companies Act; 
and with an amendment explicitly debarring the company from 
engaging in the business of banking, insurance, or public railway 
operation,! the measure was passed (May, 1911). 

The transfer of the franchises and assets of the Manitoba Com- 
pany to the federally incorporated Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany was effected by a par exchange of stock certificates, the paid- 
up capital of the company (as of June 30, 1911) amounting to 
$492,062, out of a subscribed capital of $615,050. Although no 
stock bonus was issued in connection with the reorganization, it 
was decided at this time that the assets of the company warranted 
the placing of a premium of 20 per cent on its shares, the treasury 
price of its stock being $30 thereafter.” 

Subsidiary Enterprises. — Acting under the enlarged powers 
of its new charter, and actuated by the policy of developing the 
company as a farmers’ general codperative corporation,’® the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company rapidly extended the scope of 
its operations, with a view to lessening the farmers’ dependence, 
not only on the vested elevator interests in the marketing of his. 
grain, but also on manufacturers’ and dealers’, combines in the 
purchasing of his farm supplies. Thus toward the end of torr, 
when incorporation of the subsidiary Grain Growers’ Export 
Company was obtained,’ a controlling interest was also secured 
in a British Columbia timber limit.? In 1912 the Manitoba gov- 
ernment elevators and C. P. R. terminal B had been taken over on 
lease, followed by the purchase of its hospital elevator at Fort 
William in 1913. In the same year a 30,000-bushel elevator was 
acquired at New Westminster, B. C., with an immediate view of 
supplying sacked grain and feed from Alberta to the Fraser Val- 
ley market, and with a prospective view to being in an estab- 
lished position to take advantage of the westward movement of 


1 Stat. of Canada, 1o11, c. 80, sec. 19. 

2 G. G. G. Co., 1911, 1912. 

* “One thing is absolutely certain, we have got to ultimately extend codéperative 
principles into every department of our business.”’ Pres. Crerar to G. G. G. Coy 
July, 1912. 

4 See supra, p. 148. 

5 G. G. G. Co., 1912. 
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Alberta grain, which it was anticipated would follow the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal.! In the field of codperative supply, 
the company took the step in 1913 of leasing the Rapid City 
Flour Mill, and supplying flour and feed in carload lots to Grain 
Growers’ locals.?_ In the following year an investment was made 
in the Western Farmers’ Lumber Company, and lumber, fencing 
material, coal, and binder-twine were added to the commodities 
handled by the Co-operative Department. A beginning was 
also made in the supplying of farm machinery on a commission 
basis,* leading in 1915 to the establishment of supply warehouses 
at Winnipeg, Regina, and Calgary.> In March, 1916, a Livestock 
Department was inaugurated, the company entering the stock- 
yards at St. Boniface (East Winnipeg) and buying cattle from 
and for farmers, in addition to handling consigned carloads of 
livestock on commission. Most of these subsidiary enterprises 
were initiated in a small way, but developed rapidly. In all cases 
they were financed by the paid-up capital and reserves of the 
parent company, without resort to bond issues or government 
loans. At the same time the company was assisting in financing 
extensively the operations of the Alberta Farmers’ Company. 
While the Grain Growers’ Company was thus developing each 
year new enterprises and services in the interests of its farmer 
shareholders, its principal and most remunerative business con- 
tinued to be the handling of grain. Up to 1916 its country eleva- 
tor operations remained virtually stationary, since it did not 
enjoy the government financial assistance available to the Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta Co-operative Elevator Companies, and 
since new grain shipping points were not arising in Manitoba as 
in the newer provinces. Up to the end of the 1915 crop year, 
the company had added but fourteen elevators, by purchase or 
construction, to the leased Manitoba government elevators. 


1 The Pacific enterprise was conducted under the name of the Grain Growers’ 
B. C. Agency, in which the G. G. G. Co. held the controlling stock interest, the 
remaining shares being owned chiefly by B. C. farmers. G. G. G. Co., 1913, 1914. 

2 G. G. G. Co., 1913. 3 G. G. G. Co., 1914, pp. 13, 34- 

4G. G. G. Co., 1914., p. 15. 

5 G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 14. The enterprises of the company in codperative 
supply are separately discussed in Chapter XVII. 
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The large profits realized in the handling of the phenomenal crop 
of 1915! permitted, however, the assumption of a considerable 
building programme, which it was decided to extend into Saskat- 
chewan, at points not served by the Saskatchewan Co-operative. 
By the end of the next crop year the Grain Growers’ Company 
possessed sixty elevators of its own, about equally divided be- 
tween Manitoba and Saskatchewan.? During these years it 
also continued to handle all the grain of the Alberta Farmers’ 
Company on the Winnipeg Exchange. 

Operations of Grain Growers’ Export Companies. — The first 
year’s operations of the Grain Growers’ Export Company, which 
had been incorporated as a separate subsidiary in 1911, were 
decidedly inauspicious, resulting in losses exceeding $200,000. 
The farmers’ company was learning in the costly school of ex- 
perience the hazards and complications of the grain-export trade, 
a business which even under favorable conditions is conducted 
upon the narrowest of competitive margins. The losses were 
temporarily taken care of by drawing on the reserve funds of the 
parent company, whose investment of $50,000 in the Export 
Company was thus maintained intact.4 A new manager of ex- 
tensive experience was secured, in the person of Mr. Stemper, 
whose direct interest in the enterprise was assured by his invest- 
ment in Export Company stock, and by his election to its board 
as managing director. The reorganized export subsidiary was 
henceforth required to stand entirely on its own feet, without 
financial guarantee from the parent company.® 

The outbreak of the war in the following year soon served to 


* In rgr15-16, the G. G. G. Co. handled 48,375,000 bushels of grain, compared 
with 18,821,402 bushels during the previous crop year. 
S9G2GiG. Co., 19174 )<0: 

* The losses were attributed partly to a large quantity of grain going out of con- 
dition in ocean transit, partly to overchartering of tonnage, and partly to the ship- 
ment (as a means of utilizing the excess chartered space) of grain for which a market 
— that proved to be a falling one — had to be found on arrival in Great Britain. 
G. G. G. Co., 1913; Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 12, 1913: 

* G. G. G. Co., 1914, p. 11. 

® Ibid. One half of the capital in the reorganized export company was furnished 
by English importing interests whose shares were subsequently repurchased by the 
parent company. T. A. Crerar to author. 
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rehabilitate the fortunes of the Export Company. The Canadian 
crop of 1914 was exceptionally light, and the exportable surplus 
had been practically shipped out by the close of navigation. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Stemper, it was decided by the board of 
the Export Company to establish a temporary agency in New 
York, to take advantage of the export activity in American grain 
under conditions of European war demand. The New York 
office was opened by Mr. Stemper in January, 1915, and a satis- 
factory line of credit arranged with a New York bank. The 
venture proved exceptionally opportune. Whereas scarcely more 
than 6,000,000 bushels of Canadian grain had been shipped by 
the Export Company during the season, nearly 40,000,000 bush- 
els of American grain were handled through the Grain Growers’ 
New York office. The total export business yielded a profit of 
$531,000,! thus doubly restoring the impairment of the parent 
company’s reserves arising from the export losses in 1912-13. 
‘It was decided by the directorate of the Export Company to 
retain Mr. Stemper at New York, as it was found that even the 
Canadian export business could be more effectively managed 
from New York than Winnipeg, since the former location per- 
mitted closer contact with ocean shipping and foreign exchange 
conditions.? Following Mr. Stemper’s sudden death in June, 
1916, it was decided to place the New York business on a per- 
manent basis, and in 1917 a new subsidiary, the Grain Growers’ 
Export Company, Inc. (N. Y.) was incorporated under New 
York State laws. The American company, however, enjoyed 
only a few months of profit-making operation. With the entry 
of the United States into the war, the export grain trade of the 
country became concentrated in the hands of the United States 
Grain Corporation, and the Wheat Export Company, buying for 


1 Of this amount $180,000 was subsequently paid over to the Dominion govern- 
ment as excess profits tax; $250,000 was added to the paid-up capital of the Export 
Company. G. G. G. Co., 1915, 1917. 

2G. G. G. Co. 1915, p. 22. Most exporters of Canadian grain, operating from 
Montreal or New York, do their buying from or through “lake shippers”’ operat- 
ing on the Winnipeg market. See U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Trade Information 
Bulletin, No. 281, ‘Marketing Canadian Wheat,” p. 99. ° 

3 G. G. G. Co., 1917. 
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the Allies. Under these conditions the Grain Growers’ New York 
Company, was asked to undertake, for the British and Allied 
governments, the purchasing and shipping of all their oat require- 
ments in the United States, and partially in Canada as well. For 
this purpose the Grain Growers’ Company turned over its New 
York office in toto to the Wheat Export Company, receiving in 
compensation its actual expenses only, but preserving thereby 
its American organization intact.! During the crop season 1917— 
1918, the Grain Growers’ New York subsidiary purchased and 
shipped 120,000,000 bushels of oats on account of the Allies? — a 
spacious responsibility for a farmers’ company which but a decade 
before had fought for trading privileges on the Winnipeg Ex- 
change. 

Ten Years’ Progress. — By 1913 the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, in handling grain of the value of more than $60,000,000, 
could claim to be the largest grain company doing business in 
Canada.*? The high prices and augmented production of grain 
during the war years still further promoted the material expan- 
sion of the company, while its impressive record of earnings and 
its readiness to employ its resources in any form of codperative 
enterprise deemed likely to improve the economic position of 
Western farmers generally, steadily strengthened its prestige 
among the grain growers. The development of the farmers’ 
company during the first decade of its existence may be briefly 
indicated by a statistical comparison of its position at the end 
of its first and its tenth years of operation.‘ 


Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 1907 August 31, 1916 

Number shareholders ...... 1,540 18,163 
Shares allotted cay en. 1,853 57,605 
Capital subscribed ........ $46,325 $1,440,160 
Capital paid-up .......... $11,795 $1,073,180 
Grain handled... :.......«- 2,340,000 bush. 48,375,420 bush. 
PrOntS wit hong Set apts: aden $790 $572,804 


During the decade the company had handled over 205,000,000 
bushels of farmers’ grain, equivalent to 10.7 per cent of the total 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 11, 12. 2 G. G. G. Co., 1918, pp. 23, 24. 
3G. G. G. Co., 1913. 4 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 54, 55. 
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amount inspected in the Prairie Provinces during that period. 
The total profits earned in the ten years’ business amounted to 
$1,488,141, of which $550,000 had been distributed in dividends 
to farmer shareholders. At the same time the effective capital 
of the company had been augmented to the extent of more than 
$700,000 through the accumulation of reserves and undivided 
profits. 

Growth of the Saskatchewan Co-operative. — In contrast with the 
multiple enterprises of the Grain Growers’ Company and the 
diversified operations of the Alberta Farmers’ Company, the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company had concentrated 
its efforts and its resources entirely on elevator construction and 
grain marketing. The accelerated extension of the grain growing 
acreage of the central prairie province during this period ? offered 
an opportunity for physical expansion of which the substantial 
and sustained financial assistance of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment made it possible for the company to take large advantage. 
The 46 elevators through which the first season’s operations had 
been carried on in 1g11—12, had been increased to 258 at the end 
of the fifth year (July 31, 1916). During the same time the 
number of shareholders had grown from the 2,580 at the time 
the company legally began business, to 18,077 persons holding 
an aggregate of 47,178 shares.? Even at this rate of expansion 
the work of organization and construction failed to keep pace 
with the demands of Saskatchewan grain growers for codperative 
elevators. Thus during 1915-16 formal petitions were received 
by the organization department from 200 shipping points, at 
which it was found possible to establish not more than 30 new 
elevator locals.* 

The rapid increase in the company’s shareholders was no doubt 
accelerated by the smallness of the cash payment required from 
stock subscribers,> and by the company’s policy of distributing 

1 Estimated from reports of G. G. G. Co. and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 When the Sask. Co-op. began operations in 1911, the grain area of Saskatche- 
wan was 4,704,660 acres; in 1916 it had expanded to 9,032,109 acres. 

3 Sask. Co-op. Elev. Co., 1916. 4 Sask. Co-op. Elev. Co., 1916. 


5 Amounting to $7.50 per share of $50 par value, compared with initial payments 
of $12 in the case of stock in the Alberta Company; see infra, p. 172 n. 
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stock dividends from the very first year of business,’ instead of 
calling on subscribers for annual instalments, as in the case of 
the Alberta Company. Saskatchewan shareholders thus found 
the paid-up value of their shares increasing automatically, while 
the company enjoyed the use of the capitalized earnings. With 
the provincial government guaranteeing the company’s current 
account with the banks, as well as advancing 85 per cent of the 
capital cost of elevator construction, repayable on extended 
terms,” it was possible for the company to expand its equipment 
and operations with a minimum of paid-up capital and a maxi- 
mum of shareholder patrons. 

Probably the best statistical index of the rising patronage en- 
joyed by the codperative elevators in Saskatchewan is to be 
found in the annual percentage of the marketed grain crop in 
that province handled by the farmers’ company. The ratio was 
as follows during the first five years of operation:* 


LOLICCEOD oc epscee cere cia tothenees 3.16 per cent. 
TOTO accra oes Sea hata OC] Ores 
TOTS Sa Gira hit hae ise 1253 Ome gies 
LOTA Sips econo ean orca Fist Taare ge 
TQS 26 ot peutie cane cent TOOO een ea 


The statutory requirements as to local stock subscriptions, and 
the policy of the company in providing maximum special binning 
accommodation and in reducing and equalizing margins on street 
grain purchases, were thus shown to be effective in ensuring 
local support, despite the absence of patronage guarantees or 
contracts, and despite the inducements offered by line companies 
in cutting elevator charges at competing points from the legal 
maximum of 1? cents to 14} cents a bushel. As in the case 
of the Grain Growers’ Company at the time of the suspension of 
the commission rule by the Grain Exchange, the directors of the 


1 Stock dividends of $3 per share were paid in 1912, 1913, and 1914, $2 in rors, 
and $6 in 1916. Sask. Co-op., 1916. 

* The first of the 20 annual instalments in which the government’s loan were 
repayable did not become due until August 31 in the year following that in which 
the loan was granted. Sask. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 25. 

* C. A. Dunning to S. G. G. A., Feb., 1916; Sask. Co-op., 1916. 

4 See supra, p. 109. 
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Saskatchewan Co-operative laid the situation fully and frankly 
before the shareholders and continued to charge the regular rate.! 

The first four years of the company’s operations were fully 
absorbed in endeavoring to meet the demand for new elevator 
locals in the province, and in consolidating its position against 
opposition interests. By 1915, however, the question of entering 
into terminal operations began to be seriously discussed, and at 
the annual meeting in November of that year, the directors were 
instructed to consider carefully the advisability of erecting a 
company terminal elevator at the head of the lakes. The capi- 
tal requirements for such an undertaking were formidable. The 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act did not provide for 
government loans for the purpose of erecting elevators outside 
the province; and while the company had accumulated reserves 
exceeding $320,000 by the end of the fourth year, these funds 
were mostly required to finance the expanding country business 
and Grain Exchange operations of the company. ‘There was, 
therefore, some disposition on the part of the directors to con- 
sider proposals which were being made at this time for a federation 
of the three Western grain growers’ companies, involving the 
joint establishment of a farmer-owned terminal elevator. 


Il. THe MovEMENT FOR FEDERATION 


Although the Saskatchewan and Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
companies had not been organized as competitors of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, but had been evolved as provincial 
organizations out of the Grain Growers’ united campaign for 
public ownership of elevators, the possible dangers of overlapping 
and rivalry, and the potential advantages of coérdination and 
consolidation began to suggest themselves as the three companies 
pursued their parallel but independent development. The 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, as the agrarian counterpart of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and the Dominion 

1 Sask. Co-op., 1915; Report of C. A. Dunning, G. G. Guide, Feb. 23, 1916, P. 31. 
It was pointed out that the line companies did not provide special binning service, 


and claimed that the discriminating reductions in elevator charges were recouped 
at the expense of street sellers at points where Co-operative elevators were not 


established. 
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Trades and Labor Council, had already demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of a permanent interprovincial organization, to represent 
the farmers’ common interests and claims before the government 
and the public. The possibilities of a central commercial organi- 
zation to codrdinate the operations of the different grain growers’ 
companies and to combine the great selling and buying power of 
western farmers now began to receive the attention of certain of 
their leaders. 

The Case for Federation of Farmers’ Companies. — It was 
quite in the nature of things that the first suggestions for federa- 
tion should emanate from the Grain Growers’ Company as the 
pioneer farmers’ business organization in the West. Its opera- 
tions had never been provincially limited, it had shown itself the 
readiest to undertake subsidiary codperative enterprises, and it 
had subsidized the Grain Growers’ Guide as the organ of the 
Western farmers’ movement. While it handled the grain of the 
Alberta Company on the Winnipeg Exchange, its selling organiza- 
tion was in virtual competition with that of the Saskatchewan 
Company on the central market. Many of the original share- 
holders of the Grain Growers’ Company had been Saskatchewan 
farmers, and both companies solicited the consignment of farm- 
ers’ cars from Saskatchewan shipping points. Moreover, the 
organization in 1914 of a Co-operative Trading Department by 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association raised jurisdic- 
tional questions in connection with the codperative supply busi- 
ness of the older company in Saskatchewan territory.! 

The desirability of a central farmers’ business organization as 
a means of eliminating overlapping and friction had been stressed 
by President Crerar in his address at the annual meeting of the 
Grain Growers’ Company in 1914: 

With the development of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, and now of the Alberta»Co-operative Elevator Company, we must 
not ignore the possibility of misunderstanding, jealousy, and difference of 
opinion arising. I say it boldly, that it is the business of the men connected 
more closely with the guiding of the destinies of these concerns, to build and 


mould them on harmonious lines. The interests of the farmers of Western 
Canada, individually or otherwise, are in all essentials the same. They must 


1 See infra, pp.293-297. 
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be brought more closely together and must not be permitted to drift apart. 
It is not too much to conceive of one great central organization purchasing 
the supplies required by tens of thousands of our farmers, and of the crea- 
tion of the proper agencies and the means for distributing these, down to 
the individual unit. The same applies to the sale of produce. Such an 
organization, welded together for a common purpose, could not help but 
have a powerful influence on the moulding of public opinion that will find 
its reflection in the character of our laws.! 


Attitude of the G. G. G. Co. — While no formal expression of 
opinion on the subject of federation was registered or sought at 
this meeting, the question began to command increasing atten- 
tion on the part of the directors of the Grain Growers’ Company. 
The development of the Saskatchewan and Alberta Co-operative 
Elevator Companies meant that a considerable number of share- 
holders of the pioneer company resident in those provinces be- 
came shareholders of the new provincial companies as well. In 
such cases it was natural that they should market their grain 
through their local codperative elevator instead of sending it to 
the Grain Growers’ Company. Owing to the nature of its origin, 
the shareholders of the latter had not been built up around 
local elevator units, and despite the remarkable growth of the 
company’s capitalization and business, the directors had not 
infrequently expressed their concern over the number of share- 
holders who were content to draw dividends without contribut- 
ing their patronage to the company, and to receive notices of 
annual meetings without ever attempting to attend them. The 
Saskatchewan and Alberta system of shareholders’ locals, of local 
boards of management, and of delegate representation at annual 
meetings, appeared to demonstrate the possibilities of calling 
forth greater interest in, and support of, the company, by share- 
holders so organized. Closely related, therefore, to the question 
of federation, the assimilation of the internal organization of the 
Grain Growers’ Company to the more distinctly codperative 
form represented by the newer farmers’ companies was a matter 
that seriously occupied the attention of the directors of the older 
organization at this time. Said President Crerar at the 1915 
meeting of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company: 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1914, pp. 22, 23. 
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It seems necessary in some way to bring about a change that will bring 
the individual shareholder much closer to the company, cement his interest 
in it, and increase‘in him the sense of individual responsibility, since personal 
interest and a sense of individual responsibility are the only foundations 
upon which a permanent structure can be built. It is unquestionably a 
weakness of our farmers in Western Canada that they do not feel the im- 
portance of devoting attention and thought to the business of building up 
their own institutions.! 


In the minds of those who shared Mr. Crerar’s views, the con- 
solidation of the Western farmers’ commercial organizations did 
not mean the absorption of the newer by the older, or of the 
smaller by the larger, but a combination of effort, and a general 
reproduction of the soundest codperative features of the con- 
stituent organizations. In reviewing the position of the Grain 
Growers’ Company at the 1915 meeting, he pointed out clearly 
to the shareholders that the future of their company was bound 
up very largely with the future of the other farmers’ organizations 
in Western Canada, and that ‘‘some step must be taken to draw 
them more closely together in such a way and by such means as 
will tend steadily to weave into the very fibre of their organi- 
zations the elements that will lead to increase stability as their 
various enterprises and activities expand and develop.” 

The bringing about of some form of federation among the 
farmers’ companies was freely discussed at this meeting of the 
shareholders, resulting, in the unanimous adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Whereas it is desirable to federate as closely as possible the farmers’ 
business organizations of Western Canada in order fhat they may carry 
on their work with the highest degree of efficiency and avoid the develop- 
ment of possible rivalries and jealousies that could not fail to be injurious 
to the work of the organized farmers of Canada. 

Therefore be it resolved that the shareholders of this company hereby 
express their approval of the principle of federating the various organiza- 


tions referred to, and urge the directors to take such steps as they think 
advisable to promote and carry out such a plan. 


Position of the Alberta Company.—In Alberta, whose Co- 
operative Elevator Company was in a somewhat less independent 
position than the two older organizations, the possibility of sub- 


1G. G. G. Co., 1915, pp. 32, 33- 
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sequent amalgamation with the Grain Growers’ Company had 
been anticipated in the very act of incorporation which em- 
powered it — subject to the approval of a referendum of share- 
holders’ locals, and to the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council — to sell or lease its elevators to any company.! While 
the financial accommodation extended to the Alberta Co-opera- 
tive by the Grain Growers’ Company does not appear to have 
been employed by the latter as a means of applying pressure to 
bring about amalgamation, it was well realized by the Alberta 
shareholders that the fuller expansion of their codperative en- 
terprises could be earlier realized and more advantageously ac- 
complished by closer federation than by independent action. 
Accordingly, at the annual meeting at Calgary in November, 
1915, a resolution in favor of federation was passed in terms 
almost identical with those embodied in the resolution adopted 
the previous week at the meeting of the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company in Winnipeg.? 

Attitude of the Saskatchewan Company. — In Saskatchewan the 
sentiment in favor of federation was less pronounced. The 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, with its steadily 
accumulating reserves, and with the financial aid of the provin- 
cial government in the operation as well as in the construction 
of its elevators, was less concerned than the Alberta Company 
with amalgamation on considerations of finance. With Saskatch- 
ewan producing as much wheat as Manitoba and Alberta com- 
bined, and with requests for new elevators ever keeping ahead of 
the organization and construction departments, the company 
was, moreover, not particularly affected by considerations of com- 
petitive overlapping. If it was not the only farmers’ grain com- 
pany operating in Saskatchewan, it was not at any rate losing 
any business to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. While 
- federation did not thus offer any special inducement to the Sas- 
katchewan Company in respect to its country elevator business, 
the contemplated extension of its operation into the terminal and 
export fields did, however, call for a consideration of the relative 


1 See supra, p. 121. 
2 A. F.C. E. Co., 1915; G. G. Guide, Nov. 24, 1915. 
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advantages of taking such a step independently, or jointly with 
the other farmers’ companies. On the whole, the Saskatchewan 
directors were disposed to favor the general principle of federation 
in the interests of solidarity and of centralized marketing and 
purchasing, provided that the autonomy, policy, and prospec- 
tive earning power of their company was not likely to be pre- 
judiced thereby. At the annual meeting at Regina in November, 
1915, the shareholders expressed themselves reservedly upon the 
subject as follows: 


That this meeting hereby expresses its approval of the principles of fede- 
rating the various organizations referred to, and urges the directors to look 
thoroughly into the matter, but to take no definite action without first 
submitting the scheme to a general meeting of this company. 


Proposed Basis of Federation. — In pursuance of the above 
resolution a meeting was held early in 1916 in the offices of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the three farmers’ companies and the three pro- 
vincial farmers’ associations. The plan of federation there dis- 
cussed involved the formation of a central company owned and 
controlled jointly by the provincial farmers’ companies, in a re- 
lationship similar to that borne by the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Codperative Societies to their constituent local codpera- 
tive societies. In the Grain Growers’ case, however, it was con- 
templated that the central organization would function both as 
a marketing and as a supply agency. It would not only operate 
farmers’ terminal elevators and centralise the selling and ex- 
port of farmers’ grain, but would also undertake the purchase or 
manufacture of farmers’ staple supplies and equipment, as well 
as conducting such common enterprises as the Grain Growers’ 
Guide. The provincial companies would retain their identity and 
organization, each looking after the assembling and warehousing 
of grain or other farm products, and the distribution of collec- 
tively purchased or manufactured supplies, through their re- 
spective shareholders’ locals. Since the federal charter of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company contained virtually all the pow- 
ers requisite for such a central, it was proposed to use it for the 


1 Sask. Co-op. Elev. Co., Nov. 17, rors. 
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purpose.’ The plan thus involved the conversion of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company into a central agency, and the organi- 
zation of its Manitoba shareholders into a provincial company 
with constituent locals, after the model of the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta companies. 

Dissent of Saskatchewan Representatives.— Upon the main 
lines of the scheme there appeared to be general agreement 
among the conferring representatives. In the discussion of 
functional and organizational details, however, a distinct diver- 
gence of opinion developed between the Saskatchewan repre- 
sentatives and those of the other bodies concerned, in respect to 
the method to be followed in the selling of grain. While agree- 
able to the plan of a common terminal and export agency, the 
officials of the Saskatchewan Co-operative contended that each 
provincial company should retain the right to operate its own 
selling ageny on the Winnipeg Exchange, or elsewhere if neces- 
sary, with the liberty of disposing in these markets of the grain 
it controlled or handled. Controlling as it did a large volume 
of grain in the principal producing province, the Saskatchewan 
Company was in fact reluctant to relinquish its profitable and 
well-established commission and sales business, for participation 
in the earnings of a central company, in the determination of 
whose policy and methods it would have only a partial voice. 
Objection was made also to the policy of the same company 
being both grain commission agency and exporter of grain, and 
thus in practice frequently selling to itself the grain consigned 
to it. These views were fully shared by the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association,? whose directorate was closely interlocked 
with that of the Elevator Company. The representatives of the 
other four farmers’ organizations all felt, however, that only 
through a common sales agency could selling competition between 
the different codperative companies be eliminated, and the flow 
of farmers’ grain upon the market so controlled as to exercise 
any influence upon price movements. Federation on a basis 


1 President’s Report on Negotiations for Amalgamation of Farmers’ Companies, 


G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 34-36. 
2 S.G.G. A. Executive report, 1917, in G. G. Guide, Feb. 21, 1917. 
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which left it to the provincial companies to choose what propor- 
tion of their grain they would turn over to the central company 
would largely defeat its own object, and afford very little depar- 
ture, in actual practice, from the existing situation, under which 
the Grain Growers’ Company operated a terminal elevator and 
an export company with which the other farmers’ companies 
might do business at any time. 

While a continuation committee was appointed at the Regina 
conference to explore a scheme of federation acceptable to all 
concerned, subsequent conferences during 1916 showed the di- 
vergence of views between the Saskatchewan representatives and 
those of the other farmers’ organizations to be irreconcilable.’ 
The essence of the matter would seem to be that the Saskatche- 
wan Company, with its advantageous territory, its assuréd 
patronage and its strong financial position, had less to gain from 
federation than the other companies concerned. The close identi- 
fication between the company, the provincial government, and 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association had engendered, 
moreover, a strong provincial solidarity in the codperative en- 
terprise, and a reluctance to compromise the preservation of its 
identity. - 


III. FoRMATION OF THE UNITED GRAIN GRowERS L7D. 


Negotiations for Limited Union. — While the Saskatchewan 
representatives thus dissented from the proposed plan of federa- 
tion, the Alberta-Company, with its less independent position, 
was eager for its consummation. At a joint meeting in July, 
1916, of the directorate of the Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
Company and the executive of the United Farmers of Alberta, it — 
was decided that the unwillingness of the Saskatchewan organi- — 
zation to proceed with federation should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the continuation of negotiations among the interests who 
favored it, the way being left open for Saskatchewan to enter, if 

+ President’s Report on Negotiations, etc., G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 37; S. G.G. A., 
1917. 

® From interviews of the writer with persons concerned in the negotiations, it 


would appear also that the distribution of offices in the projected reorganization 
was by no means an irrelevant factor in the impasse. 
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it should subsequently choose to do so. A resolution to this 
effect was forwarded to the directorate of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, who acted on it by authorizing Mr. Crerar to 
collaborate with Mr. Rice-Jones, president of the Alberta Com- 
pany, in working out a detailed plan for submission to their 
respective boards.'. Approval by the latter of the recommenda- 
tions presented by these negotiations was followed by a joint 
meeting, in the fall of 1916, of the directorates of the two com- 
panies, with representatives of the United Farmers of Alberta 
and the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association. Here it was 
agreed that, so far as the two companies were concerned, com- 
plete amalgamation was preferable to the joint establishment of 
a central company. At first it was proposed to procure a charter 
for an entirely new company, to be known as the United Grain 
Growers Limited, which should absorb the two existing companies. 
As the charter of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company was broad 
enough however, to cover all the purposes for which it was desired 
to amalgamate, it was decided that it would be simpler to secure 
amendments to such charter, changing the name of the company 
to the United Grain Growers Limited, and assimilating its form 
of internal government to that of the Alberta Company. A joint 
committee, including in its personnel the presidents of the two 
companies and of the two provincial farmers’ associations con- 
cerned, was appointed to draft amendments to the Grain Grow- 
ers’ charter in accordance with the resolutions adopted; to draw 
up by-laws for the new company; and to obtain a complete 
valuation of the assets of the amalgamating concerns. The re- 
port of this committee was laid before the annual meetings of 
the two companies toward the close of 1916. 

Basis of Amalgamation. — While in the matter of financial 
resources, business turnover, and commercial prestige, the Grain 
_ Growers’ Company was the stronger party to the amalgamation, 
it was the internal organization and codperative features of the 
Alberta Company that were reproduced in the proposed con- 
stitution of the amalgamated concern. The shareholders of the 
former company residing in Manitoba and Saskatchewan were as 


1 President’s Report on Amalgamation, etc., pp. 38, 39. 
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far as possible to be organized into locals, with boards of man- 
agement, each local to have a minimum of 40 shareholders, and 
$8,000 of subscribed stock. At the annual meetings of the United 
Grain Growers, which were to be held alternately in Manitoba 
and Alberta, individual and proxy voting were to be replaced by 
delegate representation and voting on the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta plan.1 It was recommended that the Alberta govern- 
ment should be requested to continue in favor of the new company 
the advances for elevator construction within that province, as 
provided by the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Act. While being 
invited to merge their identity with that of the pioneer company, 
the shareholders of the Alberta Company were not asked, there- 
fore, to compromise their polity or policy. On the contrary, the 
directors of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company recommended 
to their shareholders that the charter amendments in regard to 
organization and voting should be secured, whether or not amal- 
gamation were affected. Such changes, it was felt, were neces- 
sary, if closer interest were to be developed between shareholders 
and management, and concentration of control prevented.? 

The valuation made of the assets of the two companies revealed 
that those of the Alberta Company were equivalent to approxi- 
mately $69 per outstanding share (par value $60), and that 
those of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company were in the neigh- 
borhood of $71 for each two paid-up shares (treasury value $30 
each). In view of the relatively slight disparity between the 
asset value of corresponding shares in the two companies, Mr. 
Crerar had proposed, on behalf of his directorate, that the dif- 
ference should be disregarded in the issue of stock in the United 
Grain Growers Limited.? As shares in the latter were to be 

1 Each local was entitled to “one delegate for each 125 shareholders or less, or 
major portion thereof for the second delegate,’”’ the expenses of each delegate to be 
paid by the company. 

* “At the present time, out of 18,000 shareholders not more than 300 attend 
the meetings in person, and not more than 2,000 of the remainder are represented 
by proxy. This unquestionably leaves the way open for a group of designing share- 
holders to secure control of an annual meeting.” G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 44. A res- 
olution instructing the directors to take steps to have the company’s charter 
amended so as to eliminate proxy voting had been passed at the 1914 meeting of 


the G. G. G. Co. G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 44. 
3 Statement of E. J. Fream to writer. 
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issued at $30 (par value $25) the basis of amalgamation was, 
therefore, one share of Grain Growers’ Grain Company stock 
and one half-share of Alberta Co-operative stock in exchange for 
each share of stock in the United Company. The maximum 
number of shares which any individual might hold was placed at 
80.’ Subscribed shares were to be paid up in 20 per cent annual 
instalments. 

Formation of United Grain Growers Limited. — At the annual 
meeting of the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company 
in November, 1916, the plan of amalgamation was unanimously 
adopted, and the directors were instructed to secure the necessary 
legislative amendments, and to submit the plan of amalgamation 
to the 103 shareholders’ locals, as required by the act of incor- 
poration. The merger was fully endorsed by this referendum, as 
it was by one voted on concurrently by the U. F. A. locals. With 
a view to providing for continuation of the Alberta government’s 
financial assistance under the new organization, an amendment 
to the act of incorporation was secured in the provincial legisla- 
ture during the session of 1917, authorizing the company “to 
amalgamate with any other company having objects altogether 
or in part similar to the [Alberta] company — provided that no 
such sale, amalgamation, or other disposition of the assets shall 
take place until the terms thereof are approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council.” ? 

At the 1916 meeting of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
the basis of amalgamation was overwhelmingly endorsed, al- 
though certain shareholders who were also stockholders in the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative spoke against the plan. The only 
change made in the seriatim discussion of the terms was the rais- 
ing of the maximum number of shares that might be held by one 
shareholder in the united company from 80 to 100 ($2,500 par), 
while preserving the principle of one man one vote.® 


1 In the Grain Growers’ Company the maximum had been 40 shares, and in the 
Alberta Company 20 shares. 

2 Stat. of Alberta, 7 Geo. V, c. 29, 1917, sec. I. 

3 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 47, 48. This change was made partly in view of the 
considerable number of Alberta farmers who held stock in both companies, and 
partly, no doubt, with a view to facilitating the expansion of the company’s capital. 
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During the 1917 session of the federal Parliament, charter 
amendments were secured, authorizing the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company to change its name to the United Grain Growers 
Limited; increasing its authorized capital from two million to 
five million dollars; and enabling the shareholders, through by- 
laws adopted by a two-thirds vote, to substitute delegate voting 
for individual and proxy voting, to group its shareholders into 
local bodies, and delegate powers to the same.’ Under this 
statutory authority the shareholders of the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany were called together in special meeting in August, 1917, to 
ratify formally the agreement with the Alberta Co-operative and 
to pass the relevant by-laws. Concurrently, by an order-in- 
council the amalgamation was approved by the government of 
Alberta, in consideration of the formal undertaking by the United 
Grain Growers to assume and discharge all the liabilities and 
obligations of the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany.? With the close of the financial year (August 31), the 
separate existence of the eleven-years-old Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, and the four-year-old Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
Company came to a voluntary end, and on September 1, 1917, 
the United Grain Growers Limited officially began its commercial 
career. 

Resources and Enterprises of the United Grain Growers. — The 
United Grain Growers represented a merger of considerable 
magnitude. The subscribed capital of the amalgamated com- 
panies exceeded $2,750,000 (of which approximately two thirds 
was paid up), held by over 30,000 farmer shareholders.? The 
policy of retaining earnings in the business, followed by both 
companies, had resulted in the accumulation of reserves which 
came not far short of the aggregate paid-up capital. The com- 
bined assets were valued at $6,180,526, of which the pioneer com- 
pany contributed 60 per cent.* The Alberta Company, with its 

1 Stat. of Canada, 7-8 Geo. V, c. 79, 1917. 

? An act formally winding up the Alberta Company, as of August 15, 1917, was 
passed in the session of 1919 (chap. 23). 


3 Not allowing for the considerable number of cases in which the same farmer 
held stock in both companies. 


* The financial position of the constituent companies and of the United Grain 
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extensive investments in elevator buildings and supply ware- 
houses, had a larger proportion of its assets in the form of fixed 
capital than the Grain Growers’ Company, with its large com- 
mission and export business and with its policy of leasing eleva- 
tors. The strong liquid position of the united company, how- 
ever, was reflected in the fact that more than half of its total 
assets were classed as current, its cash funds and War Loan in- 
vestments alone aggregating $872,000. Seats on Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Fort William, and Vancouver grain exchanges, and 
stock holdings, chiefly in the Home Bank and subsidiary com- 
panies, represented other current assets valued at $641,632. Of 
the combined capital assets amounting to slightly under $3,000,- 
000, elevator buildings, warehouses and equipment accounted for 
$2,282,000. At the end of its first year’s business the United 
Company owned or controlled 343 country elevators, in con- 
junction with which it operated 231 flour warehouses and 181 
coal warehouses.? At the head of the lakes the company owned 
its new private terminal of 600,000 bushels capacity, besides 
leasing the C. P. R. public terminal of 2,500,000 bushels. Supply 
and machinery warehouses were maintained at Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, Regina, and Saskatoon; livestock offices were operated at 
Winnipeg, Calgary, and Edmonton; and a supply elevator was 
owned at New Westminster, B. C. In central British Columbia 


Growers Limited is shown by the following statement taken from the balance 
sheets of the three companies, as of Aug. 31, 1917. G. G. G. Co., 1917, pp. 24-31. 


G. G. G. Co. Aa Psy se COs U G.G. 
CurrentzAssets Eeiivis seta tonne $1,982,099 $1,230,796 $3,212,805 
CapitalaA ssetsai aoe ceyaea-ianroe 1,649,347 1,318,282 2,967,629 

3,631,446 2,549,078 6,180,524 
Current Liabilities ........... 1,066,712 754,476 1,821,188 
Capital Liabilities ............ 89,000 785,670 874,679 
Capital Stock sub’d........... 1,705,771 1,076,350 2,782,121 
Capital Stock paid-up......... 153575382 467,918 1,825,300 
Net Surplus;,. c.ijocheleb ec as 1,118,351 541,004 1,650,355 


1 Of these 343 elevators, the company owned 146 in Alberta, 40 in Saskatchewan 
and 20 in Manitoba, besides 137 houses which the company continued to lease 
from the Manitoba government. U. G. G., 1918, p. 40. 

2 One hundred and forty-five of these flour warehouses and 122 of the coal ware-. 
houses were taken over from the Alberta Co-op. Elev. Co. U. G. G., 1918, p. 41. 
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over $260,000 had been invested in acquiring and developing the 
Grain Growers’ 300,000,000-feet timber limit. Subsidiaries in- 
cluded the Grain Growers’ Canadian and New York Export 
Companies, and the Public Press Limited, publishing the Grain 
Growers’ Guide with a circulation of over 35,000." 

Nature of Merger. — While the amalgamation of the oldest 
and youngest farmers’ companies made the United Grain Growers 
the largest grain company doing business in Western Canada, the 
merger was free from the usual objections raised against business 
combinations. It did not establish anything in the nature of a 
monopoly. The negotiations and discussions leading to it had 
been publicly conducted, and the basis approved by the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, and conventions and referenda of the 
provincial farmers’ associations, as well as by the shareholders of 
the companies concerned. It was formally authorized by special 
legislation of the Dominion and the Alberta legislatures. There 
was no watered stock issued to the shareholders, the total assets 
of the united company being considerably more than three times 
as great as its liability to shareholders. With stock ownership 
restricted to farmers and members of their families, with individ- 
ual holdings limited to $2,500, and with shares transferable only 
through the company’s offices, opportunities for speculative 
trading in the company’s stock were excluded. Moreover, with 
share and proxy voting eliminated in favor of delegate voting, 
and with delegates’ expenses at annual meetings paid by the 
company, group manipulation and minority control were made 
distinctly difficult. The United Grain Growers merger was in 
fact unique, in that the creation of this particular business com- 
bination was conditioned by the adoption of a democratic form 
of internal government that made it distinctly codperative in 
character. 

Organization of United Company.— The newly constituted 
board of directors of the United Grain Growers elected T. A. 
Crerar as president, with C. Rice-Jones as first vice-president 
and general manager, thus associating as chief executives of the 
new concern the two leaders who had principally worked out the 


*G.GiGCo., 1017, py ake 
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plan of amalgamation. The broad territorial scope of the united 
company’s enterprises led in the first year to the organization for 
administrative purposes of an Eastern and a Western division. 
Under the former were placed the country elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the supervision of the supply warehouses at 
Regina and Saskatoon, the lakehead terminals, the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Export Company, with its Winnipeg and New York offices, 
and the Public Press, with the business of the Grain Growers’ 
Guide. The Western Division, with its administrative head- 
quarters at Calgary, supervised the country elevators in Alberta, 
and the business of the two subsidiaries in British Columbia, 
namely the United Grain Growers (B. C.) Limited (engaged 
chiefly in conducting a farmers’ feed and supply business on the 
Pacific Coast), and the U. G. G. Sawmills, Limited, operating the 
large lumber mill erected on the company’s timber limit on the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, at Hutton, B. C. 

The infant company which Partridge had brought into being 
as a means of giving the Western farmers direct participation in 
the organized grain trade, had thus attained, within a dozen 
years, the full stature of Big Business. 


1 In the fall of 1917, Mr. Crerar was appointed Minister of Agriculture in Sir 
Robert Borden’s Union Ministry. While continuing in the presidency of the 
United Grain Crowers, Mr. Crerar had necessarily to leave the executive direction 
of the company’s affairs largely to Mr. Rice-Jones. 


CHAPTER XII 


INDEPENDENT EXPANSION OF THE SASKATCHEWAN 
CO-OPERATIVE 


The reluctance of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany to compromise its autonomy by participating in a strongly 
centralized scheme of federation had led, as we have seen, to the 
substitution of limited amalgamation for inclusive federation. 
Henceforth the farmer-controlled grain marketing organization 
in Western Canada consisted of two highly centralized, but demo- 
cratically constituted companies: one interprovincial in the distri- 
bution of its shareholders’ locals and operating units, the other 
provincially constituted and provincially controlled; one operat- 
ing mainly on its own capital, the other receiving far-reaching 
government financial assistance; one diversifying its enterprises 
in the field of supply as well as of marketing, the other concen- 
trating its resources and efforts on the warehousing and mer- 
chandising of grain. 

The resources and business of the amalgamated company and 
the independent Saskatchewan Co-operative showed a striking 
correspondence. The subscribed capital of the former at the 
date of amalgamation amounted to $2,782,121; that of the Sas- 
katchewan Company at the same date, $2,778,450. The total 
assets of the United Grain Growers on September 1, 1917, stood 
at $6,180,524; those of the Saskatchewan Co-operative on July 
31, 1917, amounted to $5,935,615. Each company controlled 
approximately 300 country elevators. For the crop year 1917— 
18 the United Grain Growers handled slightly under 30,000,000 
bushels of grain, while a little over 27,000,000 bushels passed 
through the hands of the Saskatchewan concern.! While the two 
companies operated along different lines and pursued distinctive 
policies, their financial strength and commercial importance were 
thus fairly evenly balanced. 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1917, U. G. G., 1918; Sask. Co-op., 1917, 1918. 
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Entry into Terminal Operations.—The dissent of the Sas- 
katchewan Company from the federation proposals involved the 
abandonment of the idea of an interprovincially controlled farm- 
ers’ terminal elevator. The directors of the company, to whom 
the question of terminal policy had been referred by the annual 
meeting of 1915,! decided alternatively, that the time had come 
for the Saskatchewan Company to erect a terminal of its own at 
the head of the lakes. Although government financial aid was 
not available for such an extra-provincial undertaking, the record 
earnings made in the handling of the great 1915 crop permitted 
a substantial addition to the company’s available capital? In 
pursuance of its decision the directorate selected a spacious 
terminal site at Port Arthur, and engaged C. D. Howe, chief 
engineer for the Board of Grain Commissioners, as consult- 
ing, designing, and supervising engineer for a modern terminal 
with initial capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, at an estimated cost 
of $1,225,000. Construction operations were begun on July 3, 
1916, but progressed slowly, under war-time labor and supply 
conditions; so that it proved impossible to fulfil the expectation 
of receiving the 1917 crop before the close of navigation. Not 
until January, 1918, was the company able to receive grain into 
this, the first public terminal elevator to be built by organized 
farmers. A few months later a contract was let for the construc- 
tion of a private hospital elevator of 600,000 bushels capacity. 
With the completion of this latter in February, 1919, the com- 
pany thus became fully established in the terminal business, with 
the advantage over the United Grain Growers of being the owner 
instead of the lessee of its public terminal, and of possessing a 
much more modern equipment. 

In its first full year of operation the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
public terminal took in 11,500,000 bushels, being approximately 
50 per cent of all the grain handled by the company. In fact, | 
a much larger quantity of grain was available for storage than 

1 See supra, p. 168. 

2 The company’s profits for the year 1915-16 amounted to $757,275, which, 
after deducting excess profits tax of $200,000 and paying an 8 per cent cash di- 
vidend, left a disposable surplus of over half a million. Sask. Co-op., 1916. 

3 Sask. Co-op., 1916. 
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the elevator could take care of. Under these conditions it was 
considered desirable by the directors to increase the company’s 
terminal capacity at once by 2,000,000 bushels, despite the inflated 
costs of war-time construction.!. As the company’s own reserves 
did not permit complete internal financing, negotiations were 
entered into with an Eastern Canadian bond house, which found 
it necessary to look to the New York market for the neces- 
sary capital. The heavy premium prevailing on American ex- 
change at that time (1919~20) made financing from that quarter 
decidedly costly, however, and it was suggested? that the Sas- 
katchewan government might aid the company in financing its 
terminal as well as its country elevator construction, although 
the act of incorporation did not provide for government assist- 
ance for extra-provincial undertakings. It was, perhaps, for- 
tunate for the company that the office of provincial treasurer was 
filled at this time by Hon. C. A. Dunning, its former general 
manager.? This circumstance assured for the Saskatchewan 
Company in its financial relations with the provincial govern- 
ment the sympathetic and intelligent consideration of a minister 
who at the same time appears to have been fully mindful of his 
responsibilities as political custodian of the provincial funds. 
Largely through the influence of Mr. Dunning and Mr. Langley 
there was passed in the session of 1919-20 an amendment to the 
act of incorporation authorizing 

the Lieutenant-Governor in Council from time to time, and on such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon with the company, to lend to 
the company for the purpose of aiding in the construction or extension or 
remodelling of terminal elevators at points outside the province, or towards 


reimbursing to the company moneys already expended for that purpose, a 
sum not to exceed fifty per cent of cost or estimated cost of such elevator, 


1 Sask. Co-op., 1919. Subsequent extensions have increased the capacity of the 
Sask. Co-op. terminal to 7,650,000 bushels, while in 1923 the Canadian Northern 
Elevator at Port Arthur was also leased, giving an additional 7,500,000 bushels of 
controlled terminal storage. Sask. Co-op., 1924. 

* By Hon. George Langley, Minister of Municipal Affairs in the Saskatchewan 
government, as well as director of the Co-operative Company. 

3 Mr. Dunning had resigned the general managership of the company on being 
called to the Saskatchewan cabinet as provincial treasurer in 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded as general manager by F. W. Riddell. 
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or of extension or remodelling thereof, as may be considered advisable or 
necessary.! 


This advancing of public moneys to assist a joint-stock company 
in the financing of its enterprises in another province represented 
an unusual degree of government assistance that might indeed 
be questioned on strictly constitutional, if not on fiscal, grounds. 
The policy of the Saskatchewan government appears to have 
been, however, to regard the Co-operative Elevator Company as 
a semi-public institution whose prosperity was of direct or indirect 
interest to a very considerable portion of the productive popula- 
tion of the province. The terminal operations of the company 
were considered as an essential complement of the codperative 
local elevators. Moreover, the record of the company in meet- 
ing its financial obligations to the treasury in the past, and the 
ample security taken for the government’s advances,? were 
deemed to justify fully this further extension of the government 
financial aid to the farmers’ company. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Subsidiaries. —In order to 
comply the better with certain provisions of the Canadian Bank 
Act and the Canada Grain Act,’ it was considered expedient to 
conduct the company’s public terminal business through a sepa- 
rate corporation. It has been noted that in the case of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company a subsidiary export company had been 
incorporated under federal charter in 1911, and that the parent 
company had turned over its private terminal to this subsidiary, 
while operating under its own name the public terminal leased 

1 Stat. of Sask., gq-10 Geo. V, c. 58, 1919-20, sec. I. 


2 See act to confirm agreement between Government and Sask. Co-op. Elev. 
Co. Stat. of Sask., 3 Geo. V, c. 42, 1912-13. 

3 Under the interpretation section of the Bank Act, a ‘‘ warehouse receipt means 
any receipt given by any person for any goods, wares or merchandise in his actual, 
visible and continued possession as bailee thereof in good faith, and not as his own 
property.” (Sec. 2). In accepting warehouse receipts as security for loans, the 
banks, therefore, generally followed the practice of insisting that such receipts 
should be made out in the name of persons or corporations other than those issuing 
the documents. | 

It has already been noted that under sec. 123 of the Canada Grain Act owners 
or operators of public terminals were not permitted to buy or sell grain on their 
own account, except in cases specially approved by the Board of Grain Commis- 


sioners. See supra, p. 14I. 
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from the C. P. R.!. The Saskatchewan Company followed a dif- 
ferent procedure. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Com- 
pany was incorporated, not by federal charter, but under the 
Saskatchewan Companies Act.? While this subsidiary company 
operated the Saskatchewan public terminal, the hospital elevator 
remained under the parent company, thus reversing the arrange- 
ment of the Grain Growers’ Company. Furthermore, the stock 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Company was, from 
the first, held entirely by the parent company,’ and its by-laws 
provided that directors of the latter should constitute the direc- 
torate of the subsidiary as well; each director holding one share 
of subsidiary stock in trust for the parent corporation.* 

Inasmuch as the Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Company 
was strictly a public warehousing concern, and as it was organized 
at a time when the Canadian wheat crop was handled in its en- 
tirety by the Canadian Wheat Board, the name of the company 
was somewhat misleading. With the discontinuance in the latter 
part of 1920 of that Board (of which Mr. James Stewart of Winni- 
peg, and Mr. F. W. Riddell, general manager of the Saskatchewan 
company had been chairman and vice-chairman respectively) ,> 
it was decided to organize a separate export company. Mr. 
Stewart, enjoying considerable prestige as a result of the satis- 
factory operations of the Canadian Wheat Board, agreed to con- 
tinue his association with Mr. Riddell by undertaking the man- 
agement of the export business of the Saskatchewan Company, 
on the understanding that his name would be incorporated in the 
designation of the export subsidiary. In accordance with this 
arrangement, which was regarded as highly advantageous to the 
company, the James Stewart Company Limited, was incorpo- 
rated under Dominion charter, in February, 1921, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $500,000. In the meantime, the name 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Company had been 
changed to the Saskatchewan Co-operative Terminals Limited, 

1 See supra, pp. 148, 149. 

* Under date of July 29, 1920, with authorized capitalization of $100,000. 


* Compare procedure, G. G. G. Co., p. 158 n. 
* Sask. Co-op., 1920. 5 See infra, p. 196 n. 
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and its capital increased to half a million! The latter now in- 
vested $250,000 of its own capital and reserves in the stock of 
the James Stewart Company, which thus became a subsidiary 
of the senior subsidiary, with Mr. Stewart holding a qualifying 
share as director.” 

Hitherto the Saskatchewan Co-operative had not conducted 
mixing operations in its private terminal, which had functioned 
merely as a hospital elevator. With the discontinuance of gov- 
ernment grain marketing, however, and with the organization of 
the James Stewart Company, it was decided by a majority of 
the directors that the company was justified on competitive con- 
siderations in carrying on mixing operations under the conditions 
recognized by the Board of Grain Commissioners.’ Accordingly, 
in July, 1922, the company’s private terminal at Port Arthur 
was leased by the parent corporation to the James Stewart Com- 
pany, and operated in connection with the latter’s export busi- 
ness.4 The first year’s export operations of the new subsidiary 
were distinctly satisfactory, yielding a dividend of 8 per cent to 
the parent organization, and permitting a substantial balance 
to be carried to reserve account. The next year, 1922-23, was, 
however, unfavorable to export operations generally, owing to 
the dislocation of European buying, and the James Stewart 
Company suffered losses which reduced its surplus to $28,000. 

An export company operating merely in Winnipeg and at the 
head of the lakes comes in direct contact with European buyers 
to only a limited extent. The latter deal chiefly with export 
agencies on the Eastern seaboard, particularly in New York, 
Winnipeg “‘exporters” being for the most part intermediaries 
between western elevator companies and eastern shippers, who 
are in direct touch with European tonnage, cables, and exchange.® 
In 1922, therefore, the directors of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive decided to follow the precedent of the United Grain Growers, 

1 Saskatchewan Co-operative News, Feb., 1921, p. 11. 

2 Sask. Co-op., 1921; Co-operative News, March, 1924, p. 9. 

3 Co-operative News, Feb., 1924, p. 7; Evidence of George Langley before Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission, April ro, 1924. 

4 Co-operative News, March, 1924, p. 9. 

5 See supra, p. 159 0. 
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and establish their own New York agency. This took the form 
of a third subsidiary, incorporated under New York state laws, 
as the James Stewart Grain Corporation of New York, with an 
authorized capitalization of $200,000. The paid-up capital of 
$100,000 was provided in full by the James Stewart Company of 
Winnipeg, which was itself two removes from the parent com- 
pany.1 The Saskatchewan farmers’ company had thus found it 
expedient, from legal and trade considerations, to follow the 
familiar devices of large-scale business in operating under a 
diversity of designations, while retaining unity of control through 
corporate stock ownership and: interlocking or identical direc- 
torates. 

Consolidation of Export Subsidiaries. — As all the stock of the 
three subsidiaries was held indirectly by the farmer shareholders 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, it was now 
necessary to present four different reports and financial state- 
ments at the annual shareholders’ meeting. Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced by the directors in making clear to some 
of the new delegates the method of subsidiary organization and 
financial relationship, and the legal expediency of such an ap- 
parently complex system. In the minds of some shareholders 
there was a certain incompatibility in the formal association of 
a codperative company with a corporation bearing the name of a 
prominent Winnipeg grain dealer. Losses sustained in the ex- 
port operations of both the Winnipeg and New York James 
Stewart companies during the unfavorable grain-trade year of 
1922-23 did not tend to reassure members who found difficulty 
in appreciating the method of organization adopted by the 
directors. 

At the annual meeting of the company in November, 1923, the 
advisability of consolidating the various subsidiaries with the 
parent company was discussed at some length. Despite efforts 
to set forth the raison d’étre of the subsidiary corporations through 
the medium of the Co-operative News * and local meetings, it was 


1 Co-operative News, April, 1924, p. 9. 
2 See issues of Feb., March, and April, 1924. The Co-operative News had been 
established in April, 1918, as a company organ. It was sent monthly to all share- 
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felt by the directors that under the delegate system of share- 
holder representation there would always be difficulty in con- 
veying to new delegates an intelligent understanding of the 
formal and financial relationship of the various organizations. 
Furthermore, in actual administration certain inconveniences 
were experienced in referring closely related matters to separate 
meetings of the same directors in their appropriate formal capac- 
ity. It was further pointed out that the United Grain Growers 
had always operated their leased terminal elevator under the 
direct control of the parent company, to the evident satisfaction 
of both the banks and the Board of Grain Commissioners. Con- 
sultations with the banks by the Saskatchewan management 
elicited the assurance from all except one that terminal ware- 
house receipts issued by the company for deliveries of its own 
grain would be acceptable as bank loan security, inasmuch as 
such receipts were required to be registered with the Board of 
Grain Commissioners.'. On these considerations the directors 
decided to consolidate the four organizations, and in August, 
1924, the assets of the three subsidiaries were formally trans- 
ferred to the parent company.? The New York office was hence- 
forth operated directly by the Saskatchewan Company under a 
state license. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative, after a brief experiment, had 
thus found the method of intercorporate organization and per- 
sonal affiliation incompatible with its codperative character. In 
reverting, however, to the simpler form of a single corporation, 
the company did not in any way contract the range of its opera- 
tions. 

Later Terminal Expansion. — On the contrary, the expansion 
of its export business accompanying the growth of its country 
elevator feeder system * led the company to undertake extensive 
new commitments by way of facilitating its contact with world 
holders, as a means of keeping them in touch with matters affecting the company’s 
interests and development, and as a medium through which complaints and criti- 
cisms against the company could be answered. 

1 Canada Grain Act, sec. 12. 


2 Co-operative News, Sept., 1924. 
3 By the end of 1924 the company’s elevator locals numbered 435. 
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markets. Additions to its Port Arthur terminal, and the leasing 
of the Canadian Northern public elevator, gave the Saskatchewan 
company control, by the end of 1923, of 15,000,000 bushels ter- 
minal storage, equivalent to over 25 per cent of the total capacity 
on Thunder Bay.! As export freight-rate adjustments began to 
cause grain from Western Saskatchewan to move westward to 
Pacific ports, the company opened an export office at Vancouver 
early in 1924, while in the following year a European sales office 
was established at London, England.? In 1924 it was decided to 
construct a 1,100,000 bushel transfer elevator at Buffalo, New 
York, which began handling grain at the close of 1925. The 
latter decision was based upon the strategic importance of Buffalo 
as a transfer point and milling centre.‘ Grain rushed to Buffalo 
in deep-draught lake carriers before the close of inland navigation 
is in ideal position to be moved out during the winter to New 
York and other North Atlantic ports, or to be supplied to eastern 
American mills.® 

In the financing of these later extra-provincial undertakings, 
the company did not find it necessary to have recourse either 
to the provincial treasury or to bond underwriters, but was able 
to provide for its new capital commitments entirely out of rein- 
vested earnings, its reserve at the end of the 1924-25 financial 
year being close to $2,500,000. In extending its operations from 
provincial to interprovincial and international proportions, the 
saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, like the Grain 
Growers’ Company, had self-financed its expansion. | 

1 Report of Board of Grain Commissioners, 1923-24. 


2 Co-operative News, Jan., 1926. 

3 In the following year the capacity of the Buffalo transfer elevator was ares 
to 2,000,000 bushels. Co-operative News, March, 1926. 

‘ For the three crop years 1920-23, 47.5 per cent of all grain shipped by lake 
from Thunder Bay ports was delivered at Buffalo. See U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Trade Information Bulletin, No. 251, ‘Marketing Canadian Wheat,” pp. 76, 77. 

5 Since the passing of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act the milling of Canadian 
wheat in bond for export has reached large proportions at Buffalo. Report of Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, p. 145. 

® Sask. Co-op. Balance Sheet, Aug. 31, 1925. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE WHEAT BOARD MOVEMENT, 1919-23 


I. Status oF Farmers’ ELEVATOR COMPANIES AT CLOSE 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


Achievements of the Farmers’ Companies. — By the end of the 
World War the two great farmers’ companies had attained a 
position of competitive ascendancy in the Western grain trade. 
In 1919 the two organizations, with their 57,000 farmer share- 
holders, operated between them 649 codperative elevators, 
which meant that their competition was effective at 45 per cent 
of the country elevator points in the Prairie Provinces.!_ During 
the crop year 1918-19 the two farmers’ companies together 
handled one-fourth of all grain inspected in the Western Divi- 
sion.” The earning record of both companies had been impres- 
sive. After its initial year the Grain Growers’ Company had 
never failed to pay less than-10 per cent to its shareholders, 
while the Saskatchewan Co-operative, in addition to a regular 8 
per cent cash dividend, had generally declared substantial stock 
dividends. At the same time both companies had built up re- 
serves of significant proportions.’ 

The benefits which the farmers’ companies had brought to 
Western grain growers had been of a fourfold character. First, 
they had reduced, in all three provinces, the dependence of pro- 
ducers upon private middleman agencies by providing them with 
grain-handling facilities of their own, entering local, primary, 
terminal, and export markets. Second, and probably of chief 
importance, their extended and centralized competition had been 
effective to a very large degree, in improving marketing services, 


1 In 1919, there were 1438 country elevator stations in the Prairie Provinces. 
Canada Year Book, 1920. 

2 The U. G. G. handled 22,200,000 bushels and the Sask. Co-op. 21,800,000 
bushels out of grain inspections amounting in all to 175,000,000 bushels. 

8 The financial records of the farmers’ companies are discussed in Chapter xviii. 
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in lessening marketing discriminations, and in increasing market- 
ing returns to growers generally.! Third, the profits realized 
through their participation in the grain trade had been returned 
to Western farmers, either directly in the form of cash or stock 
dividends distributed among approximately one quarter of 
prairie grain growers, or indirectly in the form of extended facili- 
ties or services. Fourth, the annual grants made by the com- 
panies to the provincial and interprovincial farmers’ associations 
had been largely instrumental in strengthening the effective influ- 
ence of the latter in obtaining provincial and federal legislation 
advantageous to agrarian interests.” At the close of the war, the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture had become an organization 
whose representations could not be disregarded by the Union 
government, which had deemed it expedient to include the presi- 
dent of the United Grain Growers as its Minister of Agriculture. 

Farmer Criticisms of Coéperative Companies.—The very achieve- 
ments of the grain growers’ companies, it was now found, were 
having the effect of relaxing the loyalty of some of their farmer 
supporters, and of engendering certain criticisms within the ranks 
of farmers themselves. The companies had been launched at a 
time of rapidly expanding grain production in Western Canada, 
and of acute and widespread dissatisfaction among growers over 
the inadequate facilities, the independent attitude, and monopo- 
listic practices of private grain-handling agencies. Under these 
conditions Western farmers in general had welcomed the services, 
competition, and marketing participation offered by the Grain 
Growers’ Company and the two provincial codperative elevator 
companies. The very opposition, open or covert, which these 
had received at the outset from the established trade served only 
to rally farmers more solidly behind their own marketing organ- 
izations. When, however, the “regulars,”’ reconciling themselves 
to the participation of the farmers’ companies, sought to offer 

+ “The Grain Growers’ Grain Company has the record of cleaning up many 
cloudy phases of the trade, and enabling all shippers of grain to receive more for 
their produce than would otherwise have been possible.” Letter of H. C. Wells, 
G. G. Guide, Aug. 18, 1915. 


* The coéperative accomplishments of the farmers’ companies are more fully 
discussed in Chapter xix. 
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inducements to growers at competing points, in the form of higher 
street prices, better grades or extra services, not a few farmer 
shareholders, being bound to their own organization neither by 
contracts nor by expectation of patronage dividends, were dis- 
posed to deliver their grain to whichever agency offered the 
greatest direct advantage. Whereas the three farmers’ elevator 
companies had together handled approximately one third of all 
grain inspected in the crop years 1915-16 and 1916-17, the com- 
bined share of the United Grain Growers and the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative in succeeding years ranged between one quarter 
and one fifth of the total annual marketings.1 

In various quarters and at various times, uncertain loyalty 
passed into open criticism by farmers of the policies and practices 
of their own companies. The very facility and success with 
which the latter had adapted their operations to the competitive 
conditions of the grain trade were regarded by some as a com- 
promise of growers’ interests and of true codperative principles 
with the profit-seeking incentive and the corporation outlook.? 
It has been pointed out on more than one occasion in preceding 
chapters that the farmers in business were disposed to regard 
trading practices in a somewhat different light from the farmers 
in convention.* Thus the Grain Growers’ Grain Company had 
identified itself with other commission firms in denouncing the 
suspension of the commission rule of the Exchange. In 1920 both 
farmers’ companies joined in an application made to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners by the Northwest Grain Dealers As- 
sociation for an increase in elevator handling tariffs.‘ They made 
use of the futures market in the same manner as regular com- 
panies, and in 1911 the very survival of the Grain Growers’ 
Company had been prejudiced by the speculative operations of 


1 See table, p. 325. 

2 See, for example, letter of John Campbell, in which he complains of “the 
capitalist structure which confines the trading enterprises of the farmers of the 
West.” G. G. Guide, April 14, 1915. Also letter of Frank Mason to Courier of 
Unity, Sask., condemning both companies as being concerned chiefly in piling up 
profits, “like the big interests the Guide condemns.” Cited in G. G. Guide, Jan. 17, 
IQI7. 

3 See supra, pp. 76, 151. 4 U. G. G., 1920, p. 50. 
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the company’s manager in oat futures.! In handling street grain 
and in carrying on mixing and export operations they dealt, not 
as the farmers’ agent, but as principals. As such they were in- 
terested primarily in making gains for farmers as shareholders, 
not as the actual contributors of the grain on which the trading 
profits were realized. The Grain Growers’ New York export 
subsidiary had made huge war-time profits in the handling of 
American grain At annual meetings the directors repeatedly 
found themselves called upon to justify the company’s participa- 
tion in mixing operations, and its profits from terminal ‘‘over- 
ages’’ and screenings.® 

The Question of Patronage Distribution. — Probably the criti- 
cism most frequently directed against the farmers’ companies 
was of their failure to distribute patronage dividends while pay- 
ing high cash dividends to their stockholders and accumulating 
large surpluses.* In the organization of all three companies, dis- 
tribution of earnings on a patronage basis had been contemplated. 
It was the circularized announcement of the intention of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company to rebate commission profits 
among farmer shippers in proportion to their consignments 
that had been given as the reason for the suspension of the 
parvenu farmers’ company by the Grain Exchange in 1906—07.* 
In securing federal incorporation in 1911, the company had ob- 
tained the inclusion in its charter of a provision whereby, on adop- 
tion at any annual meeting of a resolution of which due notice 
had been given, the company might order that any surplus re- 
maining after providing for dividend on paid-up capital and such 
sums as the directors might set apart as reserve, should be “‘dis- 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1911. See also Moorhouse, op. cit., chap. 16. 
' 2 See supra, p. 159. 

* G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 12,13 (re mixing); U. G. G., 1918, pp. 15-18; 1920, 
pp. 61-64 (re terminal overages and screenings). See also U. G. G., 1921, pp. 67- 
89, ‘Charges Against the Company.” 

* “Their whole and sole concern is to pay dividends to their shareholders and 
pile up comfortable surpluses.” Saskatchewan Farmer (ed.), Aug., 1923. ‘The 
Saskatchewan Co-op. is masquerading under the name of ‘Co-operative’ in the 
proper and better sense of the word, when it is in reality to-day simply a joint-stock’ 
company.” B.T. George in The Progressive, Sept. 11, 1924. : 

5 See supra, pp. 50, 51. 
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tributed among the shareholders and customers of the company 
upon such basis and in such proportions as may be set out in such 
resolution.” ? The acts incorporating both the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta Co-operative Elevator Companies also provided for alter- 
native distribution of 50 per cent of the surplus, either among 
individual patrons, or among shareholders’ locals according to 
the volume of business contributed.” 

Whenever the application of these powers was seriously con- 
sidered by the directors, however, they had found themselves 
confronted by accounting difficulties and financial considerations 
which appeared to make any payment of patronage dividends 
impracticable.* The very diversity of methods of handling the 
farmers’ grain made the determination of equitable patronage 
dividends a matter of well-nigh baffling complexity. A farmer 
might ‘‘patronize” his company merely by consigning to its com- 
mission department grain which he had loaded over platform, 
or he might store it to grade, or special bin it in one of the com- 
pany’s elevators, from which he might have it forwarded through 
the commission department for immediate sale after inspection 
at Winnipeg, or for terminal storage pending selling instructions. 
Or he might sell his grain outright on street to the company’s 
elevator agent. The separate determination of profits from 
each of these methods of handling and the prorating of them to 
each class of patron presented obvious difficulties. These were 
further complicated by the integrated operations of the companies 
in terminal warehousing, mixing, and exporting. Grain was re- 
ceived into the companies’ terminals which did not originate at 
their own country elevator points; while in their mixing and ex- 
port operations they also purchased grain on the open markets, 
sometimes outside of Canada altogether, as through their New 
York subsidiaries. Further difficulties were to be found in decid- 
ing whether patronage dividends should be paid to non-share- 


1 Act of Incorporation, 1911, sec. 17, sub-sec. 2. 
2 Sask. Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 20, sub-sec. 3; Alberta Co-op. Elev. Act, sec. 


36 (e). 
3G. G. G. Co., 1915; U. G. G., 1918; Co-operative News, May 1921, Dec. 


1923. 
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holder patrons, and if so, whether on the same basis as to share- 
holders.? 

The second set of considerations which deterred the companies 
from making patronage distributions were of a financial nature. 
The rebate to patrons of earnings in excess of a fixed maximum 
return on share capital was realized to be incompatible with the 
financing of additional facilities and extended-services through 
the reinvestment of earnings. Minute individual patronage dis- 
bursements — even if a satisfactory method of distribution could 
be worked out — were felt to be of less advantage to grain grow- 
ers as a whole than the enlargement of the resources and service- 
ableness of the farmers’ companies.” 

While the presentation of such considerations served to satisfy 
shareholders as a whole of the impracticability and inexpediency 
of any immediate application of the patronage distribution sys- 
tem in relation to grain handling, an increasing number of voices 
were to be heard challenging the codperative character of the 
farmers’ companies, and charging them with becoming capitalis- 
tic in outlook. In various quarters, too, an interest began to be 
evidenced in the non-stock, non-profit type of commodity pooling 
whose development in California appeared to offer a purer form 
of agricultural codperation. 

The pooling idea was brought home to every grain grower in 
Western Canada — howbeit on a compulsory basis — during the 
operation of the Canadian Wheat Board in 1919-20. This ex- 
perience in collective marketing, and the collapse of wheat prices 
following disestablishment of the Board and the restoration of 
speculative trading, — coming as they did at a time when the 
more radically minded farmers were evincing an openly critical 
attitude towards their own ‘‘codperative”’ companies, — com- 
bined to introduce a new phase in the history of grain growers’ 
codperation in Western Canada. Henceforth the pooling method, 
first on a compulsory and then on a voluntary contract basis, be- 
came the objective of the majority of Prairie farmers. 

The nature and complexity of the accounting problems involved in patronage 
distribution are discussed at length by W. A. Mackintosh, Agricultural Coéperation 


in Western Canada, pp. 92-101. 
® These considerations are further discussed below, pp. 489-494. 
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II. THE CANADIAN WuHEaT BoarD, 1919-20 


War-tume Control of Grain Marketing in Canada. — Although 
functioning during a single crop year only, the Canadian Wheat 
Board established a precedent and a performance which led 
grain growers during four successive years of depressed prices to 
agitate for its reéstablishment. During the last two years of the 
war the crops of 1917 and 1918 had been marketed in Canada 
under the control of a Board of Grain Supervisors.!. This body 
was authorized to fix a government guaranteed price at which 
grain should be sold, whether for export or domestic consump- 
tion.? Unlike the United States Grain Corporation, which was 
established contemporaneously, the Canadian Board was not a 
buying corporation, ready to enter the market to maintain the 
minimum guaranteed price.’ It regulated, however, the move- 
ment and distribution of the crop between domestic millers and 
the Wheat Export Company, which purchased North American 
wheat for the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, acting 
jointly for the United Kingdom, France, and Italy.‘ 

Although the inter-Allied food-purchasing organization was 
temporarily relaxed after the Armistice, the Supreme Economic 
Council at Paris took steps in the summer of 1919 to reconstitute 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies as the joint purchasing 
agency for the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, while govern- 
ment control of wheat imports was retained by European neu- 
trals. This consideration, combined with the continued govern- 
ment control of ocean tonnage, the decision of the Washington 
administration to extend the operations of the Grain Corpora- 
tion for another year, and the exceptionally low yield of the 1919 

1 The appointment of this body followed the voluntary action of the Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange in suspending future trading after an investigation into specula- 
tive price aberrations in May 1917. — President’s address, Ninth Annual Report, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Sept., 1917. 

2 The Board’s first order (July 20, 1917) fixed the price at $2.40, basis No. 1 
Northern, in store at Fort William. Later (by order of Sept. 12, 1917) the basic 
price was fixed at $2.21, to correspond with the minimum price established in the 


United States. is 
3 See W. Eldred, “Wheat and Flour Trade under Food Administration Control,” 


Quart. Journ. of Econ., Nov., 1918. 
4 Report of Canadian Wheat Board, Dom. Sess. Paper No. 54 (1921), p. 3- 
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crop in Western Canada, — carrying with it the prospect of 
speculative manipulations under private marketing, — led the 
Canadian government, after a series of consultative conferences 
with representatives of the Council of Agriculture and the grain 
trade, to decide, in the interests of both producers and domestic 
consumers, to create the Canadian Wheat Board, with exclusive 
power to handle the entire 1919 crop. 

Operations of Canadian Wheat Board, 1919-20. — The Wheat 
Board, established by order-in-council of July 31, which repro- 
duced almost identically the plan submitted by the Council of 
Agriculture, differed from the preceding Board of Grain Super- 
visors in being a marketing instead of a merely regulating and 
price-fixing body. It differed, further, from the United States 
Grain Corporation in being vested with a statutory monopoly 
in the selling of the entire crop for both domestic and export con- 
sumption.2 While analogous in the latter respect to the Austral- 
ian Wheat Board, it did not, like that body, function in coérdi- 
nation with state or provincial wheat boards. The plan adopted 
involved the establishment of a compulsory national pool, with 
the Board as sole selling agency. No open trading took place 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, existing grain-handling 
agencies merely receiving and forwarding wheat at fixed margins 
to the Board’s account. Producers received on delivery an initial 
payment of $2.15 per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, in store Fort 
William) and a participation certificate. Fixed ‘‘spreads” be- 
tween street and track wheat, and between the different grades, 
were maintained by the Board throughout the period of control.* 

1 Record of U. G. G. on Question of Pool Marketing (Nov., 1925), p. 2. The 
chairman of the Board was Mr. James Stewart, president of the Wheat Export Co., 
and the vice-chairman, Mr. F. W. Riddell, general manager of the Saskatchewan 
Co-op., both of whom had been members of the Board of Grain Supervisors. Of 
the remaining ten members of the Canadian Wheat Board, two represented the or- 
ganized farmers, three, the flour-milling interests, four, grain-trading interests, and 
one, organized labor. Report of Canadian Wheat Board, p. 4. 

* The Board also controlled the export trade in flour, and until April 8, 1920, 
the domestic price of flour as well. JIbid., p. 4. 

3 See report on Australian Wheat Pools, by Trade Commissioner D. H. Ross in 
Commercial Intelligence Journal (Ottawa), Oct. 28, 1922. 


* “The ‘spreads’ were never before so narrow in the history of the trade.” 
Report of Canadian Wheat Board, p. 12. 
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At the outset many farmers were not favorably disposed toward 
the Board and its method of operation. It was regarded by some 
as being established in the interests of consumers rather than of 
producers. Many growers, observing the extent to which cur- 
rent cash prices on American markets exceeded the minimum 
guaranteed by the United States government,! would have pre- 
ferred to sell on an open market, instead of receiving an initial 
payment of 11 cents less than the United States guaranteed 
price, and a participation certificate of deferred and speculative 
value. A considerable number of farmers, anxious for ready cash, 
and doubtful as to the redemption date and worth of certificates 
with whose use they were unfamiliar, traded them at wide specu- 
lative discounts.? With a view to deterring growers from dis- 
posing of their certificates below their prospective worth, the 
Board announced on May 5 that the redemption value of par- 
ticipation certificates would not be less than 40 cents, and it 
solicited the codperation of the press and the grain trade in dis- 
suading farmers from parting with their scrip. As a means of 
relieving their borrowing necessities, the Board began in July an 
interim payment aggregating $38,000,000. The final distribu- 
tion, announced on October 20, represented a net pooled return 
of $2.63 (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort William). The full re- 
demption value of certificates thus amounted to 48 cents. The 
total costs of administration and liquidation of participation 
certificates were equivalent to one half-cent per bushel of the 
wheat handled.’ 

Grain Growers’ Opposition to Disestablishment of Board. —'The 
substantial returns realized on participation certificates, the 
maintenance of fixed spreads, the elimination of future specula- 
tion, and the general efficiency of the Wheat Board’s adminis- 


1 The average of high and low prices of No. 1 Dark Northern at Chicago on each 
Saturday of the 1919-20 crop year ranged from $2.40 in August and September 
to $3.28 in December, 1919, and $3.32 in May, 1920. The U. S. guaranteed price 
was $2.26. W. Eldred, ‘The Grain Corporation and the Guaranteed Wheat Price,” 
Quart. Journ. of Econ., August, 1920, p. 709. 

2 Report of Canadian Wheat Board, p. 11. Speech of Sir Geo. Foster, Commons 
Debates, June 24, 1920. 

3 Report of Canadian Wheat Board, pp. 11, 14. 
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tration, were effective in creating a sentiment among the ma- 
jority of grain-growers in favor of a continuation of its opera- 
tion. On the other hand, the grain trade, the milling interests, 
and eastern consumers generally, were strongly opposed to any 
renewal of compulsory government marketing monopoly or price 
guarantee. It was argued in press and Parliament that no justi- 
fication existed for extending control over the 1920 crop, in view 
of the relaxation of government purchasing and control in Euro- 
pean countries,! and of the refusal of the United States Congress 
to renew the Wheat Guarantee Act or the powers of the Grain 
Corporation upon their expiration on June 1, 1920. 

Although the government, through an enabling act passed in 
the closing days of the 1920 session, had obtained authority to 
continue or reconstitute the Canadian Wheat Board by proclama- 
tion, if it should subsequently be found expedient to do so in con- 
nection with the handling of the 1920 crop,? it was announced 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce on July 16 — the day 
following the resumption of future trading on American grain 
exchanges — that since the factors which had influenced the 
government in creating the Wheat Board no longer existed, it 
had been decided to take no steps at present to proclaim the 
enabling act, ‘“‘which means that the present Wheat Board will 
not function in so far as the crop of 1920 is concerned, and that 
the marketing of this crop will revert to the normal methods of 
pre-war times.’ * Control was terminated at the close of the 
Canadian crop year, and future trading was-resumed on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange on August 18, after being suspended 
since May, 1917 (with the exception of one week in July, 1919). 


1 See speeches of H. H. Stevens, J. A. Robb, and others, Commons Debates, 
June 24, 27, 1920. The attitude of eastern consumers was thus expressed by the 
Toronto Globe (Sept. 22, 1920): “The conditions which made government price- 
fixing or guarantees in respect of wheat justifiable no longer exist. The market 
should be left to find its natural level. To raise the price of wheat artificially in 
these days of dear food would be class legislation and bad economics.” 

* Canadian Wheat Board Act, Stat. of Canada, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 40, 1920. 

* Cited in Canadian Annual Review, 1920, p. 105. 
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TI. THe Movement ror WueEat Boarp 
REESTABLISHMENT 


The Aftermath of Wheat Decontrol.—The drastic and con- 
tinued decline in the price of wheat during the ensuing months ! 
produced widespread and intense agitation among Western 
grain growers for a revival of the Wheat Board, whose operations 
were associated with the highest seasonal price returns in their 
experience. In the Saskatchewan legislature, Hon. George 
Langley, president of the Co-operative Elevator Company, car- 
ried through a resolution declaring that the Wheat Board had 
marketed the 1919 crop to the great satisfaction of farmers, 
claiming that the reopening of the grain exchanges at home and 
abroad was primarily responsible for the abrupt decline of 75 
cents in the price of wheat, and urging the federal government to 
reappoint the Wheat Board under Messrs. Stewart and Riddell, 
to market the balance of the 1920 crop.2, H. W. Wood, president 
of the Canadian Council of Agriculture and a member of the late 
Wheat Board, declared at a Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ meet- 
ing that the price of wheat could undoubtedly have been kept 
up to at least $2.50 had the Board been continued.* 

While the decline in wheat prices was fundamentally a reflec- 
tion of such complex international factors as the release of sup- 
plies from Southern Hemisphere countries under open shipping 
conditions, the revival of European agricultural production, the 
discontinuance of credits by the governments of the United 
States and Canada, the relaxation of government purchasing in 
Europe, and the dislocation of the foreign exchanges, there is 
reason to believe that a continuation of Wheat Board marketing 
would have enabled Western wheat growers to realize a some- 
what higher average return than that received under competi- 
tive, individual selling. In any case, however, the results would 

1 The average monthly cash price for No. 1 Northern on the Winnipeg Exchange 
fell from $2.78% in Sept., 1920, to $2.32 in Oct., $2.05 in Nov., $1.933 in Dec., and 
$1.76} in April, 1921. Dom. Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Regina Leader, Nov. 17, 1920. 

3 Speech at Wynyard, Sask., Regina Leader. Oct. 24, 1920. 


4 “Tt is perfectly obvious that under a system of control, where only one seller 
exists and buyers are numerous, the advantage is with the seller.” Report of Messrs. 
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have been disappointing and distressing to producers. A guaran- 
teed price was not a part of the Canadian Wheat Board system, 
and the initial payment which a revived Board could have made 
without compromising the Treasury, would necessarily have been 
very much lower than that paid in 1919~-20, while the returns 
from participation certificates would have been disappointingly 
small as well as deferred. A government which was primarily 
concerned with the interests of Western grain producers might 
have undertaken to pool the crop with the least possible loss 
upon a falling world market. It was not at all strange, however, 
that a federal government which had to look mainly to the East 
for its support in an election that was being insistently called for, 
should be reluctant to assume the responsibility for perpetuating 
a compulsory marketing board which producers were likely to 
blame for not obtaining higher returns, which consumers were 
sure to criticize for keeping prices above the competitive market 
level, which grain-trading and business interests generally were 
openly opposed to as an unwarrantable measure of government 
interference, and which taxpayers as a whole viewed with dis- 
trust as a possible source of Treasury loss. 

C. C. A. Voluntary Contract Pool Plan.— The Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, of which the two farmers’ companies 
were organic units, and which had now assumed the organiza- 
tion of the National Progressive Party under the leadership of 
Mr. Crerar,! had passed a resolution at a meeting in Winnipeg 
on October 22, 1920, strongly urging the reappointment of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. It was recognized, however, that the 
Ottawa administration was not likely to take such action, and 
that compulsory marketing through a government board, even 
if restored, was justifiable only as a temporary emergency meas- 
ure. Accordingly the Council appointed a Wheat Markets Com- 


Stewart and Riddell to Premier Martin of Saskatchewan. Co-operative News, June, 
1921. In reply to a question by the Agricultural Committee of the Commons as 
to whether a wheat board marketing the 1921 crop could have prevented the dis- 
astrous drop in prices, Mr. Stewart stated that the decline would undoubtedly 
have been less severe if the Board had been in operation. Manitoba Free Press, 
April 30, 1922. 

* See L. A. Wood, Farmers’ Movements in Canada, PP- 351, 352: 
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mittee to consider the feasibility of organizing a codperative 
wheat pool on a voluntary contract basis.1 A tentative form of 
wheat marketing agreement was drawn up by the committee and 
presented to a meeting of the Council in December, as a result of 
which the executives of the various provincial farmers’ associa- 
tions and of the two farmers’ companies were asked to study the 
proposed basis, and to appoint representatives to an enlarged 
Wheat Pool Committee which should take steps to organize a 
workable pool. The Council’s plan proposed the establishment 
of a United Farmers’ Grain Corporation, to sell the pooled wheat 
of farmers in all three provinces on a five-year-contract basis. 
The farmers’ elevator companies, it was contemplated, would 
handle wheat for the codperative pool, on the same basis on 
which they had operated under the Canadian Wheat Board.” 

Throughout 1921 —a year agitated by a prolonged federal 
election campaign and by the political activities of the Progres- 
sive Party — the new marketing project was carefully studied 
by the Wheat Pool Committee of the Council of Agriculture. It 
was considered that a voluntary pool which did not command at 
least 60 per cent of the Western wheat crop acreage would not 
be capable of exercising any effective influence over market move- 
ments or market prices. The chief difficulties anticipated were 
the securing of the necessary number of long-term growers’ con- 
tracts, and the general unwillingness of elevator companies, 
other than those owned by farmers (which controlled but 20 per 
cent of the total number of licensed elevators) to handle pool 
wheat on satisfactory terms. At a meeting of the Wheat Pool 
Committee in November, 1921, it was decided that the scheme 
of a large-scale, voluntary contract pool was impracticable for 
the following reasons: 

1. That under existing financial conditions it would not be possible to 


secure contracts from farmers assuring delivery to the pool for five 
years of all their wheat, covering 60 per cent of the crop area. 


1 The committee was composed of Messrs. H. W. Wood, president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, F. W. Riddell, general manager of the Sask. Co-op., and J. R. 
Murray, assistant general manager of U.G.G. G.G. Guide, Oct. 30, 1920, 

2 “Wheat Marketing Agreement,” G. G. Guide, Dec. 15, 1920. 
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2. That if a sufficient number of farmers could be induced to sign such 
contracts, many of them, owing to financial pressure would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to fulfil their obligations, and that it would 
be impracticable, if not legally impossible, to enforce such contracts. 

3. That without the subscription of a considerable amount of working 
capital and the assurance of a large percentage of contracts, no pro- 
gress could be made in negotiating financial arrangements with the 
banks, or handling arrangements with private elevator companies. 


Renewed Demand for Government Wheat Board, 1922. — The 
fundamental difficulty implied here would seem to be the neces- 
sity of a prolonged and costly campaign of codperative educa- 
tion and organization as the essential preliminary to establishing 
a voluntary pool on an effective commercial basis. Several mem- 
bers took the view that, while such an organization was the 
ultimate objective, the present plight of Western grain growers 
demanded the reéstablishment of a compulsory government 
marketing board as an emergency measure. This position was 
strongly held by the representatives of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company,? 
and as that province supplied approximately 60 per cent of the 
Western wheat crop, no inclusive codperative pool could be 
realized without the unreserved participation of its representa- 
tives. The grain growers’ demand for a revived Wheat Board 
was intensified by the further disastrous decline in wheat prices 
following the harvesting of the 1921 crop,’ aggravated as it was 
by the restriction of the American market under the 35 cent 
duty imposed by the Fordney Emergency Tariff in May, 1921. 


1 U. G. G., 1921, pp. 93, 94. . 

2 At the annual meeting of the company, on Nov. 23, 1921, a resolution favor- 
ing “‘the reinstatement of the Canadian Wheat Board under the old management’”’ 
had been carried with only two dissentients. Co-operative News, Dec. 1921. 

5 Wheat Board sentiment in Saskatchewan had been influenced considerably by 
the report submitted in May, 1921, at the request of Premier Martin of Saskatch- 
ewan, by Messrs. Stewart and Riddell, in which the former chiefs of the Canadian 
Wheat Board expressed the opinion that a voluntary wheat pool could not be so 
effective under existing conditions as a government agency with compulsory powers. 
Stewart-Riddell Report on Wheat Marketing, Regina, 1921. 

* The average monthly price for No. 1 Northern at Winnipeg fell from $1.80 


for Aug. to $1.48 for Sept., $1.15} for Oct. and $1.11 for Nov., 1921. Dom. Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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In the course of the general election campaign of 1921, Premier 
Meighen, while expressing his opposition to any renewal of gov- 
ernment marketing monopoly, had declared that he was prepared 
to establish a government board to market the farmers’ wheat on 
a voluntary pooling basis.!_ The overwhelming defeat of the 
Conservative administration in an election in which 38 out of 
the 42 seats in the Prairie Provinces were carried by the Progres- 
sive Party, left the question of government wheat board policy 
to be decided by the new Liberal Ministry, whose exiguous ma- 
jority did not permit it to be indifferent to the Progressive vote 
in the House.? 

Wheat Board Legislation of 1922. — In the new Parliament the 
Wheat Board issue was considered by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. At its suggestion the constitutional aspects of the 
question were referred to the law officers of the Crown. In the 
report submitted by the Deputy Minister of Justice the opinion 
was rendered that as the federal government no longer possessed 
the extraordinary powers conferred upon it under the War 
Measures Act, the reéstablishment of the Canadian Wheat Board 
on the compulsory basis of 1919-20, would involve a constitu- 
tional encroachment upon the freedom of contract, capacity to 
buy and sell, and the exercise of proprietary rights which exist 
under the provincial laws.* In view of this finding, the Agricul- 
tural Committee unanimously recommended the immediate 
legislative creation of a national wheat-marketing agency to 
handle the 1922 wheat crop with all the powers enjoyed by the 
Wheat Board of 1919-20 (except as to flour and mill products), 
“such act to become effective by proclamation as soon as two or 
more of the provinces have conferred upon this agency such pow- 
ers possessed by the Board of 1919 as come within provincial 
jurisdiction.” 4 A bill based upon the committee’s report was 


1 Can. Annual Review, 1921, p. 450. Mr. Meighen’s plan was similar to that 
adopted by the State of West Australia, after the discontinuance in 1921 of the 
compulsory Australian Wheat Boards. See Commercial I ntelligence Journal (Dept. 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa), Oct. 28, 1922. 

2 The election resulted in the return of 117 Liberals, 65 Progressives, and 50 
Conservatives. 

3 Cited in Can. Annual Review, 1922, p. 241. 4 Ibid. 
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introduced by the government in June and July, and duly passed 
by the House, despite Mr. Meighen’s counter proposal of a vol- 
untary federal government pool which might exercise compulsory 
powers in any province passing the appropriate legislation. As the 
act was passed primarily in the interests of the Prairie Provinces, 
and as their concurrent legislation was necessary to make it ef- 
fective, it was stipulated that the federal government should as- 
sume no responsibility for any deficits that might arise in the 
Board’s operations, while any surplus should be divided among 
the concurring provinces on a pro rata basis. The powers con- 
ferred upon the Board were limited to August 15, 1923, unless 
the operation of the act should be extended for an additional year 
by order-in-council prior to July 1, 1923.” 

Special sessions of the Saskatchewan and Alberta legislatures 
were called in July, and legislation giving the Board compulsory 
control over all wheat offered for sale in those provinces passed 
with a minimum of dissent. In accordance with the request of the 
federal government to nominate men suitable for appointment 
as chairman and vice-chairman of the Board, the premiers of the 
concurring provinces invited Messrs. Stewart and Riddell to act. 
The former chiefs of the Canadian Wheat Board were not willing, 
however, to assume the responsibility of administering a board 
under the restricted powers conferred by the act, and under the 
changed conditions of the grain trade.*, Upon the refusal of 
other persons approached to accept the post,* Premiers Dunning 
and Greenfield issued the following statement: - 

We have canvassed the field fully for suitable men and have to state that 
men having the necessary ability and experience are unwilling to assume the 


great responsibility involved. One of our greatest difficulties lay in the 
fact that most of the men best qualified for these positions belong to the 


1 Stat. of Canada, 12-13 Geo. V, c. 14, 1922, sec. 16. 

2 Tbid., sec. 17. 

3 In a statement to the shareholders of the Sask. Co-op. on Nov. 22, 1922, Mr. 
Riddell claimed that satisfactory results could not be obtained under legislation. 
which excluded the sale and export of flour, and the control of the transportation of 
wheat, from the powers of the Board, and which did not include all the Western. 
provinces under its jurisdiction. Co-operative N ews, Dec., 1922. 

* Including J. R. Murray, asst. general manager of the U. G. G. Letter of refusal 
published in The U. F. A. (Calgary), Aug. 18, 1922. 
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ordinary grain trade, and there is no doubt that the great majority of the 
men in the grain trade are opposed to the Wheat Board idea. Those who 
believe the Board to be a necessity this year declined to take the positions 
because of the opposition in the grain trade in general. In this connection 
they repeatedly pointed out to us that the use of facilities controlled by the 
various branches of the trade was absolutely necessary. 


It had thus been found easier to overcome the constitutional 
difficulties and obtain the enabling legislation, than to secure the 
services of those whose managerial ability could command confi- 
dence, and the codperation of those who controlled the necessary 
handling facilities. 

The Dunning Plan. — Toward the close of 1922 Premier Dun- 
ning of Saskatchewan, in a speech at Saskatoon, proposed an al- 
ternative solution through the formation of a Canadian Farmers’ 
Export Company by amalgamating the export subsidiaries of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company and the United 
Grain Growers. Under this plan the joint farmer-owned export 
company would make initial payments and issue participation 
certificates, on a pooling basis, for wheat delivered to its account 
through the elevators of the two parent companies, or other 
companies that might agree to codperate. Surplus receipts re- 
maining after the payment of a 10 per cent dividend on the 
paid-up capital invested in the export corporation by the farm- 
ers’ companies, and the setting aside of 20 per cent of the re- 
mander for reserve, would be distributed to participation receipt 
holders after the manner of the Canadian Wheat Board.? The 
Dunning plan thus involved the substitution of a voluntary 
codperative pool for the compulsory government board sought 
by the grain growers. It differed, however, from the plan con- 
sidered by the Wheat Pool Committee of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture in 1920-21, in being on an optional instead of a 
contract basis. The proposal possessed several commendable 
features. It offered a permanent instead of a merely emergency 
solution. It involved the codrdinated utilization of the country, 
Grain Exchange, terminal and export facilities and connections 
already owned and developed by the farmers’ companies. It 


1 Cited in Can. Annual Review, 1922, p. 243. 
2 Manitoba Free Press, Dec. 16, 1922; Can. Annual Review, 1922, pp. 793; 794- 
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represented a combination of the plan of federation considered 
by the farmers’ companies in 1916,! with a system of codperative 
pooling on an interprovincial scale. It involved the minimum of 
financial difficulty, resting as it did upon the combined resources 
of the two great farmers’ companies. It was neither dependent 
on government support, nor subject to government interference. 
It was likely to meet the minimum of antagonism from the regu- 
lar grain trade, and it offered a basis for estimating the relative 
merits of pool marketing and individual, competitive selling. 

Although emanating from the Premier of Saskatchewan and 
the former manager of the Saskatchewan Codperative, the Dun- 
ning plan was received more favorably by Mr. Crerar and Mr. 
Rice-Jones of the United Grain Growers? than by the directors 
of the Saskatchewan Company. Mr. Langley, president of the 
latter, criticized the Premier’s proposal as a substitute for the 
Wheat Board, on the ground of the uncertainty of deliveries under 
a voluntary pool, and of the limited market influence to be ex- 
pected from the operations of a farmers’ export company which 
could not hope to handle even 25 per cent of the marketable crop, 
and which would be subject to the concentrated competition of 
the regular grain trade.* 

The shareholders and directors of the Saskatchewan Company 
were unwilling indeed to consider any less inclusive plan so 
long as there remained any prospect of reéstablishing the Wheat 
Board. Winnipeg wheat prices had fallen below the dollar mark 
with the initial marketing of the 1922 crop, and an emergency 
solution was still sought. At the company’s annual meeting in 
November, unanimous support had been given to a resolution 
calling on the Council of Agriculture ‘‘to solicit the support of 
the three prairie provincial government in an endeavor to secure 
from the federal government such amendments to the Wheat 
Board Act of 1922 as in its opinion will make full success of the 
Board possible.” * For a second time, federation between the 
two companies had been mooted without result. And for a sec- 
ond time, the plan of a voluntary codéperative wheat pool had 


3 See supra, p. 168. * Manitoba Free Press, Dec. 18, 1922. 
3 Ibid. * Co-operative News, Dec., 1922. 
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been discarded by the Council of Agriculture, mainly under 
Saskatchewan influence, in favor of a reconstituted Wheat 
Board. 

Attitude of Manitoba. — It was hoped by those who looked to 
a compulsory Wheat Board as the most effective form of market 
relief for grain growers, that by obtaining wider federal powers 
for the Board, and by securing the legislative concurrence of 
Manitoba as well as of Saskatchewan and Alberta, suitable ad- 
ministrators could be found to undertake Wheat Board marketing 
of the 1923 crop. While the federal government was not willing 
to extend the powers of the Board to include flour or shipping 
control, or to make it a non-corporate body exempt from legal 
suit;! it announced its willingness to extend by order-in-council 
the operation of the Wheat Board legislation passed in the pre- 
vious session. The sentiment in favor of the Wheat Board re- 
vival had been less pronounced in Manitoba than in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Its wheat acreage represented only 15 per 
cent of that of the Prairie Provinces. The greater proportionate 
urban population of Manitoba, and the concentrated influence 
of the grain-trading and milling interests at Winnipeg, further 
served to neutralize Wheat Board sentiment in that province. 
The United Farmers of Manitoba had triumphed, however, in 
the provincial elections in the preceding summer, and it was anti- 
cipated that a sympathetic attitude would be shown by the new 
farmers’ government. In addressing the convention of the 
U. F. M. at Brandon in January, 1923, Premier-elect Bracken 
announced that he would recommend to his party in the legisla- 
ture that supplementary legislation similar to that enacted in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta should be passed at Winnipeg. He 
made it clear, however, that he spoke only as an individual, and 
that he would recommend Wheat Board legislation for one year 
only, and on the distinct condition that the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and the governments of the Prairie Provinces should first 

1 Section 4 of the Wheat Board Act of 1922 had declared that the members of the 
Board should be a corporation. It had been pointed out at the annual meeting of 


the Sask. Co-op. that this made the Board liable to have suit entered against it by 
grain interests opposed to its functioning. See Speech of Premier Dunning, Sas- 


katoon Star, Dec. 22, 1922. 
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express their intention of developing a purely codperative, non- 
profit, non-compulsory marketing organization to handle subse- 
quent crops.! Premier Greenfield, addressing the convention of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, and Premier Dunning, on appear- 
ing before the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ convention in the 
same month, both declared that they were prepared to support a 
Wheat Board only as a temporary emergency expedient, and that 
the permanent solution must be found in some voluntary co- 
operative plan.2 In the Manitoba legislature in April, the Wheat 
Board bill was introduced by Premier Bracken as a non-party 
measure, and was finally rejected by a narrow majority, three 
ministers voting against it. 

Abandonment of Efforts for Wheat Board Reéstablishment. — 
The refusal of the Manitoba legislature to codperate with the 
other Prairie Provinces meant the continuation of open trading 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and the persistence of the 
same conditions which had made it impossible in the preceding 
year to secure the expert services necessary for the functioning 
of a compulsory Wheat Board. Failing in their negotiations with 
private individuals, Premiers Dunning and Greenfield turned to 
the farmers’ grain companies, and requested them to appoint 
representatives to assist the premiers in securing the necessary 
expert personnel and to act as members of a Wheat Board when 
formed. Both companies appointed advisory members, and 
gave assurance of their willingness to release any experts.on their 
respective staffs, while stipulating that such persons would 
have to be approached as individuals by those acting for the 
Wheat Board.? The action of the directorates of the farmers’ 
companies was thus largely passive. None of the staff of the 
latter approached on behalf of the Board being found willing to 
assume the posts of chief responsibility, the premiers made a 
public announcement on June 22, stating that they had ‘‘found 
it impossible to secure a Board combining all necessary elements 


1 Manitoba Free Press, Jan. 13, 1923. 

2 Can. Annual Review, 1923, pp. 678, 670. 

* Statement of Messrs. Greenfield and Dunning, Manitoba Free Press, June 23, 
1923. 
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of experience, ability and public confidence.’’ For the fourth 
successive crop year the efforts to secure the reéstablishment of 
a compulsory Wheat Board had failed. The Grain Growers’ Guide 
which had supported the movement, although not with the same 
intensity as it had formerly championed the cause of public 
ownership of elevators, observed editorially: 

In view of the efforts of the past two years to secure a Wheat Board, and 
the complete failure that has been the result of these efforts, it may reason- 
ably be assumed now that the Wheat Board idea is dead. There seems no 


likelihood of any conditions arising more favorable to the establishment of 
a Wheat Board than have prevailed during the past two years. 


1G. G. Guide, June 27, 1923. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INCEPTION OF THE WESTERN WHEAT POOLS, 1923-24 


I. THe Frrst WHEAT PooL CAMPAIGN, 1923 


As the failure of the interprovincial campaign for public owner- 
ship of elevators at an earlier period had led the organized Grain 
Growers to undertake the codperative ownership and operation 
of elevators, so in 1923, when the futility of the campaign for 
a reéstablishment of government marketing became conclusive, 
the Western farmers’ organizations turned their efforts from the 
direction of government compulsion and monopoly to voluntary 
and coéperative action. In the years preceding the war, their aim 
had been to participate competitively, through their own ware- 
housing and marketing institutions, in the organized grain trade, 
under a system of government regulation whose form they had 
been largely influential in determining. In the post-war years, 
their object has been to create a new method of producer- 
controlled collective marketing, designed to supplant the com- 
petitive speculative system. 

Revival of Codperative Wheat Pool Plan. — The earlier proposal 
for a voluntary wheat pool considered by the Council of Agri- 
culture in 1920-21 had been abandoned because the overwhelming 
sentiment of grain growers was in favor of emergency relief 
through a revived government Wheat Board, and because of the 
formidable organizational and financial difficulties and the ex- 
tended educational preparation involved in developing a co- 
operative pool on an interprovincial basis. The codperative policy 
had at that time been strongly supported by the directorate of the 
United Grain Growers and by the Grain Growers’ Guide. The 
former had conveyed to the Council of Agriculture its readiness 
to advance $50,000 toward the initial expenses of organization.} 
The Guide sent a staff representative to investigate farmers’ co- 


* Memorandum of U. G. G. to C. C. A., in G. G. Guide, Aug. 1, 1923. 
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operative marketing organizations in California and elsewhere, 
and during 1920 and 1921 published an extended series of articles 
designed to inform its readers regarding the methods and achieve- 
ments of non-profit commodity pool organizations — a form of 
codperation with which Western grain growers were as a whole 
unfamiliar. Owing, however, to the insistent demand of the great 
majority of farmers for immediate concentration upon the restora- 
tion of the Wheat Board, the codperative plan remained in abey- 
ance until the latter part of 1923. While the shareholders of the 
United Grain Growers were scarcely less strongly in favor of the 
Wheat Board than those of the Saskatchewan Cooperative, the 
directors of the former had shown much less faith in the efficacy 
of that expedient ? than had the directorate of the Saskatchewan 
Company. Little could be done, however, by those who favored 
codperative effort, so long as the grain growers as a whole rested 
their hopes on the application of governmental compulsion. 
With the definite abandonment of the Wheat Board movement 
implied in the Greenfield-Dunning statement of June 22, 1923, 
the U. G. G. directorate took the initiative in the direction ‘of 
codperative action by asking for a meeting of the Western Section 
of the Council of Agriculture to consider what steps should be 
taken in view of the premiers’ announcement. At the same time 
the Guide expressed the editorial opinion that “farmers in the 
Prairie Provinces will be wise now to turn their efforts toward the 
establishment of a voluntary pooling system under their own 
control.’’? At the meeting of the Council of Agriculture in Winni- 
peg on July 4, the United Grain Growers’ representatives sub- 
mitted a memorandum offering an alternative to the abandoned 
Wheat Board plan. This proposed that the Western Section of the 
Council of Agriculture should take the initiative in organizing a 
voluntary interprovincial wheat pool, operating on perpetual con- 


1 See articles by R. D. Colquette, in G. G. Guide, April, 1920, to Feb., 1921. 

2 See report of U. G. G., 1922 meeting, in G. G. Guide, Nov. 29, 1922. In ad- 
dressing the U. F. M. convention at Brandon on Jan. 10, 1923, President Crerar 
had declared that he had no faith in government boards for the marketing of wheat, 
and that nothing could be done by government boards which could not be achieved 
by codperation. G. G. Guide, Jan. 17, 1923. 

3 G. G. Guide, June 27, 1923. 
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tracts with growers, terminable upon fair notice, and making 
initial advances and participation distribution as in the case of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. The two farmers’ companies, it was fur- 
ther suggested, might advance the funds for the first year’s opera- 
tions, and should place their elevator facilities and handling or- 
ganization at the disposal of the pool, on a-basis similar to the 
arrangements with the Wheat Board in 1919-20.! These pro- 
posals, it will be observed, differed from those made in the previ- 
ous year by Premier Dunning, in suggesting that the farmers’ 
companies should assist a pool organized by the provincial associ- 
ations, instead of assuming the responsibility of jointly initiating 
and operating one of their own. The reasons for proposing that 
the pool organization should be kept distinct from the farmers’ 
companies appeared to be threefold. In the first place, it was felt 
that, owing to the experimental character of a voluntary wheat 
pool, the commercial stability of the farmers’ companies might be 
compromised if they assumed direct responsibility for its opera- 
tion.? Secondly, it was recognized that grain growers would be 
more disposed to support a pool in which they exercised direct and 
complete control, rather than one organized for them, albeit by 
farmer-owned companies. Thirdly, the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive had already expressed its opposition to the Dunning plan, 
and had not evidenced in the past any disposition to operate 
jointly with the United Grain Growers. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Crerar offered the fullest assistance and codperation 
of the United Grain Growers, and bespoke the same from the 
sister company, in the formation of a common pool by the pro- 
vincial associations. He intimated further that, if the pool be- 
came successfully established, it might subsequently take over 
the grain-handling facilities of the two companies on a basis 
equitable to the shareholders. In this way there might be de- 
veloped a single ‘“‘codperative, non-profit-making organization 
controlled by the farmers interested in it.” 3 

* Text of memorandum, in G. G. Guide, Aug. 1, 1923. 

? “Tf the two companies became responsible for the pool’s administration, and 
it failed to give satisfaction, this would be bound to have a prejudicial effect upon 


their future business.”’ Jbid. 
3 Tbid. 
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Movement for Organization of Provincial Pools. — No action was 
taken at this meeting on the U. G. G. proposal for a single inter- 
provincial pool, the decision being to leave the matter of wheat 
pool organization to the separate provincial associations, whose 
representatives should meet again on July 23. The sentiment in 
favor of provincial initiative was most pronounced in Alberta, 
where, on the day preceding the Council meeting (July 3), the 
directorate of the U. F. A. had appointed a Wheat Pool Commit- 
tee to take immediate steps, in consultation with the marketing 
committee of the provincial cabinet,! toward the organization of 
an Alberta wheat pool on a five-year contract basis. Although 
the proximity of harvest made it doubtful if organization could be 
completed in time to handle the crop as a whole, it was felt that 
the sentiment of Alberta farmers warranted the inauguration of 
an immediate campaign to secure the signature of contracts.? In 
this effort the highly developed organization of U. F. A. locals 
throughout the province afforded an admirable medium of con- 
tact between the Wheat Pool Committee and the individual 
growers. 

In Saskatchewan action was less united and clear-cut than in 
the Foothill Province. The situation in the former was distinctly 
complicated by the existence and activities of the newly estab- 
lished Farmers’ Union of Canada, which had been initially or- 
ganized at Saskatoon at the end of 1921 by some of the more radi- 
cally minded farmers of the province. The new movement had 
its roots in the post-war agricultural depression and in a growing 
reaction against the alleged domination of the conventions and 
policies of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association by a 
group who also variously shared offices in the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company and the Saskatchewan govern- 

ment. While drawing its membership mainly from Saskatch- 

2 Since 1921 the provincial administration had been in the hands of the United 
Farmers of Alberta. Following the abandonment of the Wheat Board negotiations, 
a marketing committee of three cabinet ministers had been appointed to confer 
with the U. F. A. directorate on alternative policies. Two of the ministers visited 


coéperative organizations in the Pacific states during the summer. 


2 The U. F. A., July 16, 1923. 
3 There had always been considerable interlocking between the directorates of 


the two Saskatchewan farmers’ organizations (see supra, p. 106). For several 
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ewan, the Farmers’ Union was organized upon a national basis, 
with local lodges, instructed voting, and closed-door conventions." 
It brought pressure to bear upon the Saskatchewan government 
to declare a moratorium in favor of farmer debtors, and in com- 
mon with the Farmers’ Union in the United States, upon which 
it was modeled,” its declared aim was ‘‘to organize farmers so 
that they may be enabled to fix their own price above cost of 
production.” * To this end, it was primarily interested in promot- 
ing commodity pool marketing. At its second annual convention 
at Saskatoon (July 2-4, 1923), the Farmers’ Union passed reso- 
lutions in favor of the immediate inauguration of a provincial 
wheat pool, and invited the codperation of the Saskatoon Board 
of Trade, the provincial government, the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association and the Canadian Council of Agriculture.* 
It was also decided to extend an invitation to Aaron Sapiro, the 
California codperative marketing expert, to visit Saskatchewan 
in the interests of wheat pool organization. 

Meanwhile the directors of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association, meeting on July 17-18, had decided to proceed at 
once with the organization of ‘‘a provincial wheat pool for the 
marketing of this year’s crop, looking towards the fullest measure 
of interprovincial corporation.” Thus in Saskatchewan the two 
rival farmers’ associations were taking the initiative independ- 
ently in the organization of wheat pools. In Manitoba, the 
U. F. M. executive, while expressing itself in favor of moving 
toward a codperative wheat-marketing organization along with 
years J. A. Maharg was president of both bodies, besides being variously a mem- 
ber of the federal Parliament and of the Saskatchewan legislature. G. A. Langley 
had enjoyed a similar distribution of presidential and vice-presidential offices and 
provincial cabinet preferment. J.B. Musselman, secretary of the S. G. G. A. con- 
tinuously from 1915 to 1922, had been throughout a director of the Elevator Com- 
pany, becoming managing director upon relinquishing the secretarial post in the 
association. 

Farmers’ Union of Canada, Constitution and By-Laws. In July, 1923, the 
Union claimed over 50 lodges, some of which were located in Alberta and Manitoba. 
See G. G. Guide, July 18, 1923, p. 4. 

® The organization and aims of the Farmers’ Union in the United States are dis- 
cussed in Hibbard, Marketing Agricultural Products, chap. 21. 


% Farmers’ Union of Canada, Preamble to Constitution. 
* G. G, Guide, July 18, 1923. 
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the other provinces, decided to defer definite action pending the 
interprovincial meeting arranged for July 23 at Regina. At this 
conference (which was attended unofficially by representatives 
of the Farmers’ Union) it was decided that each association 
should be responsible for the organization of a wheat pool within 
its province, but that there should be one interprovincial selling 
agency. A committee of three representing each organization was 
appointed to draft a uniform contract and formulate plans for a 
central sales agency.! Henceforth the Council of Agriculture as 
such ceased to be either the promoting or the codrdinating med- 
ium in relation to wheat-pool organization. 

Sectionalism Averted. — Despite the appointment of the co- 
ordinating committee and the reciprocal expressions in favor of 
“the fullest possible interprovincial codperation,’’ development 
during 1923 took place along distinctly provincial lines. The 
driving force lay in the provincial associations, with their cellular 
locals, and conditions differed considerably in the three provinces. 
Alberta enjoyed the advantages of general unanimity, of close 
working relations between the farmers’ association and the farm- 
ers’ government, and of an earlier start in the work of organiza- 
tion. In Saskatchewan the initiative had been taken by a minor- 
ity organization, which had arranged to bring in Mr. Sapiro. The 
S. G. G. A. Wheat Pool Committee announced on August 1 that, 
in view of the short time available for organization before harvest, 
it would operate a voluntary, non-contract pool for handling the 
1923 crop. For the organization of such pool the directors of the 
Co-operative Elevator Company voted a grant of $14,000. In 
Manitoba, where wheat pool sentiment was less pronounced, the 
executive of the U. F. M. was disposed to await developments in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. In all three provinces doubts were 
expressed as to the possibility of completing organization in time 
for the pooling of the current crop. 

Amid this atmosphere of hesitancy and threatened sectional- 
ism,? Mr. Sapiro’s visit early in August proved both timely and 

1 Canadian Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925, p. 16. 

2 The Guide had at this time (Aug. 8) sounded a note of warning that nlose 


there is the closest codperation between the various committees in charge of these 
pools, it may become a case of too many pools and too little pooling.” 
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salutary. Of perhaps even greater assistance for the pool move- 
ment than the stimulating effect of his mass meetings in Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, and Regina,! was the unifying influence 
which, as an outsider of established prestige, he was able to bring 
to bear in conference, not only upon the different farmers’ organ- 
izations, but also upon different classes of the community. In 
Alberta his meetings were followed by the immediate organization 
of an enlarged Wheat Pool Committee of seventeen, comprising, 
in addition to ten farmer members, representatives of the provin- 
cial government, the grain trade, and of banking, commercial and 
journalistic interests.2 In Saskatchewan Mr. Sapiro emphasized 
the necessity of a single contract pool for the province. Asa direct 
result of his visit, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers and the 
Farmers’ Union came together. The former agreed to drop their 
non-contract pool, and a representative provincial committee 
similar to that created in Alberta, was formed to organize a con- 
tract pool that should be neither a Grain Growers’ Association 
nor a Farmers’ Union pool, but simply a Saskatchewan farmers’ 
pool.? Even as the organized farmers of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta had previously been united in their demands for Wheat 
Board action by the federal government, they were now united in 
working out their own codperative solution. In the latter move- 
ment, moreover, they enjoyed the general support of the press 
and business interests, which for the most part had not been fav- 
orable to the Wheat Board agitation. 

Limitation of 1923 Pool to Alberta. — In both provinces an ob- 
jective was set of securing growers’ contracts covering at least 50 
per cent of the wheat crop acreage. In Saskatchewan the con- 
tracts stipulated that, unless the desired quota were obtained by 
September 12, the contracts would be null and void. An enthusi- 
astic and intensive campaign was carried on in the midst of the 
harvest season. The time was too short, however, and the area to 

? Through the instrumentality of the Calgary Herald and the Edmonton Journal, 


Mr. Sapiro had been invited to address meetings in Alberta prior to his appearance 
in Saskatchewan under Farmer’s Union auspices. 

* G. G. Guide, Aug. 8, 1923. E. S. McRory, manager of Western Division of 
U. G. G., served as a member of this committee. 

3 G. G. Guide, Aug. 15, 1923. 
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be canvassed too great, to realize much more than two thirds of 
the objective of 6,000,000 acres under contract before the stipu- 
lated date. While this precluded pool handling of the 1923 crop, 
the trustees decided, in view of the interest manifested, to con- 
tinue the campaign, contract signers being asked to subscribe to a 
waiver extending the time limit to a “date to be fixed by resolu- 
tion of the directors.” 1 In Manitoba, where the harvest was 
earlier and the wheat crop much below the average, the Wheat 
Pool Committee of the U. F. M. had already decided to abandon 
the project of a pool for the current crop, while proceeding with 
the thorough organization of one for the following season. 

In Alberta contracts had been offered on a somewhat more 
elastic basis than in Saskatchewan. Instead of making contracts 
void if the objective were not realized by the stipulated date, con- 
tract signers were given the option of withdrawing from the pool, 
if 50 per cent of wheat crop acreage were not signed up by Sep- 
tember 5. At the end of the fortnight’s campaign, over 25,000 
contracts had been signed, covering 45 per cent of the previous 
year’s acreage. In view of this strong response and of the un- 
precedented volume of the season’s crop,” it was decided by the 
pool trustees to proceed with the work of organization and opera- 
tion, while permitting contract holders to exercise their option 
of withdrawal up to September 22. When that date arrived, it 
was announced that the withdrawals amounted to less than the 
additional acreage signed up. Before the pool could proceed to 
take delivery of the farmers’ wheat, however, three things were 
necessary: financial arrangements with the banks, handling ar- 
rangements with the elevator companies, and the establishment 
of a sales organization. The patronage assured by the contracts 
which continued to be received, the assistance of the United Grain 
Growers, and the support of the provincial government, did much 
to reduce the difficulties in these negotiations. The Canadian 
Bankers’ Association agreed to provide $15,000,000 at 63 per 

1 Address by A. J. McPhail on ‘‘History and Accomplishments of the Canadian 


Wheat Pool.” Proceedings of Third National Cobperative Marketing Conference 


(Washington, 1925), pp. 29-31. 
2 The Alberta wheat crop of 1923 exceeded 166,000,000 bushels, being twice the 


volume of the largest crop in any preceding year. 
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cent, to permit an initial payment of 75 cents per bushel (basis 
No. 1 Northern, Fort William) on condition of a guarantee by the 
Alberta government for the maintenance of a 15 per cent margin 
between such advance and the market price.! The United Grain 
Growers and, shortly afterwards, the Alberta Pacific Elevator 
Company, controlling together 4o per cent of the elevators in the 
province, offered the use of their elevators to the pool on terms 
similar to those made with the Canadian Wheat Board in 1919- 
20, and the example of these companies was subsequently fol- 
lowed by most of the other elevator firms operating in Alberta.? 
In the important business of selling the pooled crop on the central 
market, the United Grain Growers assisted the Alberta Pool — as 
the old Grain Growers’ Grain Company had done ten years previ- 
ously when the Alberta Co-operative Company had been launched. 
In addition to making a loan of $10,000 to the pool for the acqui- 
sition of a seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and other ex- 
penses, and assisting it in the organization of its accounting sys- 
tem, the United Grain Growers released two of their experienced 
officials, C. M. Elliott (of their Calgary office) and D. L. Smith 
(manager of the Grain Growers’ Export Co.) to act as Alberta 
Pool manager and Winnipeg sales manager respectively.® 

Although it was not until October 29 — when a considerable 
portion of the record 1923 crop had been already marketed — 
that the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited? was in 
a position to take delivery of its members’ wheat, more than 
34,000,000 bushels were handled by this pioneer wheat pool in 
Canada in its initial season. This was equivalent to 26 per cent 
of the 1923 wheat crop marketed in Alberta, or 40 per cent of the 
amount shipped during the 83 months of pool operations. At the 
close of the pool year (July 15, 1924) it was announced by the 
trustees that the average price realized on its handlings amounted 
to slightly over $1.02 per bushel (basis No. 1, Northern, Fort 

1 The U. F. A., Nov. 1, 1923. * Tbid., Oct. 1, Nov. 15, 1925. 

* Record of U. G. G.. re Pool Marketing, pp. 7, 8. The company had also 


offered to guarantee the credit of the Alberta Pool with the banks, to the extent 


of $250,000, before it was known that the government’s guarantee would be avail- 
able. 


* The pool had been registered under this name in August, 1923, with provi-. 
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William). The total costs of administration averaged o.4 cents 
per bushel, leaving $1.016 to the credit of pool members, of which 
$1.01 was actually distributed, the remainder being retained as a 
commercial reserve.’ Although the Alberta Pool began operations 
in the year in which wheat prices reached their lowest annual aver- 
age since 1914, the results to pool members were generally re- 
garded as satisfactory. 


II. THe CAaNApIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS 
LIMITED, 1924 


Organization of Saskatchewan and Manitoba Pools. — Although 
the precise financial benefit accruing to Alberta Pool members as 
a whole was debatable, the results shown by a single hastily or- 
ganized provincial pool, unable to receive deliveries until nearly 
two months after harvest, and handling but a quarter of the 
province’s crop, were sufficiently reassuring to attract a large 
accession of Alberta contracts, and to stimulate wheat pool or- 
ganization in the other Prairie Provinces. In Saskatchewan the 
pool campaign had been carried on throughout the winter. The 
much larger acreage to be secured, the necessity of having to ob- 
tain time waivers to original contracts as well as new signatures, 
and the lack of harmony between the Farmers’ Union and the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers, made the task a more formidable 
one than in Alberta. 
sional trustees in accordance with the Alberta Codperative Associations Act. 
During the 1924 season a special act was passed by the Alberta legislature (chap. 7) 
retroactively validating the incorporation of the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 


ducers Limited, and setting forth in particularity its powers and the commitments 
of the provincial government in respect to it. 

1 Report of Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers. The U. F. A., Aug. 15, 
1924. 
2 The average spot price of No. 1 Northern from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 31, 1924, 
- was 103.7 cents, and for the eight full months in which the Alberta Pool was in 
operation (Nov. 1 to June 30) it was equivalent to 100.2 cents. Report on Grain 
Trade of Canada, 1924, p. 141. Analysis of 1923-24 wheat prices and deliveries 
by a Winnipeg grain expert showed that of the 90,500,000 bushels marketed in 
Alberta during the period of pool operations, approximately 79 per cent was de- 
livered when the cash price was 98 cents or less. The U. F. A., Aug. 15, 1924. 
While deliveries are not identical with sales, they afford a fair index of the periodic 


volume of sales. 
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The work of organization was substantially assisted, however, 
by grants of $15,000 from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company and of $5,000 from the United Grain Growers,’ 
and by advances aggregating $45,000 from the Saskatchewan 
government.2. By June 26, 1924, the 50 per cent objective had 
been exceeded, with 46,509 contracts covering 6,433,788 acres.° 
Arrangements were made with the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
and other elevator companies for handling pool wheat. At a meet- 
ing on July 25 of the new pool directors, representing each of the 
sixteen pool districts into which the province had been divided, 
A. J. McPhail, secretary of the Grain Growers’ Association, and 
L. C. Brouillette of the Farmers’ Union executive, were elected 
president and vice-president respectively of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. In accordance with the 
new attitude in Saskatchewan toward multiple office-holding, 
both officers resigned their positions on the executives of their 
respective associations. 

In Manitoba, which had not attempted to organize a pool for 
the 1923 crop, the annual convention of the U. F. M., meeting at 
the beginning of 1924, formally endorsed the formation of a pro- 
vincial wheat pool, in accordance with the plans presented by the 
executive’s Wheat Pool Committee, which had previously sub- 
mitted a draft contract for study by the farmers of the province. 
In the same month the Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited was incorporated, and C. H. Burnell, president of the 
U. F. M. was chosen as provisional president of the pool.* With 
the aid of an organization loan of $10,000 from the United Grain 
Growers, a ‘“‘sign-up” campaign was conducted during March, 
with an objective of 40 per cent of the 1922 wheat acreage. Al- 
though only three fifths of the 1,000,000 acres aimed at had been 
signed up by April 1, withdrawals were negligible, and the cam- 
paign was renewed, with the result that the Manitoba Pool began 

1 These grants were regarded as loans alt the Saskatchewan Pool, and subse- 
quently repaid to the companies. 

* Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925, pp. 29-31; Record of U. G. G., etc. Dao 

* Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers Handbook No. 2, p. 3. 


* On his formal election to the pool clairmanshis following the delegate meet- 
ing in July, Mr. Burnell resigned the presidency of the U. F. M. 
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operations with a little over one third of the wheat acreage of the 
province under contract. 

Establishment of Central Sales Agency. — With the three pro- 
vincial pools thus organized to handle the 1924 wheat crop, the 
policy of establishing a central sales agency, which had been 
anticipated by the appointment of the codrdinating committee 
at the interprovincial meeting in Regina in July 1923,? was now 
given practical effort. Federal incorporation was obtained for the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, with a capital- 
ization of $150,000, equally distributed among the three provin- 
cial pools.* Although the pool acreage in Saskatchewan was more 
than double that of Alberta, and over seven times as great as that 
of Manitoba, the codperative principle of equal representation 
and voting power was recognized in the allotment of three repre- 
sentatives to each province in the composition of the directorate 
of the interprovincial agency. Following a meeting of this board 
in August at which organization was completed,‘ it was announced 
that the eight principal chartered banks operating in the West 
had collectively authorized a credit of $25,000,000 to the Central 
Sales Agency, without requiring any government guarantee as to 
margin maintenance.® It was also announced that the initial pay- 
ment on 1924 crop deliveries in all provinces would be on the 
basis of $1 No. 1 Northern, Fort William, this being 25 cents 
higher than that made by the Alberta Pool in the preceding 
year.® 

1 Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925, pp. 37, 38. 2 See supra, p. 215. 

3 Under the articles of agreement, each provincial pool subscribed to 497 shares 


(per value $10) with one additional share held by each of its three representatives. 
See Appendix F. 

4 The following officers were elected: President, A. J. McPhail; Vice-president, 
H. W. Wood; Secretary, C. H. Burnell, these being the chairmen of the wheat pool 
boards of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba respectively. Hon. J. G. Brown- 
lee, Attorney-General of Alberta, was named general counsel. Messrs. D. L. Smith 
and C. N. Elliott, the two U. G. G. officials released to the Alberta pool in 1923, 
were appointed Eastern and Western sales managers respectively. The U. F. A., 
Sept. 2, 1924. 

5 The credit of the C. S. A. with the banks is jointly guaranteed by the provincial 
pools in proportion to the number of bushels delivered to it by each. Sask. Co-op. 


Wheat Producers Handbook No. 2, p. 14. 
6 Winnipeg cash wheat prices, which had remained below $1.00 until May, 1924, 
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Handling Arrangements with Elevator Companies. — The real 
asset of the pools lay in their contracts as evidence of the good- 
will and long-term patronage of over 91,000 growers,’ repre- 
senting fully half the wheat acreage of the Prairie Provinces.’ 
Although possessing no facilities of their own for handling and 
storing the wheat so controlled, the magnitude of their contractual 
patronage and the ready codperation of the two great farmers’ 
companies, controlling as they did elevators at one half of the 
grain-shipping points in the West, made it possible for the pools 
to secure satisfactory handling contracts upon a uniform basis 
from practically all the Western elevator companies. Under these 
arrangements the companies undertook, as under the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to perform all services in connection with the hand- 
ling of pool wheat except the actual selling of it. 

They agreed to handle pool members’ wheat in any of the four 
methods recognized by the Canada Grain Act, namely: as street 
wheat, special binned, stored to grade, or stored subject to in- 
spector’s grade.*? They made initial payments out of their own 
funds on street deliveries, upon the basis of pool price-lists, and 
advances on stored grain as required by the owner. They issued 
grower’s participation certificates to pool patrons, sending copies 
to the central pool offices. They forwarded daily returns show- 
ing wheat held to pool account, and guaranteed grades as well 
as weights in the case of street wheat or wheat stored to grade. 
They shipped wheat to terminals or Western mills on behalf of 
the pool, and attended to all checking and documentation. Upon 
the delivery of terminal warehouse receipts or bills of lading to 
the pools, they received payment for carrying charges on street 
wheat, and repayment of all cash advances made to pool 
members.* 
averaged $1.43} in August. The short crop in Western Canada was an important 
factor in this advance. 

Contracts in all three provinces ran to the end of the 1927 crop year. 

* The total wheat acreage in the three provinces in 1924 was officially reported 
as 21,067,221 acres. Wheat pool contracts covered 10,744,346 acres. 

* See Wheat Pool Lectures, No.6, issued by Alberta Co-op. Wheat Producers, 1927. 

* In the case of wheat other than street, the elevator companies were authorized 


to deduct the regular 13 cents handling charge, plus a service charge of three fourths 
of a cent a bushel, covering the services (other than actual selling) ordinarily per- 
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The pools thus operated under three sets of contractual agree- 
ments. First with the grower, calling for the delivery of his entire 
marketable wheat crop to pool account, under penalty of liqui- 
dated damages for diversion, at the rate of 25 cents a bushel. 
Second, with the elevator companies for the storing, forwarding, 
and initial financing of pool deliveries. Third, with the Central 
Sales Agency, covering the merchandising of all pool wheat and 
the distribution of payments. 

Resulis of Pool Operations, 1924-25.— Conditions in the 
world’s wheat trade were distinctly favorable to the Canadian 
wheat pools in their first year of joint operation. The year 1924 
marked the turning point in world wheat prices following the 
drastic post-war decline, which reached its lowest level in 1923. 
For the crop year 1924-25 the world’s wheat production as a 
whole was 385,000,000 bushels below that of the preceding year. 
In Western Canada the crop amounted to only 262,000,000 bush- 
els compared with an average yield of 360,000,000 for the four 
years, 1920-23. These supply conditions served to carry Canad- 
ian spring wheat to a substantial premium in world markets, 
accompanied as they were by the improvement in European 
purchasing power reflected in the approach of sterling to parity 
and the stabilization of continental exchanges generally. 

The total pool handlings aggregated 81,670,305 bushels, equiv- 
alent to 38 per cent of total wheat inspections in the Western 
Division.? With the declaration of the fourth and final payment 
in September 1, 1925, the total price realized by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers amounted to $1.66 (basis No. 1 
Northern, Fort William), the administrative costs having averaged 


formed by commission departments, namely, checking government inspection, 
paying freight, inspection, and weighing charges, handling railway claims, and de- 
livering terminal warehouse receipts. In the case of street wheat, where the com- 
panies assumed the risk of grade losses and had to secure cars, as well as to absorb 
the weighing and inspection fees, they received a flat handling charge of 5 cents for 
contract grades (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) and 6 cents on all other grades, plus a carrying 
charge of one thirtieth of a cent per day. The pools agreed to maintain at all times 
a margin of 10 cents a bushel between the initial payment made by elevators on 
street deliveries and the current spot price. See Appendix G. 

1 Report on Grain Trade of Canada, 1925. 

2 These amounted to 214,400,000 bushels for the crop year 1924-25. 
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1 cent per bushel. It was claimed by the Saskatchewan Pool that 
its payments were considerably above those received on the 
average by non-pool farmers.! This was challenged by the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, which pointed out that 
the average cash closing price for the year on the Winnipeg Ex- 
change was $1.71. 

However debatable the precise financial advantage as between 
pool and non-pool farmers,’ the rise in wheat prices accompanying 
the first year’s operations of the associated pools served to en- 
hance their prestige among growers. This was markedly reflected 
in the accession of new contracts. Whereas the three pools had 
received deliveries of the 1924 crop from 91,195 members repre- 
senting 10,744,346 acres, they were able to command patronage 
in the marketing of the 1925 crop from 122,385 growers control- 
ling 14,080,154 acres.* 

Establishment of Coarse Grains Pools. — In Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba the results of the first year’s operations led to the de- 
cision to organize pools for handling coarse grains (oats, rye, 
barley, flax, mixed grains) as well as wheat during the 1925-26 
season.‘ Although these grains (apart from flax) are largely con- 
sumed as feed on western farms, and thus have much less signifi- 
cance than wheat as cash crops, their combined marketing volume 


1 Circular, Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, July 14, 1925. 

* The relation between pool payments and market prices is discussed below, 
pp. 465-468. 

3 See Table II, p. 253. 

* Coarse grains in Western Canada are generally grown less by way of rotation 
with wheat than as pioneer crops in newly cleared or frontier lands, and as sub- 
stitutes for wheat in sections where rust has become prevalent, as in the older settled 
parts of Manitoba. See J. A. Bracken, Crop Production in Western Canada. 

In 1925 the harvested grain acreage of the Prairie Provinces was distributed ° as 
follows: 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 

(thousands of acres) 
Wihea th. coranc acetic iaeciais oe 2,200 13,002 5,720 
Oats pe ainctdeiirspein see orte 1,922 5,071 2,397 
Barleyy nt ao ver cata one eis 1,874 1,065 553 
RYO) Rieti casera seenee Aiea 328 270 134 
Plax Sect ere CER cae 156 954 5 


— Report on Grain Trade of Canada, 1925 
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is considerable.1 Moreover, they pass through country elevators, 
government inspection, and terminals, and are traded in on the 
exchange in exactly the same way as wheat. To no small degree 
the decision of the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Pools to extend 
the pooling method to the marketing of coarse grains was influ- 
enced by their action at this time in creating pool elevator sub- 
sidiaries, in which the handling of coarse grains must necessarily 
be associated with that of wheat. 

Since the acts incorporating the provincial wheat pools em- 
powered them to handle all “grain” produced by their members, 
no separate organization was required in the establishment of 
coarse grains pools. On the other hand, it was necessary to present 
separate “‘coarse grains contracts” to growers for such purpose. 
In Saskatchewan the principle was adopted that farmers signing 
the latter must also be signers of wheat pool contracts, but that 
wheat pool members should not be required to sign coarse grains 
contracts. In Manitoba, where wheat acreage was relatively less 
important, growers might sign either contract without obligation 
in respect to the other.” The coarse grains contract closely fol- 
lowed the form of the wheat pool contracts, except that in Sas- 
katchewan the deductions authorized on account of elevator re- 
serve, as well as the scale of “liquidated damages,” varied with 
the different grains according to their relative value.? Contracts 
with elevator companies for 1925-26 likewise made provision for 
the handling of coarse grains as well as wheat, with variable hand- 
ling charges for each of the former.* 


1 The extent to which coarse grain crops reach central markets in Western 
Canada is indicated by the following figures covering the 1925 crop: 


Total Production Per Cent 
Prairie Provinces Inspections Inspected 
(thousands of bushels) 
Qarts Briar ay eter tock cyan Race capa nkogs 332,254 53,774 16 
Barley cts emiopaeaarunaras eo 94,141 42,075 45 
IAGO Soba 6 cow pole mama ge 11,545 5,480 48 
la xie is sa sles hat cate ee ies 9,138 5,892 65 


2 Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925, pp. 32, 38. 

3 Text of Saskatchewan and Manitoba coarse grains contracts in Wheat Pool 
Year Book, 1925, App. A. Maximum deductions for elevator reserve were set in 
the former at 3 cents in case of flax, 13 cents for barley and rye, and 1 cent for oats. 

4 Elevator companies were allowed handling charges on street deliveries at the 
rate of 43 cents per bushel on oats, 53 cent on barley and rye, and ro cents on flax. 
Mem. of Agreement, Wheat Pool Year Book, App. B. 
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In Saskatchewan contractual objectives were stipulated of 50 
per cent rye and flax acreages and 334 per cent of oats and barley 
acreages. In Manitoba, on the other hand, a minimum objective 
of 5,000 signatures was defined.1 Relatively, the results of the 
coarse grains campaigns were more important in the latter prov- 
ince. At the end of 1925 the Saskatchewan Pool had secured 
coarse grains contracts from 34,781 growers covering about 
2,500,000 of the 9,000,000 acres sown to these grains in that 
province. Although failing to reach the quota aimed at, the 
Saskatchewan trustees decided to operate a coarse-grains pool 
for the current year. In Manitoba the objective was nearly 
doubled, the coarse grains acreage under contract substantially 
exceeding the pool wheat acreage.’ Thus, although Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba were a year later than Alberta in getting their 
wheat pools under way, they offered in their second year pooling 
facilities for all kinds of Western grains. 

1 Saskatchewan coarse grains contract (sec. 24); Manitoba coarse grains con- 
tract (sec. 23). 

? Nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven contracts were secured by the 


end of 1925, covering 1,326,575 acres, compared with 1,058,182 acres under wheat 
pool contract, Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925, p. 31. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE POOLS AND THE CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR 
COMPANIES 


I. RELATIONS BETWEEN OLtp anp NEw Grain GROWERS’ 
INSTITUTIONS 


Status of Grain Growers’ Marketing Organizations in 1924. —In 
the handling of the 1924 wheat crop in Western Canada, it has 
been seen, there were functioning six different farmer-owned 
marketing organizations, representing two systems of codpera- 
tion. On the one hand, the Alberta, the Saskatchewan, and the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, respectively, with their 
jointly controlled, Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited — all organized under the auspices of the various pro- 
vincial farmers’ associations — represented the non-stock, non- 
profit pooling system, with their assets mainly in the form of some 
91,000 growers’ contracts. On the other hand stood the two co- 
operative elevator companies, with some 63,000 farmer share- 
holders, owning and operating elevators at approximately one 
half of the grain-shipping stations in the Prairie Provinces, and 
controlling nearly one third of the terminal elevator capacity at 
the head of the lakes. A majority of the shareholders of these 
companies were also members of the provincial pools, with a con- 
sequently divided financial interest in the two types of farmers’ 
codperative marketing organizations. As contract signers, they 
were interested in having the greatest possible amount of wheat 
brought under pool control. As elevator shareholders they were 
financially interested in the purchases of non-pool wheat by their 
companies, as well as in having the maxium volume of both pool 
and non-pool grain handled through their own houses. The pools 
controlled an increasing proportion of the farmers’ wheat. The 
farmers’ companies controlled a large proportion of the facilities 
necessary for its reception and movement into selling position. 
The former depended for its finances mainly upon the ‘“‘deduc- 
tion” method. The latter possessed large paid-up capital and 
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reserves, accumulated through many years of successful opera- 
tion. The interdependence of the two sets of farmers’ marketing 
organizations was obvious. The problem was whether the two 
could coéperate with each other, while maintaining separate 
existences, or whether they should be assimilated into one 
system. 

Although the organized Grain Growers had rejected both the 
Dunning plan for a central selling pool, to be formed by amalga- 
mation of the export subsidiaries of the two farmers’ companies, 
and the Crerar plan for an interprovincial pool under the auspices 
of the Council of Agriculture, with the financial and handling re- 
sources of the companies at its disposal!; and although the pools 
which did emerge had been organized entirely upon the initiative 
and responsibility of the provincial associations, nevertheless, the 
actual functioning of these pools had been greatly facilitated by 
the organization grants and loans of the coéperative companies. 
Moreover, it was largely owing to their readiness in placing their 
elevator facilities at the disposal of the pools, that the latter were 
able to make satisfactory handling contracts with the line com- 
panies, without which their operation would have been virtually 
impossible. 

Reasons for Demand for Pool Elevators. — While the Canadian 
Wheat Board had been able to function effectively, with the ex- 
isting elevator companies handling its wheat on a basis similar to 
that provided in the above contracts, the pools, not possessing 
any compulsory monopoly in the marketing of the farmers’ grain, 
soon found that their operations were handicapped by not being 
able to take delivery of their members’ wheat through country 
houses of their own. They also found themselves at a disadvan- 
tage in not having permanent representatives at local shipping 
stations, which constitute the only point where the grower actu- 
ally appears in the marketing of his grain. However conscien- 
tiously the agents of the codperative or other elevator companies 
might carry out the terms of the contract governing the handling 
of pool wheat, their primary responsibility was to secure grain for 
their own principals, and to forward it as promptly as possible to 


1 See supra, pp. 205-206, 211-212, 
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terminal position. Even if not unfriendly to the pool, they were 
hardly likely to be interested in promoting the smooth running 
and the extension of the pooling method in their locality. Under 
contract relations the pools could not send instructions to them 
directly, or deal on the spot with questions and difficulties arising 
among pool shippers unfamiliar as yet with the intricacies of the 
new system. Particularly in the case of street wheat it was felt 
that the grower was less likely to be undergraded or overdocked 
by a pool elevator operator than by the agent of the contracting 
elevator company which must carry grade and weight risks. 

Among pool officials and members generally it was also be- 
lieved that the returns to growers could be appreciably increased 
through ownership of their own elevator facilities. Not only could 
lower handling deductions be made than those provided for in 
contracts with elevator companies, but surpluses might also be 
expected to accrue to growers through the larger volume of 
turnover which could be anticipated at pool elevators, as well as 
through overages and gains in grades.? Furthermore, the acqui- 
sition of country elevators was desired as an accompaniment to 
the terminal business of the pools. Mixing operations and satis- 
factory export shipment necessitated the possession of private 
terminal elevators, and at the very beginning of its operations the 
Central Sales Agency had leased two small terminals at Fort 
William, followed in 1925 by the purchase of the 1,500,000-bushel 
Davidson and Smith house at Port Arthur.? Under both the 
Canada Grain Act and their contracts with the pools, line elevator 
companies were free to ship customers’ grain to any public termi- 
nal elevator,‘ and were naturally disposed to forward it to such as 

1 “The agent of a pool elevator would be as unpopular with the members, also 
the management, if he produced a large overage in weights or gain in grades, as an 
agent for a line elevator company would be with his management, if he produced 
a shortage in weights or a loss in grades.”” — Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Wheat Pool Lectures, p. 12. 
_ 2 “Farnings made by line elevator companies out of pool grain mean money 
lost to pool members.” Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers Handbook No. 2, p. 18. 
See also, Western Producer (ed.), March 31, 1927. 

3 Wheat Pool Year Book, p. 46. The purchase was financed through loans 


from the elevator reserve funds of the provincial pools. 
4 See Appendix G., sec. 15. 
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they owned or possessed an interest in, so that they might earn 
the additional handling and storage charges, with possible profits 
from overages and screenings as well. If the pools desired to have 
any of their wheat directed to their own terminals or to western 
mills, they were required to pay a “diversion” charge to the ele- 
vator company.! It was also claimed that the companies tended 
to give preference to their own grain in forwarding the contents of 
their elevators to lakehead to take advantage of cash premiums.” 
Without a country elevator system of their own, the pools were 
obviously restricted in their terminal and mixing operations and 
in their participation in the attendant earnings. 

The growers’ contracts used by all three pools contained au- 
thorization for pool trustees to make deductions up to two cents 
a bushel from each grower’s returns, to be applied to the acqui- 
sition of subsidiary grain elevators. Early in 1925 the Saskatche- 
wan Pool board, in response to numerous local demands, an- 
nounced the adoption of a general policy of acquiring elevators at 
points where the “sign-up” warranted it, and where no farmer- 
owned elevator existed.? In accordance with this declaration of 
policy, provincial incorporation was obtained on February 13 of 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited, as a subsidiary of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers,* and steps were 
taken to purchase or build elevators at several points not served 
by either the Saskatchewan Co-operative or the United Grain 
Growers. 

Proposals for Codperation between Pools and C ompanies. — 
While many pool members, especially those identified with the 
Farmers’ Union, urged that the pools should immediately seek to 
acquire the elevator facilities of the two farmers’ companies, the 
more responsible pool leaders were disposed to explore first the 
possibility of having their needs at country points met through 
special arrangements with the codperative companies which main- 
tained elevators at some 515 of the 883 stations in Saskatchewan. 
At the same time the officers of the latter were naturally anxious 

* Sask. Co-op. Wheat Growers Handbook No. 2, p. 19. The premium on di- 
version to mills was x cent, and to pool terminals } cent per bushel. 


? See complaint of Manitoba Pool in this regard. U. G. G., 1926, p. 22. 
3 Western Producer, Jan. 29, 1925. * Ibid., Feb. 19, 1925. 
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to avert overlapping or competition between pool elevator sys- 
tems and their own. 5 


With this mutual end in view, a series of conferences was held 
during the early part of 1925, between representatives of the 
three pools and the two farmers’ companies, At the first of these 


(February 2), a joint committee was named under the following 
resolution: 


Having regard to the fact that the pools and the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company and the United Grain Growers are all farmers’ 
marketing organizations, owned and controlled by farmers in Western 
Canada, with a mutuality and identity of interest, the committee shall 
inquire into and report upon: 

(a) How can the pools and the companies codperate in the handling of 
grain to further and protect the interest of both pool members and 
shareholders? 

(6) Upon what basis can fair and equitable arrangements be made for 
the use of the companies’ elevators by the pools? ! 


In the discussions of this committee the pool representatives 
maintained that the existing arrangements with the farmers’ 
companies were unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they did not afford 
a means of direct contact between pool headquarters and pool 
members. Furthermore, such gains in grades and overages as 
might result from handling pool wheat through company ele- 
vators accrued to company shareholders, not to pool patrons. To 
meet these objections a memorandum was drawn up by the com- 
mittee at the suggestion of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” repre- 
sentatives, containing the following compromise arrangements: 

1. Elevator agents of farmers’ companies to act also as agents for the 
pools, receiving instructions over pool signature and through the com- 
panies’ regular operating machinery. 

2. Appointment of a standing joint advisory committee with representa- 
tives of each provincial pool and the two farmers’ companies, to make 
recommendations on matters of policy and operation affecting busi- 
ness between pools and companies. 

3. Ascertainment of actual cost of handling wheat through company 
elevators, and return to pools of profits so shown, on the basis of the 
proportion of pool wheat to total handlings. 


4. Concentration of pool wheat through companies’ terminals and hand- 
ling of same at cost.? 


1 “Review of Negotiations,” Co-operative News, Jan., 1926; U. G. G., 1925, 
pp. 21, 22. 2 U. G. G. 1925, pp. 23, 24. 
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Breakdown of Negotiations. —In the consideration of these 
proposals by the respective pool boards, it became evident that 
they were unacceptable, for different reasons. In Alberta and 
Manitoba, where the U. G. G. did not cover the same propor- 
tion of elevator points that the two companies together did in 
Saskatchewan, it was felt that preferential arrangements of this 
nature with the U. G. G. would create difficulties in the arrange- 
ment of terms between the pools and other elevator companies. 
Both the Manitoba and Alberta Pools accordingly withdrew 
from the conferences. The fundamental obstacle to further ne- 
gotiations was revealed, however, in the communicated declara- 
tion of the Manitoba Pool board that, 

Owing to the fact that the pools represent one system of marketing and 
the farmers’ companies another, it does not appear to be possible to bring 
about any substantially closer relationship than that under existing elevator 
arrangements until such time as the shareholders of the farmers’ companies 
indicate their readiness to accept the pool system of marketing. 

This pronouncement was followed by the incorporation of the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited.” 

While discussions and correspondence were continued between 
the Saskatchewan Pool and the two companies, a deadlock de- 
veloped through the pool’s demand that the companies should 
limit their elevator operations to the handling of pool grain and 
“stored” grain,* and through the companies’ insistence that they 
could not accept any proposal “‘which would deny the use of the 
company’s facilities for either warehousing or marketing to those 
of its shareholders and patrons who had not seen fit to become 
pool members.” * Reconciliation between the two cooperative 
systems had been found impossible. 


II. ABSORPTION OF SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Throughout the period of these negotiations the directorate of 
the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op”’ was exposed to both overt and covert 

* The Scoop Shovel, March, 1925, Nov., 1925. 

? Stat. of Manitoba, 15 Geo. V, c. 113, 1925. 


* This would of course have prevented the companies from buying street grain 
on their own account. 


‘ Co-operative News, Jan., 1926, p. 9; U. G. G., 1925, p. 26. 
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attacks from Farmers’ Union members of the Saskatchewan Pool, 
who regarded the company’s policy and methods as incompatible 
with the progress of the pool, and who sought by a process of 
“boring from within”’ to influence local shareholders to elect dele- 
gates who favored the turning over of its assets as well as its 
patronage to the pool.’ With a view to countering such propa- 
ganda, and maintaining its shareholders’ patronage,? the com- 
pany had established a Field Service Department, whose activities 
were the subject of an acrimonious debate and investigation by a 
special shareholders’ committee at the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1924.3 | 

Proposals by the Saskatchewan Pool for the leasing in whole or 
part of the company’s elevator system were declared by the 
“Co-op” to be unacceptable, in view of its “established policy of 
maintaining its facilities intact as a system under the complete 
control of the company.” * Meanwhile the pool was proceeding 
with its own programme of elevator construction and purchase, 
89 houses being so acquired during 1925. In the selection of loca- 
tions for these, the pool had diverged from its originally declared 
intention of building or buying elevators only at points not served 
by either of the farmers’ companies. In their first annual report, 
the pool directors stated that they had acquired elevators at 14 

1 See ‘‘Farmers’ Union” page and “‘Open Forum” page in issues of the Pro- 
gressive, Sept.—Dec., 1924, and the Western Producer (continuing the same) during 
1925. The following extract from the letter of a pool member (who was also a 
“Co-op.” shareholder) is indicative of the attitude of a vocal section of Saskatche- 
wan farmers at this period: ‘“‘The Co-operative Elevator Company is not what it 
was intended to be —a cooperative elevator system — but a ‘big interest’ as 
big interests are known in Canada to-day. They are not so much concerned about 
the codperative part as they are about the dividends they pay to the shareholders. 
— You should see to it that the delegate you send to the annual meeting be in- 
structed to pass a resolution calling for the resignation of any or all directors who 
are not in favor of turning the ‘‘Co-op” system over to the wheat pool.” Letter of 
E. Miltimore, Western Producer, Oct. 8, 1925. 

2 “Probably never before in its history has so much misrepresentation and false- 
hood been spread abroad regarding the business and policies of the company as 
during the past year, in an effort to arouse suspicion and prejudice in the minds 
of shareholders, so as to weaken the essential unity of the company.” Directors’ 
report, Sask. Co-op., 1924. 

3 Co-operative News, Jan., 1925. 

4 Tbid., Jan., 1926, p. 8. 
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points served by the “‘Co-op,’’ although they had insisted on 
a minimum of 30,000 tributary acres under contract as a condi- 
tion of entry at such places.! Such action was regarded by the 
‘‘Co-op”’ management as designed to lessen the value of the com- 
pany’s assets and to force them to sell them to the pool.” 

Overtures for Purchase of “Co-op” by Saskatchewan Pool. — At 
the annual meeting of Saskatchewan Pool delegates on October 
21-22, 1925, the possibility of consolidating all farmer-owned 
grain marketing facilities within the province was vigorously dis- 
cussed and the directors were authorized to make a formal offer 
to purchare the entire country elevator system of the company 
at a price to be determined by arbitration, and to lease its term- 
inal elevators. While finally signing on October 27th a contract 
offered by the “‘Co-op” for handling pool grain on a cost basis,’ 
the pool directors promptly followed such action by submitting 
an offer to purchase the company’s system. The “‘Co-op”’ direc- 
tors replied that it was not within their sphere to consider such a 
proposal without a mandate from the shareholders.* 

When the annual meeting of the “Co-op” shareholders took 
place in the following month, it became evident that the majority 
of the delegates had come prepared to bring about the merger of 
the farmers’ rival marketing organizations. A resolution was 
carried, instructing the directors to give full consideration to the 
pool’s offer, and to call a special meeting of the company at an 
early date for the purpose of taking definite action upon it, the 
shareholders to be furnished in the interval with ‘‘full details of 
the matters involved.” 5 

As the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company had been 
created by special act of the legislature, and as the government 

1 Elsewhere a minimum pool acreage of only 10,000 acres was required. West= 
ern Producer, Oct. 27, 1925. 

2 Co-operative News, Jan., 1926, p. 9. 

5 The cost basis applied to the handling of pool grain through the company’s 
country elevators, commission department and terminals. Text of Agreement in 
Wheat Pool Year Book, App. C. As in the previous year, the company charged 
one cent a bushel less for handling pool street wheat than that provided for in 
contracts with other companies. 


* Co-operative News, Jan., 1926, p. 11. 
5 Ibid., p. 17. 
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stood in the relation of a mortgagee to the company,! it was neces- 
sary to obtain legislative authority for entering into terms of sale, 
as in the case of the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Company ten 
years previously.? Such enabling legislation, in the form of an 
amendment to the company’s act of incorporation, was passed in 
January, 1926, the interests of the province being safeguarded 
through authority granted to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to withhold approval of sale until satisfied that the mortgages 
held by the treasury would be either prepaid or adequately se- 
cured. The interests of the shareholders were protected by a pro- 
vision inserted at the directors’ request, that the sale must be 
approved by a three-fourths majority of the voting delegates at 
a special meeting.’ 

Consummation of the Sale and its Significance. — After consider- 
able negotiation, an offer to purchase was received on March 8, 
which was referred to shareholders by the directors for considera- 
tion by locals pending the special meeting called for April 9. The 
offer was made in the name, not of the pool itself, but of its sub- 
sidiary, the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, and proposed purchase 
of the company’s terminals, as well as its country elevator system, 
at a price to be determined by a board of three arbitrators whose 
appraisal should be on a basis of replacement value less depreci- 
ation, without allowance for goodwill or earning capacity as a 
going concern. A deposit of $500,000 accompanied the execution 
of the offer, with provision for payment of $1,500,000 on August 
1, 1926 and the balance in annual instalments of $1,000,000 pay- 
able each August first, with interest at 6 per cent. For the pur- 
pose of ensuring payments due the government, the pool cov- 
enanted to invest sufficient sums in the capital stock of the 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, from elevator reserve deductions, 
to cover such obligations during the three remaining years of the 
pool contract. Although the directors’ statement accompanying 
the submission of the offer to the shareholders criticized it in re- 


1 Mortgage and trust agreements ratified in the past by the legislature had con- 
tained provisions designed to prevent sale of any part of the system without due 
protection to the claims of the Crown. 

2 See supra, p. 173. 3 Stat. of Sask., 16 Geo. V, c. 2, 1926. 
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spect to the limited liability assumed by the pool itself, the in- 
adequacy of the instalment payments and the restricted basis of 
arbitration,! most of the shareholders came prepared to endorse 
the deal, the vote showing 366 in favor of acceptance and only 77 
opposed.2 The situation was unique. Approximately two thirds 
of the ‘‘Co-op” shareholders and a considerably larger proportion 
of the delegates, were pool members, so that in effect most of 
them were voting to change the control of facilities in which they 
possessed both a purchaser’s and a vendor’s interest. The de- 
cision represented a change in codperative policy rather than in 
farmer ownership. 

Toward the end of July, 1926, the board of arbitrators handed 
down its award.2 The majority report placed a valuation of 
$11,059,310 upon the transferred assets of the company,’ against 
which the government held mortgages to the amount of slightly 
over $2,300,000. With the payment on August 1 by the pool of 
its contractual instalment of $1,500,000, the ownership of the 
great elevator system which had been built up by the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative since 1911, passed into the hands of the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators Limited, which, with 451 country ele- 
vators added to its own line, now operated over 575 houses within 
the province. In taking over the ‘‘Co-op’s”’ two terminals at 
Port Arthur, and assuming the company’s leasehold of the 7,500,- 
ooo bushel C. N. R. terminal, it acquired practically one quarter 
of the terminal elevator capacity on Thunder Bay, in addition to 
the new 2,000,000-bushel transfer elevator at Buffalo. Thus in 

1 Text of offer, and ‘‘Co-op.”’ directors’ comment thereon, Co-operative News, 
April, 1926, pp. 4-7; Pool comments, Western Producer, March 25, 1926. 

2 Report of debate, Co-operative News, May, 1926. 

* The “Co-op.” had named C. D. Howe, elevator engineer, as its arbitrator, and 
the pool, W. G. Styles of the National Trust Co. The two had chosen as chairman 
Mr. Justice W. F. A. Turgeon, late chairman of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commis- 
sion of 1923-25. 

‘ This represented a compromise between the vendor’s valuation of $12,424,331 
and the purchaser’s valuation of $10,308,822. Mr. Styles dissented from the ma- 
jority of the arbitrators in respect to the basis of depreciation of country elevators 
adopted by them. Certain real estate and grain exchange seats belonging to the 
company were not included in the transfer. Western Producer, Aug. 8, 1926. 


® For distribution of the shareholders’ equity, see infra, pp. 462, 463. 
8 See supra, p. 186. 
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the second year of its existence Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
Limited had become the largest integrated elevator system in 
Canada, if not in the world. 

The final meeting of the ‘‘Co-op”’ shareholders was held at 
Regina, March 2-4, 1927, concurrently with the enactment by 
the Saskatchewan Parliament of special legislation validating the 
terms of sale’ and winding up the company.’ At this meeting a 
suggestion was received from the Saskatchewan Pool for the pay- 
ment at the next instalment date, August 1, 1927, of the entire 
balance of the sum due the shareholders, approximately $7,000,- 
000, provided a discount of 10 per cent should be allowed on the 
prepayment.’ A motion approving this proposal was passed by 
the shareholders’ meeting as a recommendation to the liqui- 
dators.* At a special meeting of pool delegates in June, at which 
the financial position of the pool was disclosed, the directors were 
authorized to submit such offer of prepayment on August 1, 
1927 to the liquidators.® The latter did not feel justified, how- 
ever, in acting upon such offer without a more inclusive expression 
of the wishes of individual shareholders. A postal ballot sub- 
mitted to the latter during August-September 1927, accompanied 
by the recommendation of the liquidators against acceptance, 
indicated that the majority of ‘‘Co-op” shareholders prefer to 
retain their 6 per cent liquidation certificates rather than discount 
them on such terms. While the Saskatchewan Pool’s offer of 
prepayment has not therefore been accepted, its very capacity 
to make such a proposal is a significant commentary on the 
effectiveness of the ‘‘deduction”’ method of finance, as applied by 
the Canadian wheat pools. 

1 Stat. of Sask., 17 Geo. V, c. 71, 1927. The act recites the securities given 
by the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators and the liability assumed by the Saskatchewan 


Codperative Wheat Producers in respect to the claims of “Co-op.” shareholders 


and of the provincial government. 
2 Stat. of Sask., 1927, c. 72. The provisions regarding distribution of share- 


holders’ equities, and sale of shares are discussed below, pp. 462, 463. 

3 As $1,000,000 was due on principal at the above date, the discounted prepay- 
ment of the balance of $5,967,745 would have amounted to $5,370,471. 

4 Western Producer, March ro, 1927. 

5 Tbid., June 16, 1927. 
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III. Poot Poricy or UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 


The United Grain Growers had been a party to the series of 
conferences held during the first half of 1925, first between the 
three pools and the two farmers’ companies, and afterwards, be- 
tween the latter and the Saskatchewan Pool, with a view to work- 
ing out a modus operandi consistent with the codperative policies 
and distinctive existence of each.! While, as has been seen, no 
plan acceptable to all parties proved capable of attainment, the 
position of the United Grain Growers was somewhat different 
from that of the Saskatchewan Company. In the first place, be- 
ing an interprovincial organization and having only some 65 ele- 
vators in Saskatchewan, the U. G. G. was less directly exposed to 
the criticisms and absorption campaign of the Farmers’ Union 
section of the Saskatchewan Pool than was the provincially insti- 
tuted and owned Co-operative Elevator Company. In the second 
place, the U. G. G. was not exclusively an elevator and grain- 
marketing corporation, but a composite organization carrying 
on farm supply, livestock marketing, publishing, insurance, and 
other subsidiary enterprises. On the other hand the directors of 
the U. G. G. had to deal with three different pools, whereas the 
Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” was concerned with only one, howbeit 
the largest and most aggressive. The far-reaching assistance ren- 
dered by the U. G. G. to the Alberta Pool in its initial operations 
has been previously noted.” It had been the first elevator com- 
pany to offer its facilities to the pool, and its handling contract 
served as a basis for those entered into by the other companies. 
When interprovincial pool operation became assured, in the sum- 
mer of 1924, the U. G. G. signed a three-years handling contract 
with each of the provincial pools. The terms of this, however, 
were no more favorable to the latter than those contained in the 
contracts executed by the line companies. Following the break- 
down of the conferences between the pools and the farmers’ 
companies with a view to the codrdination of the two systems, 
the U. G. G. entered into separate arrangements with each of 
the pools.’ 


1 U. G. G., 1925, pp. 21-33. 2 See supra, p. 218. 
* At its annual meeting in 1925, the U. G. G. passed a resolution asserting the 
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Elevator Negotiations with Alberta Pool. — In Alberta where no 
deduction for elevator reserve had been made in the first year of 
pool operation, and where relations between pool and company 
had continued on a fairly harmonious basis, a resolution was 
passed nevertheless at the annual meeting in August, 1925, recom- 
mending “‘the incoming pool board to make every endeavor to 
erect elevators along railway lines where the pool sign-up would 
warrant the same.” ! Pursuing a cautious policy, the Alberta 
Pool Elevators Limited, which was soon afterwards incorporated, 
proceeded to build three elevators at points not served by the 
U. G. G? Desirous of averting future competition or duplication 
by this newest pool elevator subsidiary, the U. G. G. executive 
arranged a meeting with the Alberta Pool board on October 109, 
at which it was agreed that, before any new elevator construction 
should be undertaken by either party, the other party should be 
notified of the points at which construction was contemplated, 
and that the elevator committees of the two concerns should 
thereupon meet and ‘“‘endeavor to amicably agree which should 
build at such point.” Provision was also made for a joint com- 
mittee to confer on a permanent policy as to elevator ownership 
and operation in Alberta.® 

Out of this coérdinating committee a plan emerged for the 
operation of the elevators of the two interests by a jointly owned 
company which should handle both pool and non-pool grain. 
This proposal was approved at a special meeting of Alberta Pool 
delegates, and negotiations were carried to the point of agreement 
on the detailed terms of the arrangement. Consummation was 
prevented, however, by failure to agree upon the appointment of 
manager for the joint operating company, the U. G. G. being re- 
luctant to entrust the management of its extensive elevator 
properties in Alberta to an outside official, as desired by the pool, 
whose directors felt that their members’ interests would not be 


inadvisability of ‘‘any arrangement or consolidation of facilities upon any basis 
that would deny to any shareholder or patron the advantages of U. G. G. country 
elevators in the disposal of their grain by shipping, selling by wagonload, or other- 
wise, which they now enjoy.” 
1 The U. F. A., AUg. 15, 1925; Pp. 7- 2ETReOU RE A 4, OCts I, 1025 0p: Se 
3 U. G. G., 1925, p. 31. 
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best served under a U. G. G. manager.! Although the proposed 
unification between the Alberta Pool Elevators and the U. G. G. 
elevators in Alberta had proved to be less realizable than amalga- 
mation between the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company and the Grain Growers’ Grain Company ten years 
previously, the U. G. G. undertook to handle pool wheat for the 
1926 crop year through its Alberta elevators and lakehead ter- 
minals ona cost basis, as contemplated in the abandoned joint 
arrangement.2 In September, following the annual meeting of 
Alberta Pool delegates, the U. G. G. was approached by a com- 
mittee with a view to the sale of its Alberta elevators to the 
pool. 

Relations withSaskatchewan and Manitoba Pools.—In Saskatch- 
ewan the U. G. G. entered into arrangements for handling pool 
grain upon the same basis as the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” that is, 
to charge one cent less on pool wheat and one half-cent less on 
pool oats, barley, and rye than the contract rates with line com- 
panies,’ and likewise to return to the Saskatchewan Pool any sur- 
plus realized on the handling of its grain through the company’s 
country elevators, or on the diversion of pool grain to the U. G. G. 
terminals.* 

In Manitoba, whose pool board had announced in March, 1925, 
a policy of building or acquiring elevators at points where local 
pool organizations would pledge a minimum acreage to their sup- 
port, pool elevators were acquired during the summer at four 
points served by the U. G.G.® A proposal made by the latter for 
a joint elevator operating company as contemplated in Alberta, 
was rejected by the Manitoba Pool board on the reaffirmed 
grounds that, inasmuch as the pool and the U. G. G. represented 

1 Joint press statement of U. G. G. and Alberta Pool, July 12, 1926. 

* “Cost” was to include depreciation and rental at 6 per cent of appraised value 
of country elevators; and prorating of terminal profits was conditioned on east- 
ward concentration of pool grain through U. G. G. terminals. The U. F. A., Aug. 
16, 1926, p. 4. 


* In effect, this meant that line companies had to meet the farmers’ companies’ 
rates at competing points. 

* A return of 1% cents a bushel was made to the Saskatchewan Pool on pool 
grain directed to U. G. G. terminals in this year. U. G. G., 1926, p. 22. 

° The Scoop Shovel, March 1925; U. G. G., 1925, p. 30. 
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two fundamentally different systems of grain marketing, the pro- 
posed “amalgamation” was not practicable.1 This was followed 
by an offer from the pool to purchase or lease U. G. G. elevators 
in Manitoba at points where local members made application for 
pool elevators. 

Decision of U. G. G. Shareholders to Retain Elevators. — During 
1926 the U. G. G. had thus been approached independently by 
the three pools, with a view to the sale or lease of its country ele- 
vators. A week preceding the annual meeting of the U. G. G. 
shareholder delegates on December 1, a letter was received from 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, on behalf of the 
three provincial pools, intimating their readiness to enter into 
negotiations for the purchase of the entire elevator system of the 
U. G. G., with a view to handling the 1927 crop? 

A resolution recommending such sale was introduced into the 
shareholders’ meeting, and in a debate notable for its representa- 
tive range, good feeling, and the thoughtfulness of the speeches,® 
opponents of the motion drew attention to the fact that 52 per 
cent of the grain handled through the company’s elevators during 
the last crop year had been non-pool grain, and that the alienation 
of the company’s elevator system would mean that those farmers 
who had not seen fit to sign pool contracts, would have no alterna- 
tive but to sell their grain to the line companies. The pools were 
approaching the end of their first contract period, and it would be 
undesirable to have the U. G. G. as well as the Saskatchewan 
““Co-op”’ go out of business before the permanence of the pools 
was assured. In the meantime the company was handling pool 
grain at cost through its country and terminal elevators. When 
the vote was taken it was found that more than four-fifths of the 
delegates were opposed to the sale, — almost exactly the same 
proportion as that which had endorsed the transfer of the Sas- 
katchewan “‘Co-op” system to the Saskatchewan Pool eight 
months previously. 


1 The Scoop Shovel, Aug. 1926. 

2 U. G. G., 1926, p. 25. 

3 The matter had been previously discussed by a large number of shareholders’ 
locals, 41 of which had sent in resolutions regarding it to the general meeting. 
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While the principle of preserving the company’s independent 
existence was thus decisively upheld, a policy of meeting the 
pool’s needs at local points was endorsed, by the adoption of the 
following resolution submitted by the directorate: 

That the board of directors be authorized to lease or sell such of the 
company’s elevators as may be necessary to avoid undesirable duplica- 


tion of country elevators between the company and the three provincial 
pools.! 


In accordance with this compromise policy of local accommo- 
dation the U. G. G. has sold twenty-seven of its elevators to the 
Alberta Pool, and leased nineteen to the Saskatchewan Pool. One 
only has been leased to the Manitoba Pool which has generally 
been unwilling to buy existing elevators except on a wrecking 
basis valuation. Although thus turning over to the pools a con- 
siderable number of its country houses at points where the pool 
“sign-up” represents a high proportion of the tributary acreage, 
and where there is not normally sufficient business for two farmer- 
owned elevators, the U. G. G. has continued to add to its own 
system by construction on new railway branch lines, twenty-one 
additional elevators being thus built in Alberta alone during 1927. 
Meanwhile the provincial pools have been actively prosecuting 
their own construction programmes, so that by the end of 1927 
there were no less than 118 points where both pool and U. G. G. 
elevators were in operation.?, While this has involved a certain 
amount of undesirable duplication in Manitoba, the coexistence 
of the two occurs for the most part at points where there appears 
to be adequate patronage for both.’ In such cases non-pool grow- 
ers may still market their grain through a farmer-owned elevator 
which is also available for handling on a cost basis contract grain 
which the local pool elevator may be unable to receive. 

The renewed expansion of grain growing in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in response to the higher prices that have prevailed since 

1 Minutes of U. G. G. annual meeting, Dec. 1-3, 1927. 

> Of these points, 75 were in Alberta, 27 in Saskatchewan, and 16 in Manitoba 

* In his presidential report at the U. G. G. annual meeting in 1927 Mr. Crerar 
stated in this connection: “Practically without exception the farmers at these points 


are desirous of having both pool and U. G. G. elevators, rather than only one of 
these organizations and another elevator owned by a line company.” 
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1924,’ has in fact permitted the U. G. G. to extend its facilities 
and business despite the operation of the pools, and the transfer 
to them of a number of its local houses. At the end of 1927 the 
company owned 4o1 country elevators, of which it operated in 
that year 368. In the terminal field it has enlarged its undertak- 
ings both east and west. At the head of the lakes it has just com- 
pleted the construction of one of the largest and best equipped 
terminal elevators on the continent, with a capacity of 5,500,000 
bushels. On the Pacific coast it has leased since 1925 from the 
Vancouver Harbor Commission the Burrard elevator, recently 
enlarged to 1,500,000 bushels capacity.” A large part of the grain 
received through the company’s Alberta houses now passes 
through this western outlet. 

Thus the oldest of the Western farmers’ grain companies has 
not merely preserved its identity under the competition of the 
pools as well as of the regular trade, but also finds itself in its 
twenty-first anniversary year in the strongest position in its his- 
tory. Thanks to the conciliatory and patient policy of its leaders, 
the relations of the U. G. G. with the pools are becoming increas- 
ingly harmonious, the two systems offering alternative methods 
of codperative grain marketing, both under producer control. 


1 Between 1921 and 1926 the field crop acreage of the Prairie Provinces increased 
from 30,200,000 acres to 35,000,000 acres . While this increase is in part due to the 
northerly extension of the grain growing frontier through the construction of new 
railway branch lines and the development of earlier maturing varieties of wheat, it 
is mainly attributable to an enlargement of the average field crop acreage per farm 
from 126 acres in 1921 to 141 acres in 1926. Census of Prairie Provinces, 1926. 

2 U.G. G., 1927. 


CHAPTER XVI 


POOL POLICIES AND OPERATIONS 


I. INTERNAL ECONOMY OF THE POOLS 


The Pool Structure. — The Canadian wheat pool structure is 
notable both for its democratic organization and its commercial 
centralization. While rooted in hundreds of local units, and while 
recognizing full provincial autonomy, it is codrdinated as a single 
marketing institution. The six provincially incorporated in- 
stitutions, the Alberta, the Saskatchewan, and the Manitoba 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, and the Alberta, the Sas- 
katchewan, and the Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, respec- 
tively, are adaptations to the realities of territorial and functional 
division, while the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited serves as the channel through which commodity deliver- 
ies from each, and monetary returns to each, are concentrated and 
pooled. 

While the binding medium of the whole structure lies in the 
contract between the individual grower and the provincial pool, 
and the agreement between the latter and the central selling 
agency, the organic.cell of the system is to be found in the pool 
“locals,” of which there are 260 in Alberta, 1050 in Saskatchewan, 
and 90 in Manitoba (where there are also ‘“‘shipping committees.’’) 
The organization and function of these differ somewhat in the 
three provinces according to territorial conditions. In Alberta the 
area of the pool local corresponds to that of the fostering U. F. A. 
locals. Each is organized, with a chairman and secretary, and 
any number of directors up to five. Their chief function is to 
serve as a medium of contact between pool headquarters and pool 
members, arranging meetings, distribution of pool literature, se- 
curing new contracts, and communicating questions, complaints 
or recommendations to pool headquarters. For purposes of demo- 
cratic representation and control, the province is divided into 
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seven main districts, each of which is again divided into ten sub- 
districts. From each of the seventy sub-districts are chosen dele- 
gates to the annual (or special) provincial pool meetings,! while 
the ten delegates of each district foregather to elect one of their 
number as the district representative on the board of seven pool 
directors, who in turn elect their executive. 

In Saskatchewan efforts have been made to form two or more 
“pool committees,” centering about “convenient rallying places” 
— shipping points or country school houses — within each rural 
municipality. In view of the greater extent of its grain-growing 
area, the province is divided into sixteen pool districts, each with 
ten sub-districts comprising blocks of municipalities. Thus the 
annual meetings of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool are attended by 
160 delegates, —- nominated and elected as in Alberta, — and its 
affairs are governed by a board of sixteen directors.? In Manitoba, 
where agricultural population is more concentrated and railway 
trackage is of greater density, ‘‘sub-districts” are eliminated, 
while the areas of the go pool locals are coextensive with those of 
the rural municipalities. The Manitoba Pool locals perform a 
double function. They elect delegates (proportional to their mem- 
bership) directly to the annual general pool meeting, at which 
delegates from each of the seven districts choose a director to 
represent them on the pool board. In the second place, they ap- 
point ‘‘shipping committees”’ of three members for each shipping 
point within the municipality where the pool membership justi- 
fies it, these committees functioning in much the same manner as 
the local pool organizations in the other provinces.’ The expenses 
of pool locals are provided for out of the general organization 
funds of the pools.‘ 

Under the Manitoba pool elevator plan the various codperative 

1 Any pool member may secure the nomination of his choice for delegate by ob- 
taining signatures of ten members on a nomination paper. The names of all duly 
nominated candidates are then mailed to each contract signer in the sub-district, 


who marks his ballot by the preferential system, and must return it by post to the 
pool secretary by July 31. Alberta Co-op. Wheat Producers, Wheat Pool Lectures, 
No. 3. 

2 Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, Handbook No. 2, pp. 7, 8. 


3 Wheat Pool Year Book, pp. 38-41. 
4 See By-laws for Pool Locals, Western Producer, Oct. 21, 1926. 
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elevator associations constitute a new and significant form of 
grain growers’ local organization. In Saskatchewan the old 
shareholders’ locals of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op”’ have of course 
been dissolved with the winding up of the company. While no 
distinct local codperative elevator organization has taken the 
place of these as yet, pool elevators, where they exist, serve as 
tangible centers for members’ locals, whose value the pools have 
not been slow to recognize. They stand as the physical symbol of 
the pool to contract-holders, who have a patronage as well as an 
investment interest in them, while the pool elevator operator 
serves as a resident liaison agent between pool members and pool 
headquarters. Contact is further maintained through field service 
staffs (with one man usually for each district) which seek to re- 
move local difficulties and misunderstandings and to promote 
expansion and contract observance. 

Management and Control. — In the management of the pools 
the general policy has been to offer inducements to secure the 
best available talent, regardless of the individual’s former con- 
nection. While the general sales manager of the Central Sales 
Agency is the former manager of the United Grain Growers’ Ex- 
port Company,” and the manager of the Saskatchewan Pool is 
the former chief superintendent of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company,’ on the other hand, the western sales manager 
of the C.S.A.,4 the Alberta Pool Elevators’ manager,® and the 
manager of the Manitoba Pool,® were all secured from line com- 
panies, while the manager of the Alberta Pool was taken from a 
bank.’ Repeated efforts were made to secure the services of the 
former Attorney-General and present Premier of Alberta, as 
general pool manager.* The pools in fact have not hesitated to 
apply Aaron Sapiro’s dictum: “Don’t demand a fair price for 
your product, and deny a fair price to brains.” 


1 See infra, pp. 254, 255. * Mr. D. L. Smith, see supra, p. 218. 

3 Mr. D. R. MacRae. 

‘Mr. George MclIvor, former general manager, James Richardson Grain 
Company. 

® Mr. C. M. Hall, former general manager, Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 

§ Mr. R. M. Mahoney, formerly of Home Grain Company. 


7 Mr. R. D. Purdy, former assistant manager, Bank of Montreal, Edmonton. 
8 Hon. A. J. Brownlee. 
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While expert management has thus been selected from the 
trade at large, every provision has been made to ensure demo- 
cratic control by the growers themselves. In Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, as has been seen, the nomination and election of pool 
delegates is conducted by mail, as an alternative to selection 
through unrepresentative or “managed” meetings. Directors are 
elected by districts instead of at large,! and hold office for one year 
only, although eligible for reélection. In Alberta both delegates 
and directors are subject to “‘recall.”’ In Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba the principle of single office-holding has been insisted upon, 
in deference to which President McPhail of the Saskatchewan 
Pool and President Burnell of the Manitoba Pool, upon election, 
resigned the secretaryship of the S. G. G. A. and the presidency 
of the U. F. M., respectively.? In this there is to be seen a reac- 
tion, finding its most uncompromising expression in the Farmers’ 
Union, against the recurring directorships in the farmers’ com- 
panies and the interlocking of offices in grain growers’ associations 
and commercial organizations, not infrequently combined with 
parliamentary incumbency.’ In the interests of codrdination and 
trusteeship, however, the organization of the pool structuré makes 
the directorates of the provincial pools and of their respective 
pool elevator subsidiaries identical, and provides that the board 
of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers shall be composed 
of three directors from each of the three provincial pool boards. 
Thus Mr. McPhail, as president of the largest provincial pool, is 
also president of the Canadian Pool. 

Nature and Value of the Pool Contract. —'The real nexus and 
the primary asset of the pools lie in their grower’s contracts. In 
the drafting of these the California model and the counsel of 
Aaron Sapiro have been essentially followed, with certain adap- 
tations to prairie conditions and Canadian Wheat Board experi- 
ence. Although the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Wheat Pools 


1 This principle has long been applied in the election of directors in the provincial 


farmers’ associations. 

2 While farmer sentiment in Alberta has insisted upon Mr. H. W. Wood retain- 
ing the presidency of the U. F. A. as well as of the Alberta Wheat Pool, Mr. Wood 
since 1924 has not drawn any salary from the former organization. 


3 See supra, pp. 213, 214. 
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were established a year later than the Alberta Pool, the contracts 
of all three are virtually identical in form.1 The contract signer 
covenants to deliver to the pool or its order, and to no other party, 
all the wheat produced or acquired by him during the lifetime of 
the contract except registered seed wheat,” and such wheat as he 
may require for his own seed and feed.’ If the grower wishes to 
sell wheat directly to other farmers for seed or feed purposes, he 
must obtain a permit for such sale from the pool.* In the case of 
land rented on a crop-share basis the wheat produced thereon is 
subject to separate contracts by tenant and landowner. If a 
farmer moves to another location during the contract period, or 
buys additional land, he is bound, to deliver all his wheat, regard- 
less of his location or the number of his holdings within the prov- 
ince, the principle being that “the contract follows the wheat not 
the land.”’ ® 

In signing a pool contract, the grower agrees to four separate 
payments or deductions: (a) the sum of one dollar as price of one 
share in the stock of the pool association®; (6) two dollars for pur- 
poses of organization, field service, and educational work of the 
pool; (c) a deduction for elevator reserve, not exceeding two cents 
a bushel (in the case of wheat, with varying amounts in the case 
of the different coarse grains); (d) a further deduction, not ex- 
ceeding one per cent, of gross sales for purposes of commercial 

1 In the case of the Alberta and Saskatchewan Pools, all current contracts, re- 
gardless of the date of signature, expire with the end of the 1927 crop year. Since 
1926, however, all farmers joining these pools have been required to sign contracts 
for the 1928-32 period, as well as for the remainder of the present term. In Mani- 
toba all contracts have a five-years currency, thus ensuring continuously over- 
lapping membership. An objection to the latter plan is that changes which it may 
be desirable to insert in new contracts do not apply to the whole membership. 

* Registered seed produced by members of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associ- 
ation is tested, labelled and largely marketed, in behalf of the growers, by the Seed 
Branches of the Dominion and provincial Departments of Agriculture. See H. G. L. 


Strange, ‘‘The Canadian Seed Growers’ Association,” in G. G. Guide, Sept. 15, 1927. 
3 See Appendix E, secs. 4, 8, 9. 
“ Such permits are generally issued through pool locals. In the case of coarse 
ae which are sold extensively for farm feed, off the market, peimits are issued 
in blank. 


® Sask. Pool, Handbook No. 2, p. 12; Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, Hand- 
book No. 2. 


This concession to the joint-stock principle was necessary in order to comply 
with the provincial codperative associations acts. 
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reserve.’ The first item does not apply in the case of a wheat pool 
member signing a coarse-grains contract, or in the renewal of con- 
tracts for a further pool period. It is in effect an initiation fee 
paid once forall. The two reserve times are in the nature of con- 
tractual investments, to provide fixed and circulating capital, in- 
terest being paid to members on elevator reserve deductions.2 

The contracts which they hold are of indispensable value to the 
pools. They afford an assurance both of a calculable volume of 
business and of continuity of operation. It is the legal control 
over members’ grain which they give to the pool as the growers’ 
“agent, factor and attorney in fact,” and the minimization of 
risk involved in the system of deferred payment which they au- 
thorize, that place the Central Sales Agency in a preferred credit 
position in relation to the banks.? But for the continuity of exis- 
tence assured by long-term contracts, the pools would scarcely 
have been able to secure the services of men of superior qualifica- 
tions in the established grain trade.* It was the assured revenues 
from successive elevator reserve deductions that made it possible 
for the Saskatchewan Pool to submit an offer for the purchase of 
the Co-operative Elevator Company system that could be ac- 
cepted by the shareholders and sanctioned by the provincial gov- 
ernment. And it is the long-term contractual control of the grain 
produced by its army of growers that enables the Canadian Wheat 
Pool to make contracts for future delivery without the necessity of 
“‘hedging’’ on such commitments, and which justifies it in build- 
ing up a far-reaching system of overseas selling agencies. 


1 See Appendix E, secs. 13, 14, 6 (f), 6 (d). 

2 The matter of pool deductions is further discussed below, pp. 468-474. 

3 In the first year’s operations of the Alberta Pool the banks had insisted on a 
guarantee as to margin maintenance from the provincial government. Since the 
establishment of the Central Sales Agency, no government guarantees have been 
asked for. In August, 1924, the banks, in view of the pools’ possession of 85,000 con- 
tracts, agreed to reduce the rate of interest on loans to the C. S. A. from the cus- 
tomary 7 to 6 per cent, conditional on maintenance of a 15 per cent margin between 
initial payments and the future price, jointly guaranteed by the provincial pools. — 
Official information. 

¢ It will be recalled that it was largely owing to the temporary existence con- 
templated for the reéstablished Wheat Board in 1922-23, that it proved impossible 
to secure the services of the executives sought. See supra, pp. 208, 209. 
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The combination of coarse grains pooling with wheat pooling, 
while calling for separate contracts, has not involved separate 
organization. On the other hand, it permits manifest economies. 
The cost and effort of sign-up campaigns are distributed over two 
sets of contracts. The volume of turnover in pool elevators is sub- 
stantially increased, with consequent savings in unit handling 
costs. At the same time, the overhead and selling expenses of the 
Central Sales Agency are distributed over a greater volume of 
grain. 

Effectiveness of Pool Contracts. — While the possession of these 
uniform, long-term contracts is thus of far-reaching value to the 
pools, their effectiveness is of course dependent upon the extent 
to which they are carried out by pool members. A comparison 
of the proportion of total crop acreage under contract, and of the 
proportion which pool marketings bear to total wheat inspections, 
reveals a considerable disparity. Thus pool records showed at the 
end of 1925 an aggregate of 122,385 contracts, covering 14,080,154 
acres under wheat in the three provinces, representing 67 per cent 
of the officially reported total wheat crop acreage in Western 
Canada for 1925. The total wheat deliveries marketed by the 
Central Sales Agency during the 1925-26 crop year amounted to 
187,247,886 bushels, equivalent to 53 per cent of the total wheat 
inspections in that year. Various causes are given by pool offi- 
cials to account for this discrepancy: contracts received after the 
grower had already marketed his 1925 crop in whole or in part; 
over-estimates or duplications of pool crop acreage (for example, 
between landowner and tenant) ; natural shrinkage through death, 
retirement or removal of pool members!; failure of members 
properly to notify elevator agents that they were delivering pool 
wheat; delivery of crop shares to non-pool landlords or farm ven- 
dors; crop-payments to mortgage companies and banks, crop-lien 
executions, and the like.? With all due allowance for such factors, 
it would appear that a by no means negligible amount of “‘boot- 
legging” exists on the part of members, who may sell a wagonload 
or so to elevator companies when hard pressed for ready cash, or 

+ See Table I; p. 252. 


® Sask. Wheat Pool, Handbook No. 2, p. 15. Personal information. Sask. 
Co-op. Wheat Producers, Handbook No. 2. 
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when the current market price seems specially favorable. Oppor- 
tunities for evasion are, of course, greater at points where no pool 
elevator exists, and in this is to be found one of the reasons for the 
eagerness to extend the pool elevator system. 

The Canadian wheat pool contract —in conformity with 
Sapiro principles — contains provisions under which the grower 
obligates himself to pay “liquidated damages” at the rate of 25 
cents a bushel for any wheat ‘‘sold, delivered or withheld by him 
otherwise than in accordance with the terms of the contract’; 
and in which he recognizes the right of the pool to take out in- 
junction to restrain any further breach.! During the first year’s 
operations of the Saskatchewan Pool, legal action was taken in 
respect to two established cases of contract violation. One of 
these was settled out of court.? The other, after a decision unfav- 
orable to the pool, was carried as a test case to the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeals. The latter, by a majority judgment, reversed 
the finding of the trial judge, and found the defendant liable for 
the full damages claimed by the pool, the court maintaining that 
the contract was not in restraint of trade, but “reasonable and 
consistent with the public interest.” * In Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, the Co-operative Marketing Associations Acts, passed 
in 1925, give specific legal recognition to the liquidated damages 
and injunction provisions of codperative marketing contracts.’ 

While the legality of the pool contract has thus been recognized 
and its enforceability upheld, pool officials have been loath to 
exercise this right except in extreme cases. Non-deliveries re- 
ported by members, local committees, or pool elevator operators 
are checked up by field service men, who have reported that in 
the majority of cases misunderstanding of the terms of the con- 
tract rather than deliberate evasion has existed.’ Pool leaders in 
general realize that in goodwill and understanding lie the best 


1 Appendix E, secs. 21, 22. 

2 Statement of A. J. McPhail, Western Producer, Sept. 3, 1925. 

3 Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers v. Zurowski, 3 (1926) W. W. R. 604. 

4 Stat. of Sask. c. 37, 1925-26; Stat. of Man. c. 8, sec. 26, 1925. 

6 Eighty-one complaints of non-delivery were investigated by the Alberta Pool 
in 1925-26. Evidence was regarded as justifying suit in only seven cases, in three 
of which judgment was secured by the Pool. The U. F. A., Aug. 16, 1926. 
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guarantees of contract observance, and that reliance must be 
placed upon the rendering of superior service rather than upon 
the serving of writs.!. The pool’s stability is not assured by the 
mere securing of contract signatures. Hence pool policy has been 
persistently directed to the development of local responsibility 
through the organization of pool committees, and to the continu- 
ous dissemination of information and codperative education. 
Growth of the Pools. —The aggressiveness of the pools’ organiza- 
tional and educational activities, and the extent to which their 


Taste I. GrowtTH OF Poot MEMBERSHIP, 1923-27 


Wheat Pool Contracts 


Year Alta. Sask. Man. Total 
TO2 SECTOP ie oy cerry no oes 25,001 
T O)2 Ac gr in ce hel tie ae: 30,711 51,268 9,216 91,195 
LO 2S ae rere et aera ice 35,997 72,016 14,372 122,385 
LO2OR re Geepre race eae 38,460 80,418 17,234 136,112 
O27 mete ee 39,300 83,500 19,000 * 141,800 
INOViel O27 aces recast 40,000 (app.) 85,059 19,200 144,259 


Coarse Grains Contracts 


1925 CrOpi.e ko ee eee 34,781 7,082 41,863 
TO20T SA ee 37,312 10,656 47,968 
TQ 27 i eet teat ec A 38,700 13,188 51,888 
INOVELO27o.0 eet aren 38,972 13,583 52,555 


* At the annual meeting of the Manitoba Pool in July, 1927, the membership figures reported an 
allowance for a loss of 1005 members since the inauguration of the pool, due to death or removal from 
farm. A proportionate allowance for such natural shrinkage should probably be made to show the 
actual number of effective contracts in the other provinces. 


methods and performances have commended themselves to the 
grain growers of Western Canada, are reflected in the growth of 
pool membership and contract acreage since the anxious initiation 
of the Alberta Pool in the late fall of 1923. 


* “Your board is of opinion that the real solution of this problem lies in the 
education of the members rather than in compulsion.” Jbid. 
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TasLe II. ACREAGE UNDER Poot Conrract, DEc. 31, 1926 f 
Wheat Coarse Grains 
Pool Provincial |Percent Pool Provincial | Percent 
Acreage crop acreage qunders Acreage crop acreage ea 
Alberta ......7 3,651,000 | 6,114,000 | 60 Sates tie x 
Saskatchewan ..| 10,675,000 | 13,496,000 79 | 2,679,000 | 5,631,000 | 48 
Manitoba...... I,215,000 2,286,000 53 1,646,000 | 4,368,000 | 38 
Potala cases: 15,541,000 | 21,896,000 | 70 | 4,325,000 | 9,999,000 | 43 


t Compiled from provincial pool reports and Report on Grain Trade of Canada. 


Extension to Other Provinces. — The scope of the marketing 
control of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers has re- 
cently spread beyond the confines of the Prairie Provinces, both 
westward and eastward. Although wheat is grown to too limited 
an extent in British Columbia to justify the organization of a 
separate pool in that province,! some scores of farmers in the val- 
leys of the Pacific Province have signed contracts with the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, which operates terminal elevators both at Vancouver 
and at Prince Rupert. 

In Ontario the example of the Western grain growers has led to 
the recent organization of a grain pool by the Ontario farmers’ 
Co-operative Company, the commercial auxiliary of the United 
Farmers of Ontario. At the end of July, 1927, over 8,000 con- 
tracts had been signed, covering wheat, oats, and barley jointly.’ 
Under arrangements with the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ontario grain pool deliveries will be marketed through the 
Toronto office of the Central Selling Agency. Inasmuch as only 
an insignificant portion of Ontario grain is exported, the sales 
made by the pool will be mainly to domestic millers, cereal manu- 
facturers, and grain merchants. While a grain pool has much less 


1 In 1925 the total wheat production of British Columbia was only a little over 
one million bushels. With the recent completion of a government terminal elevator 
at Prince Rupert (operated by the Alberta Pool), and the development of the Orien- 
tal market, wheat-growing is attaining some importance in the Bulkley Valley 
section of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

2 Manitoba Free Press, July 28, 1927. 
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economic significance for the more intensively operating, mixed 
farmers of Ontario than for large-scale prairie grain growers, and 
while the resulting addition to the volume marketed by the Cen- 
tral Selling Agency will be relatively slight, the Ontario develop- 
ment not only affords a further demonstration of farmer faith in 
the pooling system, but also constitutes a definite codperative 
affiliation between the farmers of Western and Eastern Canada. 


II. Poot ELEVATOR POLICIES 


In the preceding chapter the considerations leading to the 
establishment of elevator subsidiaries by the three pools, and the 
acquisition of the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op”’ elevator system by the 
Saskatchewan Pool were discussed. In order to ensure adequate 
patronage for their elevators, the general policy followed by the 
pools has been to acquire or build elevators only at points where 
such a request has been definitely made by local pool organiza- 
tions, and where a minimum acreage — usually 10,000 acres — 
has been signed up. 

The Manitoba Pool Elevator Plan. — In Manitoba a distinctive 
plan has been evolved with a view to ensuring local responsibility. 
A petition, carrying with it a pledge to support a local pool ele- 
vator, from growers representing a minimum of 7,000 tributary 
crop acres, is prerequisite to action by the Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators toward the establishment of a local unit.! If the plan as 
presented by headquarters officials at a special meeting of those 
interested is approved, the petitioners are then formed into a local 
co-operative elevator association, chartered under the Manitoba 
Co-operative Associations Act, and its members are required to 
sign individual agreements for the exclusive delivery of all their 
grain to such elevator during the lifetime of their wheat and coarse 
grains contracts with the Manitoba Pool.? The acquisition or 
construction of the elevator, as well as its operation, is handled 
by the Manitoba Pool Elevators, which “leases” it to the local 

1 In the case of a leased elevator a minimum of 4,500 acres may be accepted if 
the rental is sufficiently low to warrant it. The Scoop Shovel, Jan., 1927, p. 7. 

* Each member of the local elevator association must have signed both wheat 


and coarse-grain contracts covering the new (1928-1932) as well as the current con- 
tract period. Ibid., Feb., 1926, p. 5. 
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association for an annual sum equivalent to 10 per cent “‘ depre- 
ciation,” plus an annual rental equal to 7 per cent of investment 
cost, less the amount deducted each year on account of “depre- 
ciation.” ' The ro per cent annual “depreciation” payment is in 
effect a purchase instalment, the intention being that the elevator 
should become the property of the local association at the end of 
ten years. The 7 per cent rental permits the Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, which is the operating company, to pay the interest to 
which pool members are entitled on account of elevator reserve 
deductions. The Manitoba pool elevator plan thus provides for 
centralized management, with local incorporation and elevator 
patronage contract. By the end of 1927 fifty-eight local co- 
operative elevator associations had been so established in the 
province where the ill-fated experiment in government elevator 
operation had been initiated seventeen years previously. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan new elevators have been built 
chiefly at new shipping points, or where pool officials have not 
been able to purchase existing houses at satisfactory prices. In 
Manitoba peculiar conditions prevail. Most of the country ele- 
vators in that province are of old construction and inadequately 
equipped with cleaning machinery.? As the Manitoba Pool has 
been unwilling to purchase obsolescent elevators at prices accep- 
table to the owners, and as local associations have demanded 
houses with improved binning and cleaning facilities, the result is 
that most of the Manitoba pool elevators represent new construc- 
tion or reconstruction. This applies indeed to twenty points 
served by U. G. G. elevators which the pool was prepared to buy 
at scrap prices only. In the operation of these improved houses, 
the return of screenings to the grower, the saving of freight on 
dockage otherwise shipped to terminals, and improvement of 

1 The text of the Manitoba Co-operative Elevator agreement is given in Appendix 
H. Elevators which the pool acquires by lease are re-leased to local associations 
concerned, which assume the rental agreed upon. Wheat Pool Year Book, pp. 42, 43- 

2 Owing to the high proportion of dockage which Manitoba grain generally 
shows, and owing to the large local demand for screenings for stock-feeding pur- 
poses, it is more economical to have grain cleaned at country elevators in Manitoba 
than at terminal elevators where the lower dockage grain from Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is generally separated. See on this point, Report of Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission, 1925, pp. 67-74. 
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grades through use of Carter disc cleaners, are claimed as “in- 
visible gains’’ to pool elevator patrons.’ 

Growth of the Pool Elevator System. — During the crop year 
1925-26 the Saskatchewan Pool, through its subsidiary, operated 
89 elevators, the Manitoba Pool 8, and the Alberta Pool 16 
(mostly acquired late in the season). On August 1, 1926 the 451 
country elevators and the four terminals of the Saskatchewan 
“Co-op” passed into the hands of the Saskatchewan Pool Ele- 
vators. With mounting elevator reserve funds and with urgent 
requests from locals not hitherto served, for the more general 
establishment of pool elevators, very considerable expansion was 
undertaken in all three provinces during 1927. The growth and 
distribution of the pool country elevator system is indicated by 
the following table: 


Taste III. Growrts or Poot Country ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


Year Alberta Sask’n. Manitoba Total 
TQ 2 Sia con ee eae Me tae 3 89 8 100 
1026 ia eer tae 42 586 30 658 
TO 2 7iias dc peng tas eK IRE 157 731 58 946 


With some 950 country elevators the pools are now physically 
established at more than half the elevator stations in the Prairie 
Provinces.? At the Saskatchewan Pool convention in November, 
1927, resolutions were passed instructing the directors to provide 
as far as practicable during 1928 pool-owned shipping facilities at 
every shipping point in the province, and that at the heavier | 
shipping points a second pool elevator should be established where 
warranted by the volume of pool deliveries.*? In Alberta and 
Manitoba, where the U.G.G. still retains some 300 country 
houses, the prospect of pool elevator establishment at each ship- 
ping point is much more remote. 

Besides their country elevator systems the pools individually or 
collectively control, by ownership or lease, approximately 30 per 


1 The Scoop Shovel, Dec. 1926, p. 6. 

* For the crop year 1926-27 the 4427 country elevators were located at 1769 
points distributed as follows: Manitoba, 380; Saskatchewan, 920; Alberta, 460. 
Report of Board of Grain Commissioners, 1926-27. 

® Western Producer, Nov. 24, 1927, p. I. 
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cent of the total terminal storage capacity at the head of the lakes, 
and at British Columbia ports. The distribution of the pool 
terminals is shown in the following table: 


TaBLe IV. Poor Terminat ELEVATORS, 1927 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers: Huchels 
Pool Elevator No. 1 (Owned) Port Arthur ................ 1,500,000 
Pool Elevator No. 2 (Leased) Fort William ............... 600,000 
Pool Elevator No. 3 (Leased) Fort William ............... 250,000 

otal aG@entral welling Apency= © s waeaciete esses > sees. 2,350,000 

Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Ltd.: 

Pool Elevator No. 4 (Owned) Port Arthur ................ 6,425,000 
Pool Elevator No. 5 (Owned) Port Arthur ................ 1,150,000 
Pool Elevator No. 6 (Leased) Port Arthur ................ 7,500,000 
Eastern Transfer Elevator (Owned) Buffalo................ 2,000,000 

Total, Saskatchewan Pool Elevators .......:........+- 17,075,000 


Alberta Pool Elevators Lid.: 


Canadian Government Elevator (Leased) Pr. Rupert ....... 1,250,000 
Harbor Commission Terminal No. 2 (Leased) Vancouver ... 1,650,000 

otal Alberta: Pool Wlevators scence ei seein ee ae ois 2,900,000 
Gratidetotale Pool-terminals srpizes vcty-cyorststhecic a raasystaeya neues *22,325,000 


Pee ei ttareealiaicsadubicic deipieaopiet ee ee CM ati 

Financing of Pool Elevators. — The financing of this huge pro- 
gramme of elevator acquisition within less than three years has 
been accomplished by the coéperative device of deducting two 
cents a bushel as elevator revenue from each grower’s returns. 
In the aggregate these petty individual contributions reach im- 
pressive proportions, where the volume of grain handled is as 
great as in the case of the Canadian Wheat Pool. For the three 
years in which such deductions have been made, the following 
elevator revenues have been accumulated: 


Taste V. Poot ELEVATOR RESERVE FUNDS, 1925-27 
Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba 
$442,191 $941,000 = $159,579 


Deductions, 1625 steerer weer 
Deductions, 1620) 2.052265 aire 903,193 2,751,262 379,205 
Deductions; 1927. .11. 1.4 hase orien 885,748 2,513,637 488,319 


Elevator Reserve at end of 1927 ... $2,231,132 $6,205,899 $1,027,163 
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As funds are required for elevator purchase or construction, 
they are invested by the pools in the stock of their respective ele- 
vator subsidiaries. Except for the qualifying shares allotted to 
the directors, this stock is held entirely by the pools, instead of 
being issued to members. The latter, however, receive each year 
statements showing the amount of elevator reserve deductions to 
their credit, upon which interest is allowed at 6 per cent.t Al- 
though no definite arrangement has yet been made for the re- 
demption of these outstanding elevator reserve certificates, it is 
anticipated that when the programme of elevator acquisition has 
been substantially completed, future deductions will be applied, 
on a revolving plan, to the retirement of certificates covering de- 
ductions made in the earlier years.” 

All pool elevators have been purchased or built upon a purely 
cash basis, the extent of each year’s performance being governed by 
the size of the pool’s actual or anticipated elevator reserve funds. 
At the annual meeting of the Manitoba Pool in July, 1927, how- 
ever, the directors were authorized to issue bonds up to $1,000,000 
if deemed advisable, for purposes of additional elevator acqui- 
sition.’ If such authorization is availed of, it will constitute the 
only case, so far, of public capital borrowing by the pools. 

Pool Elevator Operating Policies. — At the outset it was con- 
templated that pool elevators would handle only the grain of con- 
tract holders. Their right to do so exclusively has indeed been 
authorized in the revision of the Canada Grain Act in 1925 fol- 
lowing the report of the Turgeon Grain Inquiry Commission. The 
amendment in question provides that any association of grain 
producers owning or operating country elevators which it is de- 
sired to use exclusively for the handling of its members’ grain, 
may obtain a license from the Board of Grain Commissioners to 

1 In the Alberta and Manitoba.Pools each member receives interest payments 
annually on his elevator reserve deduction certificate. In Saskatchewan interest is 
credited each year, but becomes payable only at the end of the contract period, 
when interest-bearing certificates covering each member’s total deductions will be 
issued. Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, Handbook No. 2, p. 23. 


* A recommendation upon this basis was made by the directors of the Saskatch- 


ewan Pool in their report for 1926-27, and approved by the delegates at the annual 
convention. Western Producer, Nov. 24, 1927, pp. 2, 8. 
3 Manitoba Free Press, July 29, 1927. 
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operate these as private country elevators, which shall not be 
obliged to store grain for any person other than the members of 
such association.! In view, however, of the economic desirability 
of having the largest possible volume of grain pass through their 
houses as a means of reducing unit operating costs, the pool ele- 
vator companies have not seen fit to avail themselves of this 
statutory right, all their houses being licensed at present as public 
country elevators. Non-pool grain is handled purely on a storage 
basis, being billed by the pool elevator to the order of the selling 
agent designated by the owners.” Although not purchasing non- 
pool street grain, the pool elevators have sought the patronage of 
wagonload sellers by taking in their grain on a graded storage 
basis, and shipping it out with pool grain of the same grade in 
divided-account carload lots.* 

The organization of coarse-grains pools was largely an outcome 
of the establishment of pool elevators. Otherwise a wheat pool 
member who wanted to sell any of his coarse grains for cash would 
find it necessary to deal with a non-pool elevator. In Alberta, 
where a coarse-grains pool has not been operated as yet, pool ele- 
vators undertake to purchase such grain as a service to members. 
Thus, considerations of economic elevator operation have led to 
a compromise with orthodox pooling practice in this regard. 

Distribution of Pool Elevator Earnings. — In the endeavor to 
carry out their ‘‘non-profit”’ policy in relation to elevator opera- 
tion the pools have encountered certain difficulties. The strict 
application of the principle would mean charging patrons the 
actual costs as ascertained at the end of the annual operating 
period. This would involve, however, not only manifest account- 
ing difficulties, but also variations in charges from year to year 
according to the volume handled and gains in grades. Conse- 

1 Canada Grain Act (1925), sec. 143(2). At points where there is no other ele- 


vator than that owned by such an association, the Board may grant only a license 
to operate as a public country elevator. 

2 It will be recalled that it was the insistence by the pools that the Sask. Co-op. 
and U. G. G. elevators should not continue to buy grain on their own account, that 
deadlocked the negotiations for affiliation of the two systems. See supra, p. 232. 

3 During the 1926-27 crop year, 7.92 per cent of the grain handled through 
Saskatchewan Pool elevators was non-pool grain, while in Manitoba during the 
same period the proportion was about 5 per cent. — Official information. 
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quently, it has been found expedient to charge a regular tariff, 
somewhat below the contract rates with line companies.’ In the 
disposal of surpluses realized from these charges and from partici- 
pation in pool terminal earnings, various plans have been experi- 
mented with. 

In the case of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators “surplus” 
earnings are arrived at after providing for operating costs, oper- 
ating reserve, depreciation at 5 per cent, and interest due to the 
liquidators of the Saskatchewan Co-op., to the Saskatchewan 
government, and to the pool on account of elevator reserve ad- 
vances. Out of profits earned during the 1925-26 pool year, to- 
gether with share of surplus realised from pool terminals operated 
by the Central Selling Agency, the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
made a patronage payment aggregating $474,614. This was dis- 
tributed in the form of a return of 2 cents a bushel on wheat and 
I cent on coarse grains delivered through pool elevators, and of 
13 cents on wheat and # cent on coarse grains shipped over plat- 
form to pool terminals.2 This was done admittedly as an ex- 
periment and as an inducement to patronize pool elevators. The 
policy was sharply criticized, however, by a considerable number 
of pool members, who claimed that it discriminated against con- 
tract holders who were inaccessible to pool elevators, or whose 
grain could not be taken in, owing to insufficient capacity. It was 

1 “Tt was not the intention, when incorporating the subsidiary company for the 
purpose of operating elevators for the pool, to modify in any way the non-profit 
principle upon which the pool was organized. Owing to the necessity of operating 
on a fixed tariff in order to maintain a basis for cost comparison and control, sur- 
pluses in the form of excess charges are inavoidable. This also obtains in the opera- 
tion of the Canadian Co-operative terminals.” Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, 
Oct., 1926. 

In Saskatchewan pool elevators charge 1$c. a bushel on “‘stored to grade ” 
wheat, plus a service charge of $c. a bushel. On street wheat (less than carload 
lots) a charge of 4c. (formerly 5c) is now made. A similar tariff is charged by Al- 
berta Pool Elevators. In Manitoba a uniform initial charge of 23c. is made, both 
wagonload and carload lots being handled on a graded storage basis. The contract 
rates with line companies for handling street wheat is 5c. on contract grades, and 
6c. on lower grades. The corresponding contract charges by U. G. G. elevators on 
pool wheat are 4c. and 5c. — Official information. 

* Sask. Co-op. Wheat Producers, Oct. 1926. 


8 See ‘Problems of Distribution of Elevator Earnings,” in Western Producer, 
Feb. 10, 1927. 
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also pointed out that pool elevator acquisition had been made 
possible by deductions from all members, whereas under such 
distribution only a limited number of favored members partici- 
pated in surplus earnings of these elevators.! As a result, it was 
decided at the annual meeting of Saskatchewan Pool delegates in 
October, 1926, that any elevator surplus realized during the fol- 
lowing year should be retained for the purpose of extending the 
elevator facilities of the pool. Patrons were to be credited, how- 
ever, with their share of such surplus, with interest at 6 per cent, 
as in the case of elevator reserve deductions. 

At the end of the 1926-27 pool year the net surplus realised by 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators (including terminals) reached 
the impressive figure of $1,372,538. In view of the wide extension 
of the pool elevator system within that year, and in view of the 
non-acceptance by the liquidators of the Saskatchewan Co-op. 
of the pool’s offer to prepay the balance of the purchase price,” the 
delegates to the Saskatchewan Pool convention in November, 
1927, carried a resolution authorising the distribution of the sur- 
plus elevator earnings to patrons on the basis of a return of 13 
cents a bushel on all grain handled through pool country elevators, 
and of one cent a bushel on grain shipped to Saskatchewan Pool 
terminals over platform or diverted from line elevators.* The 
action of the Saskatchewan Pool has thus followed pragmatic 
lines, representing a compromise between the orthodox pool 
principle of non-profit operation, and the policy of reinvesting 
surplus earnings as practised by the farmers’ elevators companies. 

In Alberta no attempt has been made to credit or distribute 
elevator surplus to individual members on a patronage basis. In- 
stead, the profits of Alberta Pool Elevators and the province’s 
share of the surplus earnings of pool lakehead terminals are taken 
into general pool revenue and applied against pool operating ex- 
penses.* This plan possesses the merit of simplicity in accounting, 
and of distribution for common benefit. 

1 A number of such criticisms, which appeared in the “Open Forum” page of 
the Western Producer, are reproduced in Facts on Grain Marketing, pp. 20-22, 
issued by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. 

2 See supra, p. 237- 3 Western Producer, Nov. 24, 1927, pp. 2, 8. 

4 Official information. 
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In Manitoba a unique plan of non-profit operation has been 
adopted in connection with that province’s system of local co- 
operative elevator associations and patronage contracts. So far 
as possible the grain of all members using pool elevators is handled 
on a graded storage basis — whether delivered in wagonload or 
carload lots, street spreads thus being eliminated. For such serv- 
ices patrons are charged a flat rate of 23 cents a bushel. If the 
revenue at this rate should prove insufficient to cover all the 
“‘costs” for which the local association is liable under its leasing 
arrangement with the Manitoba Pool Elevators,’ the deficit is to 
be made up by the necessary proportional deductions from the 
local member-patrons’ final pool payment. If, on the other hand, 
a local surplus is realised, it is credited to members in proportion 
to their individual patronage. This amount, together with half 
the annual to per cent “depreciation” charge, stands to the 
credit of members of the local association as a reserve fund bear- 
ing interest at 7 per cent. Such sums (which are available for the 
redemption of Manitoba Pool Elevators stock invested by the 
pool from elevator reserve deductions) represent the equity of the 
association members in the local elevator. In this way surplus 
elevator earnings are applied to the liquidation of capital cost, 
being converted into what is equivalent to patrons’ stock divi- 
dends. At the end of the first year’s operations of the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, revenues from its eight houses (including premi- 
ums allowed on shipments to pool terminals) yielded a net surplus 
of $28,878 (after providing for physical depreciation at 5 per 
cent and interest at 7 per cent on capital investment of $97,079). 
This represented a realised equity by the associations of nearly 
30 per cent in a single year.’ While distinctly complicated in its 
working, the Manitoba Pool Elevator scheme represents an in- 
genious attempt to apply the codperative, non-profit principle to 
elevator acquisition and operation. 

1 See Appendix H, sec. 5. 

® Directors report, Manitoba Wheat Pool, 1926; The Scoop Shovel, Aug. 1926. 
During 1926-27 the pool elevator at Sperling, Manitoba (of 60,000 bushels ca- 
pacity) showed a turnover of 400,000 bushels. Revenues from handling, storage 
and cleaning charges, grade gains and overages, sale of screenings and premiums, 


yielded a net surplus to members equivalent to the entire cost of the elevator. This 
represents, of course, an exceptional showing. Western Producer, Nov. 24,1927, p.47- 
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Pool Terminal Policy. — The possession of their own terminal 
elevators is of great value to the pools. In recent years terminal 
operations have tended to become the most profitable branch of 
the elevator business. This has come about largely owing to vari- 
ous orders-in-council and rules of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners since 1917, which have had the effect of making it legal 
for licensed private terminal elevators to combine the operations 
of mixing houses, hospital elevators, and public terminal ware- 
houses.” Thus profits are derived from storage charges, overages, 
sale of screenings, and gains in grade through reconditioning and 
mixing.’ As a result, most terminal elevators now operate under 
private in preference to public licenses,* and country lines have 
come to be valued more largely as feeders to terminals than as 
sources of local profit. Among country elevator operators the 
practice has developed of forwarding farmers’ street grain, as well 
as company purchased grain, to terminals which their companies 
own or in which they have an investment interest. In cases where 
such relationship does not exist, competition has led to the pay- 
ment of premiums to country elevators for shipment or diversion 
to private terminals of grain which they control. 

When the pools, through their Central Selling Agency, entered 
the terminal field in 1924-25, they found themselves handicapped 
by not being able to control the movement of pool wheat into 
their own terminals. Under their handling contracts with elevator 
companies, the latter were free to forward pool grain to terminals 
of their own selection,® which were naturally those in which they 
were financially interested. Delivery into pool terminals, where 
obtained, usually involved the payment of a special diversion 

1 See supra, pp. 143, 144. 

2 The nature and effect of these regulations are discussed at length in Report 
of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 75-82. 

3 See supra, pp. 150, I5I. 

4 In 1926 all but 7 of the 26 terminal elevators on the Thunder Bay waterfront 
were licensed as private terminals. Can. Grain Trade Year Book, 1925-26. Although 
receipts issued by private terminals are registered by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners as to quantity only, those of “private regular’’ houses are registered by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange as to grade as well as quantity, and are guaranteed by 


it in settlement of future contracts. Report of Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, 
p., 81. 5 See Appendix G, secs. 14, 15. 
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premium.! This situation led to a twofold development. In the 
first place, it was an important consideration — as previously 
noted —in bringing about the decision of the pools to acquire 
country elevators of their own, through which their grain could be 
shipped to pool terminals.” In the second place, it led to the de- 
mand by the pools and Western farmers generally for an amend- 
ment to the Grain Act which would definitely recognize the right, 
to which the farmer, it was contended, had always been entitled 
under the Act (prior to amendment in 1925) of having his street 
grain delivered to such terminal elevator as he might designate 
himself.* In the past the grower had not usually been interested 
in exercising this right. If he delivered his grain to a Saskatche- 
wan ‘‘Co-op” or U. G. G. elevator, it would naturally be shipped 
to the terminals of these farmers’ companies. If he patronized a 
line elevator, it was a matter of relative indifference to which 
terminal it was shipped, since all were subject to supervision by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. Thus, in practice, the selec- 
tion of the terminal generally lay with the elevator operator. 
With the pools operating their own terminals, however, the desti- 
nation of pool deliveries became a matter of direct concern to 
contract holders. In the meantime, the legal right of terminal 
designation had been lost to the farmer under the amendment of 
1925. 

A bill to make the farmers’ former right effective was intro- 
duced in Parliament in 1926. The intervention of a general elec- 
tion, however, left it in suspense, and it was reintroduced as a 
government measure in the new House. Although the bill was 
strongly opposed by grain trade interests in the hearings of the 
Banking and Commerce Committee of the Senate in both ses- 

1 Annual Report, Sask. Wheat Pool, Oct., 1926. 2 See supra, pp. 229, 230. 

3 Section 159 (2), covering the billing of grain to terminals, provided that grain 
in carload lots might be forwarded, if either owner or elevator company so desired, 
to any terminal elevator in the Western Inspection Division. In the general revision 
of the Grain Act in 1925, following the Report of the Turgeon Commission, this 
section was amended — contrary to the Turgeon recommendation — to read that 
the owner might specify the terminal point (not the terminal elevator) to which his 
grain should be billed. The change was strongly supported by Mr. Crerar, on the 


giound that the privilege of terminal disposal made it possible for country elevators 
to take narrower spreads on street grain and give better grades. 
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sions, its enactment was secured in April, 1927. By virtue of this 
Campbell amendment, as it is known, elevator companies are now 
bound to deliver the farmers’ stored grain in such terminal as he 
designates, while still being responsible for the grade and weight 
as shown on his storage ticket... Thus, with rapidly expanding 
country elevator systems of their own, and with their members 
able to have their grain — even if delivered through non-pool 
elevators — concentrated in the extensive terminal facilities 
which they now control, the pools are in a position to realize for 
themselves the full gains arising from terminal handling and mix- 
ing operations.? 

While the possession of their own elevator facilities is thus 
proving of distinct advantage to the pools, the effects of their 
activities in this field are being seriously felt by the established 
elevator companies. The taking over of the Saskatchewan 
“Co-op” system by the provincial pool, it is true, involved merely 
a change in farmer ownership of elevators whose competition had 
previously existed. At other points selected for pool elevators, 
however, the existing companies generally find themselves con- 
fronted by the alternatives of selling their houses at the pool’s 
price, or meeting the competition of new elevators to which they 
are likely to lose the handling not only of most pool grain, but 
also of a certain amount of non-pool grain, owing to the superior 
facilities offered by the more modern pool elevators. The effect is 
probably most marked at pool points in Manitoba where patron- 
age contracts are insisted upon, and where many of the existing 
elevators show a high degree of obsolescence. The operations of 
the pools also mean a very marked contraction in the volume of 
grain offered for sale on street, from which country elevators have 
been accustomed to derive most of their profits. Under the opera- 
tion of the Campbell amendment, the opportunities of supple- 
menting country earnings by terminal profits and premiums 
promise to be appreciably restricted.* It was predicted, indeed, 

1 Stat. of Canada, 17-18 Geo. V, c. 41, 1927. 


2 The significance of the Campbell amendment from the pool view point is dis- 
cussed in Western Producer, June 10, 1926, and April 7, 1927, and in The U. F. A, 


July 15, 1926. 
3 See Financial Post, April 15, 1927. 
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at the time of its enactment that the line companies would decide 
to close down their country houses and leave them to be operated 
by the government. In any case, reduced earnings are to be ex- 
pected for elevator companies under existing conditions, and a 
number of the older or unprofitable houses are likely to be closed 
down. It may, indeed, become necessary to authorize increased 
maximum handling tariffs for country elevators, to ensure main- 
tenance of adequate service at less remunerative points. In the 
meantime, the pool elevators appear to be demonstrating the 
possibility of realizing substantial surpluses from elevator opera- 
tion at rates below the standard country charges, under conditions 
of large volume handling and terminal affiliation. In view of all 
this, amalgamation among line companies may be expected as the 
answer of the trade to the aggressive competition of the pools. 


III. MARKETING POLICIES OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


In concentrating the marketing of their grain through the 
Central Selling Agency the provincial pools have sought, not 
merely to eliminate competition among themselves, but also to 
carry out their declared policy of “‘orderly wheat marketing,”’ 
“eliminating speculation,” “stabilizing the wheat market,’’ and 
“reducing the margin between producer and consumer.”’! Asa 
marketing institution the Central Selling Agency possesses at 
least three substantial advantages. (a) It enjoys assured long- 
term control over more than one half of the wheat deliveries and 
about a third of the coarse-grain marketings in Western Canada. 
(b) It operates under the minimum of risk and of marketing cost, 
since it does not buy grain from the farmer, but acts merely as his 
unrestricted selling agent, making an initial advance on delivery, 
and having no purchase price to cover, or selling price to guaran- 
tee. Thus hedging costs are eliminated and borrowing costs sub- 
stantially reduced. (c) Having command over its own extensive 
terminal facilities, it can control its shipments eastward or west- 
ward, and carry on mixing operations based on a wide delivery of 
grades. It is instructive to examine how far the Canadian Co- 


1 See Preamble to Wheat Pool Contract, Appendix E; also Wheat Pool Lectures, 
No. 8. 
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operative Wheat Producers, possessing the above advantages, 
have found it possible or practicable to carry out the marketing 
aims and policies proclaimed by pool leaders and organizations. 

“Orderly Marketing.” — During the pool sign-up campaigns, 
few claims were more frequently made than that prices to farmers 
under the competitive, speculative system were invariably de- 
pressed through the dumping of grain during the fall months, and 
that under the pooling system sales could be more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. In its more naive statement, the 
principle of ‘‘orderly marketing” was represented as the selling 
of approximately uniform quantities each month in accordance 
with the periodic uniformity of consumption. 

Observers and critics of pool operations have called attention 
to the statistics of grain deliveries at terminals before and since 
the advent of the pools, as evidence that their participation and 
policy have not brought about any more even movement.! For 
the four years preceding the establishment of the Central Selling 
Agency, 70.3 per cent of the total grain shipments from country 
points were made during the three months of September, October, 
and November. During the corresponding months of 1924 when 
the three pools were in operation, deliveries amounted to 68.5 
per cent of the total for the 1924-25 crop year. During the second 
pool year the proportion for these months was 70.1 per cent. In 
the export of wheat from Canada for the four-year period 1920- 
24, an average of 58.3 per cent of the total shipments moved out 
during the four months September—December (the average being 
considerably affected by the early and relatively small crop of 
1922). For the crop year 1924-25, the proportion of total wheat 
exports during the above months was 55.4 per cent, and for 1925- 
26 it amounted to 54.3 per cent.” In the light of these figures it 
has been asserted that ‘‘there is no evidence that pool policy has 
done anything to modify the early rush of wheat out of Canada 
or to hold back any bigger proportion to the end of the season.” * 

1 See Facts on Grain Marketing, issued by Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa” 
tion, pp. 16, 18, 19. 


2 Canadian Grain Trade Year Books for years cited. 
3 Address of W. Sanford Evans before Grain Dealers’ National Association at 


Buffalo, Oct. 19, 1926. 
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Grain shipments in Canada, however, do not afford any direct 
measure of grain sales. The forwarding of grain from country 
stations, through inspection points, to terminals represents a 
movement from congested country storage to selling and shipping 
position before the close of inland navigation. Grain in store at 
terminals is grain which has been officially graded and cleaned of 
dockage, and which is in position to command spot prices and be 
tendered in fulfilment of future contracts. Particularly in seasons 
when weather conditions cause a large proportion of the crop to 
be “‘tough,”’ damp, or frosted, the initial movement represents to 
such extent the transfer of ‘‘off-grade”’ grain to terminal drying 
plants or hospital elevators where it can be reconditioned. So far 
as street grain enters into the movement, corresponding hedging 
sales will be made by elevator companies on the futures market; 
and in so far as such grain is promptly resold, and as carload ship- 
pers give instructions to commission houses or departments to sell 
on arrival, the cash market trading will reflect such deliveries. 
The movement of pool grain, however, — whether street, stored, 
or platform, — does not involve either hedging sales or cash con- 
signment sales by individual shippers. It represents rather a 
physical concentration of pool deliveries at strategic points.} 
Thus, while the Pool’s participation has not involved any change 
in the initial movement of grain, it does mean that the sales dur- 
ing this period of the grain so delivered by pool members are de- 
termined by one, instead of by some 140,000 individual sellers. 

Misleading conclusions may be drawn from the statistics of 
Canadian wheat exports. Wheat rushed out of lakehead termi- 
nals before the close of navigation, and stored at Buffalo or other 
American lower lake ports for seaboard export or delivery to 
eastern mills during the winter months, appears as an export from 
Canada in customs returns.? Thus heavy fall shipments of pool 
wheat to the pool transfer elevator at Buffalo, in order to take 

* “The impression that farmers who held their wheat back were helping the 
pool is wrong. Wheat should be moved to selling position in the fall as rapidly as 
it can be got out.” A. J. McPhail, in Western Producer, Nov. 11, 1926. 

* Of lake shipments from Fort William-Port Arthur, aggregating 249,000,000 


bushels of wheat in 1925-26, —a representative year, — 132,600,000 bushels were 
delivered at American lake ports. Grain Trade Year Book, 1925-26. 
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advantage of cheaper freight rates by water, would be recorded 
as Canadian exports at such times, but would represent movement 
into advanced selling position rather than delivery of sales, and 
as such would constitute the essence of orderly and economical 
marketing. 

Figures of terminal deliveries or export shipments cannot be 
taken, therefore, as an index of the distribution of actual sales by 
the Pool. Even Grain Exchange members can only guess at the 
day-to-day marketings of the Central Selling Agency, since three 
quarters of its sales in 1925-26 were made directly to foreign 
millers or importers,! and some of the transactions which it does 
make on the trading floor are executed through cash brokers. Un- 
til recently the nearest public indication given by a pool official as 
to the distribution of its marketing was to be found in the state- 
ment made at the International Wheat Pool conference in Kansas 
City in May, 1927, by D. L. Smith, General Sales Manager of the 
C.S.A., that in the handling of 187,000,000 bushels of the 1925 
crop, the Canadian Pool did not sell more than 20,000,000 bushels 
in any one month of the year.” He added, however: ‘‘ We did not 
adopt any definite policy as to the quantity to be sold in any 


1 Statement by D. L. Smith at Kansas City, May 7, 1927. 

2 Tn the report of the Central Selling Agency for 1926-27 figures showing monthly 
deliveries and sales of pool wheat were published for the first time. These were as 
follows: 
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month, our selling being governed entirely by demand, prices 
obtainable, and general world conditions.” At the same gath- 
ering, President Wood of the Alberta Pool made the following 
declaration: 

“Orderly marketing” is a dangerous phrase. Too frequently it is taken 
to mean the systematic placing of wheat on the market in equal portions, 
day by day or month by month. This may be “orderly dumping,” but it is 
not marketing in any sense of the word. The selling of wheat is a purely 


business proposition, and the Pool must decide when it is best to sell or 
hold, just as the buyers have to decide when to buy or not to buy. 


It has been admitted by officials of the Pool that in the marketing 
of the 1924 crop somewhat too large a proportion was held back, 
which had to be sold at a lower price than might have been real- 
ized if sold before the prospects of a largely increased wheat pro- 
duction in 1925 had exercised their influence upon the market.! 
In a speech in November, 1926, President McPhail of the Canad- 
ian Co-operative Wheat Producers declared: 

There is a bigger demand for Canadian wheat in the fall months than at 
any other season, and a much larger quantity can be disposed of now than 
in other months. You have to sell when the demand exists or you will find 


yourself holding the bag in your hands. We have already had that experi- 
ence to some extent.” 


In such statements there is to be perceived an accommodation 
of pool marketing policy to the realities of the world’s wheat 
trade, and a recognition that orderly marketing does not involve 
any appreciable change in the established movement of:Canadian 
wheat into export markets. The latter, indeed, goes on in a much 
more even and orderly manner than the actual distribution of 
farmers’ deliveries and terminal shipments would suggest. In 
1923-24, when the Alberta Pool alone was in operation, and — 
that belatedly, — there was shipped from Canadian and United 
States ocean ports in the first quarter of the shipping year, Sep- 
tember—November, 24.4 per cent of the total overseas exports of 
Canadian wheat, in the second quarter 26.8 per cent, in the third 
quarter 27.2 per cent, and in the last quarter 21.6 per cent; or, in 
the first half year 51.2 per cent, and in the second half 48.8 per 


1 Personal information, * Western Producer, Nov. 11, 1926. 
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cent.' Under the individual competitive system, however, the 
relatively even export sales are made mostly by dealers who have 
bought their wheat from elevator companies, who in turn have 
purchased it from farmers whose marketings showvahigh degree 
of seasonal concentration, reflected normally in lower seasonal 
cash prices, especially for street wheat. In other words, it is 
through the middleman that the irregularity of the primary move- 
ment and selling is converted into the relatively even flow of ex- 
port distribution, from which service the middleman derives his 
profit. Under the pool system, the Central Selling Agency per- 
forms this function, but with this significant difference, that while 
deliveries by farmers remain much the same as before, individual 
selling by pool farmers is eliminated. The day-to-day sales made 
by the Pool on behalf of its members are based, not on deliveries, 
but on current international demand; and it is the averaged re- 
turns realized from such final sales that the pool member receives. 
The “orderliness” of pool marketing, in short, lies not in any more 
measured movement of wheat from farm to consuming market, 
but in unified selling on the basis of the available knowledge of 
world supply and demand conditions. 

Direct Selling. — Closely related to the idea of “‘orderly mar- 
keting” as an objective of the pooling system has been that of 
“direct selling” and “elimination of speculative trading.”’ Under 
ordinary conditions it is possible for the farmer’s street wheat to 
pass through half a dozen middleman hands before it reaches 
European millers. The elevator company which buys at country 
points may sell to a “lake shipper’’ — not infrequently through 
the medium of cash grain brokers. Shippers generally buy as cor- 
respondents of eastern exporters located chiefly in New York or 
Montreal, who take delivery at lower lake ports (principally 
Buffalo), Montreal, or Atlantic ports.? The seaboard exporters 
in turn largely sell to European importers, or traders who resell 
to millers. At every exchange, purchases or sales will be hedged 
on future markets. Marketing will be more direct, of course, 


1 Cited by W. Sanford Evans, loc. cit. 
2 See T. D. Hammatt, “Marketing Canadian Wheat,” U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin, No. 251, pp. 99-102. There are about 
forty firms in Winnipeg operating as ‘“‘lake shippers.” 
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where elevator companies operate export departments or sub- 
sidiaries, or where Winnipeg buyers are themselves exporting 


houses.! 


In thefis gar’s operations of the Alberta Pool, all its wheat 
was so id of ae Grain Exchange. In the first year’s operation of 
the Central Selling Agency, also, about 60 per cent of its wheat 
was sold o pen market. Efforts were early made, however, 


to establish 6Verseas connections, and in 1925-26 about 75 per 
cent of the wheat which it handled was exported directly. For 
1926-247, the proportion of direct sales to importers and millers 
was about the same.” 

In addition to its main office at Winnipeg, the Central Selling 
Agency maintains a western sales office at Calgary through which 
most of the Alberta Pool deliveries are handled.* A Toronto 
office has charge of sales to eastern millers, and will handle grain 
for the affiliated grain pool recently organized by the United 
Farmers of Ontario. At Fort William, Port Arthur, Vancouver, 
Montreal, and New York, offices are maintained to look after the 
chartering of shipping space and the loading and insurance of 
export shipments. Special connections have been established with 
some of the larger British milling and importing firms, and in 
France its sales are concentrated through its Paris agency, 80 per 
cent of all Canadian wheat shipped to France in 1925-26 being 
purchased directly from the Pool. Altogether 28 agencies have 


1 “There are probably not more than four or five strictly Canadian firms that 
sell any considerable quantity of wheat directly to foreign countries.” Jbid., p. 99. 

2 For 1926-27 the sales of the Central Selling Agency were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat Coarse Grains 
IDomesticn, a aeenen 773047100 DUS= 9 0Cal = settee 17,353,226 bus. 
Exports: asternty: peso soe 4,334,587 “ 
Via Eastern Canada 107,802,000 “ Exporters eacaeieenne 1,489,492 “ 
Via Western Canada. 16,333,308 “ 
otal ewatecnee, 202,082,507 “ 2257 eRGOS me 


— Directors Report, Can. Co-op. Wheat Producers, 1926-27. 
During 1926 pool officials visited Japan and China, with a view to the develop- 
ment of Oriental markets and connections. A large part of Canadian wheat ex- 
ports to the Orient from Vancouver, and all those from Prince Rupert, are pool 
shipments. 
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been established in fifteen importing countries.! In addition to 
the British Isles and France, these include Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Portugal, 
Mexico, Brazil, and China. With a view to maintaining more 
direct contact with its Continental agencies, and keeping the 
Central more intimately informed concerning European condi- 
tions, an office was opened in London at the end of 1927, in 
charge of Mr. D. L. Smith, formerly Export Sales Manager. 

It will thus be seen that within the three years of its existence 
the Canadian Wheat Pool has largely realized its aim of direct 
selling. It has not initiated integration in grain marketing, but it 
has realized it more completely and applied it on a much larger 
scale than any competing agency. To the extent that it is able to 
reduce the number of separate middleman transactions, to elimi- 
nate the costs of hedging, to secure shipping space on more favor- 
able terms, owing to the greater volume and regularity of its ship- 
ments, and to the extent that it has been able to handle increased 
deliveries without a proportionate increase in selling expenses, it 
is in a position to reduce the margin between pool producers and 
world consumers. Jn such a highly organized and competitive 
business as the grain trade, however, the potential economies are 
much more limited than in the case of less staple agricultural 
products. Whether or not the net returns of pool farmers have 
been increased as a result of the Pool’s selling policy will not be 
examined at this point.’ The significant thing is that, instead of 
selling his wheat at a speculatively discounted world price, the 
grower, through the Pool, is receiving the actual price in world 
markets less the specific costs of getting his product there. 

Effect of Pool Selling Policy on Canadian Milling Indusiry. — 
The direct selling policy of the Canadian Wheat Pool has recently 
elicited protests from Canadian millers as being discriminatory to 
their industry. At a meeting of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association in Toronto in May, 1927, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

1 Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Department of Publicity. 

2 “Structure and Functions of Central Selling Agency,” Western Producer, 


Nov. 24, 1927. 
3 This matter is considered below, pp. 464-474. 
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Whereas it has repeatedly been reported that the Pool has sold wheat 
abroad to foreign millers at prices less than those offered at the same time 
to Canadian millers — and as this method has reached such an extent as 
to actually imperil the existence of the milling industry in Canada, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the executives of the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, representing over 75 per cent of the milling industry in Canada, do 
protest in the strongest terms the continuance of the practice, and do 
strongly urge the directors of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., to stand behind the Canadian industry by at once putting into effect 
some such rigid plan or rules as will prevent sales being made abroad at 
less than the equivalent prices given to Canadian buyers.! 


There would appear to be little doubt that the operations of 
the Canadian Wheat Pool have tended to reduce the profits of 
Canadian millers. In the case of milling companies operating 
their own lines of country elevators, the presence of the pools and 
of pool elevators means that there is a much more restricted quan- 
tity and range of farmers’ wheat available for purchase at coun- 
try points than in the days when mill elevators could select the 
cream of the grades hauled to local shipping stations.” In the case 
of mills buying wheat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the policy 
of the Pool in selling as much as possible of its wheat directly, 
means that a smaller volume is offered upon the cash market, and 
that premiums may have to be paid at times to secure the grade 
and quantity desired. In other words, there is a tendency at such 
times for Winnipeg cash prices to be a reflection of domestic de- 
mand rather than of world demand. Thus, in respect both to 
country purchasing and buying on the grain exchange, Canadian 
millers are finding it necessary to bid somewhat higher for their 
wheat, while on the other hand, the Pool, through its advantages 
in large volume handling, in chartering tonnage, and in direct 
selling, may find it possible to quote or accept a somewhat closer , 
price from overseas millers than competing exporters can afford 
to do. Exports of Canadian flour to the United Kingdom have 
indeed fallen off within recent years, the figures for the last six 
fiscal years being as follows: * 


1 Quoted in Northwestern Miller, May 25, 1927. 
* Report of Sask. Elev. Comm., 1910, pp. 71, 72. 
5 Canada Year Books. 
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While the falling off in flour exports and milling profits, in com- 
parison with the war-time and post-armistice years, is mainly 
attributable to such external causes as discontinuance of gov- 
ernment purchases, embargoes and greatly increased flour im- 
port duties, combined with government blending regulations in 
European countries, reduced Atlantic freight rates on wheat un- 
accompanied by corresponding reductions on flour cargoes, and 
the milling in bond of Canadian wheat at Buffalo, it would seem 
that the export policy of the Canadian Wheat Pool is not a negli- 
gible factor at the present time. 

The present attitude of pool officials is that they are concerned 
with getting the best possible price for the producers’ wheat, irre- 
spective of its destination, and that they are not interested in 
showing preferential consideration to the Canadian milling in- 
dustry on national or sentimental grounds. They point out that 
British millers are blenders of world wheat, and are willing to pay 
a premium on hard Canadian spring wheat for blending purposes, 
and that the mass of British consumers demand bread from a 
cheaper flour than Canadian patent flour. British farmers, more- 
over, being livestock feeders rather than wheat growers, are in- 
terested in an abundant supply of mill screenings from imported 
wheat. Flour exports of Canadian millers should not be depen- 
dent upon the securing of domestic wheat below its full world 
value.2 On similar grounds the pools have strongly opposed any 
proposal to impose any export duty on Canadian wheat entering 
the United States,* as suggested for government consideration by 
the Turgeon Grain Inquiry Commission.‘ 

The most equitable arrangement would appear to be for the 
Pool to sell wheat directly to Canadian as well as foreign millers. 
Such sales are, indeed, made to eastern Canadian mills through 
the Pool’s Toronto Sales Office. As the outcome of a conference 

1 See Financial Post, July 15, 1927. 

2 Statements made to writer. See letter of D. L. Smith to Northwestern Miller, 
May 18, 1927. 

3 See The U. F. A., March 11, April 1, 1926. 

4 Report, p. 145. 
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held in Winnipeg on January 12, 1926, between directors of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association and the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, the latter agreed to a tentative plan 
of giving limits on cash wheat to the mills, good until close of 
market the following day.! It was claimed by the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, however, that the limits so given were unduly above the 
closing prices. Pool officials, on the other hand, declared that 
millers bought on the Exchange instead of from the Pool, when- 
ever there appeared to be any advantage in so doing. The ar- 
rangement was accordingly abandoned. 

While the operations of the Pool involve a certain readjustment 
in the Canadian milling industry, the former is not in a position to 
exercise a monopoly advantage. It will not intentionally sell 
wheat abroad for any lower net price than it can realize at home. 
Nor can it afford to allow the bulk of wheat sales to the domestic 
milling industry to fall to non-pool sellers. It is possible indeed 
for the Pool to overreach itself by concentrating upon overseas 
sales. The British wheat market is a more highly competitive one 
than the domestic market, and unduly large forward sales or con- 
signments abroad may mean at times the realization of a smaller 
return than could have been obtained from larger sales in Cana- 
dian markets.? The Pool cannot afford to injure the Canadian 
milling industry, or give grounds for complaint of discrimination 
against domestic flour consumers. Moreover, it is in the long-run 
interest of Western Canadian agriculture that a well-established 
milling industry should develop in the Prairies Provinces, not 
merely as a means of realizing local premiums on preferred milling 
grades, but, even more significantly, as a home source of mill feeds 
through which the exhaustible plant food elements can be more 
largely returned to the soil. On the other hand, the Canadian 
milling industry must accommodate itself to conditions in which 
the positions of wheat producer and mill buyer are more evenly 
balanced than in former years. Accommodation will probably be 
realized through the negotiation of new direct selling arrange- 
ments between pool and millers, and through the functioning of 


1 Northwestern Miller, May 25, 1927. 
? See article by A. H. Bailey, Northwestern Miller, May 4, 1927. 
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an organized Winnipeg sample market, which has been discussed 
by every royal grain commission, and provided for in the Canada 
Grain Act, but which has not as yet been established on a com- 
mercial basis.! 

Elimination of Speculation. — While the virtue of the pooling 
method as a means of eliminating speculation has been much 
emphasized by pool propagandists, the Canadian Wheat Pool has 
found it expedient to make certain use of the future market. Al- 
though under no need of making hedging sales against its mem- 
bers’ deliveries, it does not eliminate the necessity for hedging on 
the part of those to whom it sells cash grain. In selling cash wheat 
to millers on the Winnipeg Exchange, it is the practice of the Cen- 
tral Selling Agency to take their hedging options in exchange, so 
that the immediate sale of these may not have a depressing effect 
upon the market. These options are disposed of by the Pool as it 
finds most advantageous.’ 

Although selling the greater part of its grain off the floor of the 
Exchange, the Pool also makes sales for future delivery ‘‘when 
prices look attractive.’”’* This, however, is merely a forward dis- 
posal of grain which the Pool already controls. As an exporter the 
Pool has no interest in temporarily depressing Winnipeg prices 
through short selling on the future market, with a view to buying 
wheat for shipment at the widest possible margin below the over- 
seas selling prices.‘ It is interested rather in maintaining con- 
sistently high prices on the Winnipeg market, since it is only ex- 
ceptionally anything but a seller upon it. To the extent that it 

1 See supra, pp. 143,144; Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, 
pp. 106-108. 


2 Alberta Co-op. Wheat Producers, Wheat Poo! Lectures, p. 22. 

3 Evidence of C. M. Elliott before Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, Report, 
p. 131. 

4 In an address before the American Institute of Codperation at Chicago, on 
June 23, 1927, President Burnell of the Manitoba Pool made the assertion that one 
of the biggest accomplishments of the Canadian Pool was in taking away the con- 
trol of the price of wheat on the Winnipeg option market from the three big exporting 
companies, which entirely controlled that market from the time the Canadian 
Wheat Board was discontinued in 1920, until the Canadian Pool began to operate 
its Selling Agency in 1924. 

5 Open market purchases have been made at times by the Central Selling Agency 
to complete shipments of particular grades. In 1926-27 these amounted to 2,691,472 
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succeeds, it incidentally benefits farmers selling independently of 
the Pool. During the speculative reaction on the Winnipeg mar- 
ket in the spring of 1925, following the sensational advances of 
the preceding winter, the Pool entered the futures market on 
occasions as a buyer, with a view to exercising a stabilizing influ- 
ence upon prices which were known to be lower than the real mar- 
ket conditions warranted.1 During the latter part of the crop 
year, when the greater portion of the existing Canadian wheat 
surplus is controlled by the Pool, it is able to exercise very con- 
siderable influence on the Winnipeg market. Under these con- 
ditions, its interest, of course, is in keeping prices there as close 
as possible to those in world markets.” 

In the broad sense of assuming the risk of future price fluctua- 
tions, speculation cannot be eliminated by any pool. The pooling 
system merely shifts the carrying of such risks from specialized 
middlemen to producer-members as a whole. With a single seller, 
as in the case of the Canadian Wheat Board, the futures market 
may be dispensed with. But so long as the Canadian Wheat Pool 
is merely the largest of a number of sellers, future trading will 
continue. So far as the Pool’s influence is effective, however, it is 
in the direction of stabilization at world-price levels. 
bushels of wheat and 1,300,962 bushels of coarse grains. — Can. Co-op. Wheat Pro- 
ducers, 1926-27. 

1 Official information. 

* In addressing the International Wheat Pool Conference at Kansas City, May 5, 
1927, Mr. D. L. Smith made the following statement: ‘With a very large propor- 
tion of non-pool grain marketed before the end of the year, we are in a position after 
January of being practically in control of the entire Canadian wheat surplus. 
This, of course, gives us a wonderful advantage, as our policy of securing as high 


a price as general world conditions warrant meets no interference by the selling of 
individual traders.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


EXPERIENCES IN COOPERATIVE SUPPLY 
I. InittaLt ENTERPRISES IN COLLECTIVE PURCHASING 


While the organized activities of the Western Grain Growers have 
been mainly directed toward securing for producers a larger share 
of the world market price of wheat through reduction and redis- 
tribution of marketing margins, the possibilities of applying col- 
lective action with a view to reducing costs of farm production 
have also been pursued. Efforts in the latter direction have taken 
two principal forms. In the first place, the farmers’ organizations, 
acting jointly through the Canadian Council of Agriculture, have 
exerted collective representation and political pressure toward 
bringing about reduction of tariff duties on commodities entering 
~ into farm production and consumption. In the second place, col- 
lective purchasing has been undertaken with a view to narrowing 
the spread between the manufacturing or importing costs and the 
prices paid by growers for farm supplies. Enterprises in the latter 
field have been prosecuted, on the one hand, by the United Grain 
Growers, continuing the earlier efforts of its constituent farmers’ 
elevator companies, and on the other hand, by the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association. The policies and methods pursued, 
the relations involved, and the results realized, constitute an in- 
structive chapter in the history and technique of Grain Grow- 
ers’ codperation in Western Canada. The tariff policies of the 
organized farmers belong rather to the history of the political 
activities of the Grain Growers, and will be considered here only 
incidentally. 

Early Undertakings by Grain Growers’ Grain Company. — The 
possibilities of utilizing the Grain Growers’ Grain Company as a 
farmers’ purchasing as well as selling agency were considered at 
an early stage of the company’s existence. The grain grower was 
at scarcely less disadvantage in buying singly than in selling indi- 
vidually. While selling on a wholesale market, he ordinarily pur- 
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chased his producer’s goods as well as his consumer’s goods at 
retail. As the operation of the farmer-owned marketing agency 
made him less dependent on “the elevator combine,” so the estab- 
lishment of facilities for collective purchasing through the farm- 
ers’ company would tend, it was felt, to make him less dependent 
on manufacturers’ and dealers’ selling combinations, and permit 
realization of the economies of bulk distribution. It was, indeed, 
primarily with a view to entering the field of codperative supply 
that the Grain Growers’ Grain Company had sought the exten- 
sive powers enumerated in the federal charter obtained in 1911," 
authorizing the company “‘to produce, manufacture, import, buy, 
sell, and deal in all machinery, implements, goods, wares, and 
merchandise which may be utilized in the production of the 
products of the farm, or in the maintenance, cultivation, improve- 
ment, and development of the farm.”? The effective exercise of 
such powers involved, however, a distinctly different relationship 
between the company and its farmer patrons than in the case of 
grain marketing. As the selling agent of the carload shipper, the 
company dealt individually with the grain grower. But while 
many farmers were individual carload-sellers, few were individual 
carload-purchasers. If the potential economies of bulk distribu- 
tion were to be realized, the company as a supply agency must 
deal with its patrons as local groups. Codperative supply implies 
not merely centralized buying, but also local trading organization. 

Problem of Local Distribution. — The history of consumers’ co- 
éperation in Europe and elsewhere shows that the initiative has 
usually been taken by local associations which have subsequently 
united for the purpose of larger-scale centralized purchasing. In 
the Grain Growers’ Grain Company the farmers of Western 
Canada owned a business organization which possessed both the 
legal powers and the financial resources to undertake wholesale 
trading. There was lacking, however, the requisite medium of 
local codperative distribution. Grain Growers’ Association locals, 
it is true, were to be found actively functioning in most rural dis- 
tricts. They had been organized for other than commercial pur- 
poses, however, and they had no organic connection with the 


1 See supra, pp. 154, 155. * Stat. of Canada, 1 Geo. V, c. 80, 1911, sec. 12. 
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Grain Growers’ Company. Nor were the shareholders of the 
latter, at the time it secured its federal charter, organized into 
locals. 

The decision of the Grain Growers’ Company to lease the deficit- 
yielding Manitoba government elevators had been considerably 
influenced, it may be recalled, by the prospect of making the dis- 
tribution of supplies through these local warehouses during the 
spring and summer months complementary to the main business 
of grain storage during the major part of the year, and incidentally 
permitting the retention of a more permanent staff of elevator 
agents.' The possibility of making these newly acquired elevators 
local codperative centres had been emphasized by President 
Crerar at the annual meeting of the shareholders in 1912: 


We must develop the local unit. . . . There is no doubt whatever that the 
Company, if it wished, could from its position financially buy such staples 
as coal, lumber, and flour in bulk, a great deal cheaper than the average 
farmer can buy individually, and once having bought, could through its 
organizations in the country, by virtue of its operation of the elevators, 
distribute much more cheaply than can the average firm handling these 
commodities.” 


He proposed that the farmer shareholders tributary to each 
elevator might elect local committees which could prepare in the 
spring estimates of the requirements of their members, forward 
them to the company’s headquarters, attend to the local distri- 
bution of the supplies so ordered, and act in an advisory capacity 
to the company’s head office. Such business would have to be 
conducted as far as possible on a cash basis, with provision for 
credit extension only where approved by the local committee and 
where secured by the farmer’s agreement to have the unpaid 
amount deducted from the proceeds of his grain when sold 
through the company’s Commission Department.* Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association locals might also make collective purchases from 
the company for distribution to their members. 

Nature of Supply Business of Grain Growers’ Grain Company. — 
The first steps in codperative supply followed closely upon the 
leasing of the Manitoba government elevators in 1912. Quite 


1 See supra, p. 94. 2 G. G. G. Co., 1912. 3 G. G. G. Co., 1912. 
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naturally the first commodities to be handled were feed and seed 
grain. Grain below the standard and commercial grades (classed 
as ‘“feed”’) and screenings from ‘‘cleaners”’ entered the bins of 
the elevators in the ordinary course of operations, while farmers 
who had surplus seed grain to sell were invited to dispose of it 
through the Grain Growers’ Company. This modest beginning 
provided a convenient but limited means of exchange between the 
straight grain grower and the general or dairy farmer whose num- 
bers were increasing in Manitoba. The private elevator pur- 
chased at Fort William shortly after the leasing of the C. P. R. 
terminal was first used as a sacking and cleaning establishment, 
with a view primarily to supplying Ontario farmers with western 
feed.! Similarly, the acquisition about the same time of the 
30,000-bushel elevator at New Westminster, B.C., provided 
facilities for supplying sacked Alberta feed grain to the dairymen 
and poultrymen of the Pacific coast.” 

Western farmers entertained a special grievance in the wide 
spread existing between the price they received for their wheat 
and the price they had to pay for flour ground from it by western 
mills.* With a view to narrowing this margin, the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company took over, in the fall of 1913, the Rapid City 
Flour Mill, with a capacity of 150 barrels a day. The output of 
this mill was shipped in carload lots to local Grain Growers’ 
associations at a price of $2.60 per bag, after one of the milling 
companies had quoted the company a price at the mill of $2.80.4 
It was claimed that the 130 carloads of flour supplied by the com- 
pany during the first season involved an average saving of 50 
cents a hundredweight to its customers. A more far-reaching 
effect was to be found in the action of milling companies in meet- 
ing the Grain Growers’ competition by undertaking to supply 
flour to farmers’ locals direct from the mill at wholesale prices.® 


1 See supra, p. 140. 2 See supra, pp. 156, 157. 

5 It was claimed that western flour sold in some of the towns in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta at $3.75 per bag, at a time when the same flour was being retailed in 
Great Britain at $2.50 per bag. The farm price of No. 1 Northern at this date 
averaged about 70 cents a bushel, or"$1.58 for the wheat equivalent of a roo-pound 
bag of flour. G. G. Guide, Jan. 29, $913. 

4G. G. G. Co., 1913. 5 Farmers in Business, 1906-1916, p. 12. 
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During 1913 a separate Co-operative Supply Department was 
organized at Winnipeg by the Grain Growers’ Company, and the 
handling of coal and apples undertaken, in addition to flour and 
feed. The coal consumed in the Prairie Provinces is supplied 
mainly by the bituminous and lignite mines of Alberta, supple- 
mented by westward shipments of Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, 
brought to the head of the lakes as return cargoes by grain- and 
ore-carriers. Arrangements were made accordingly with Alberta 
mine operators and lakehead importers to supply carload ship- 
ments to Grain Growers’ locals, or to company elevator points 
where the distribution might be handled by the company’s ele- 
vator operator. As in the case of coal, the apple supply of the 
Prairie Provinces, where orchards are unknown, moves both east- 
ward and westward, from British Columbia on the one hand, and 
Ontario on the other. Frequent suggestions had been made at 
farmers’ conventions attended by fraternal delegates from other 
provinces, and at meetings of the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, of the possibilities of exchanging the products of eastern and 
western farmers. As the Grain Growers’ Company had under- 
taken to supply western feed to eastern farmers through its Fort 
William sacking plant, so it now made arrangements with the 
Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association to sell carload lots of apples 
to western farmers on a commission of 10 cents a barrel. Similar 
arrangements were later made with British Columbia growers, the 
company’s buyers making seasonal contracts on the basis of ad- 
vance orders secured through Grain Growers’ locals or company 
elevator agents. In the first year in which coal and apples were 
handled (1913-14), the company distributed 8926 tons of coal and 
5336 barrels of apples.’ 

The rapid transformation of a vast prairie region into improved 
farms creates a demand of large aggregate proportions for building 
and fencing materials. The log cabin and “snake’’ fence of the 
pioneer settler of Eastern Canada find few reproductions in the 
Prairie Provinces, except in the more northerly or extreme west- 
ern portions of the Grain Belt. Theenclosing of onehalf the perim- 
eter of the homesteader’s quarter section as one of the statutory 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1914. 
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“improvements” has called for fence-posts on a large scale, and 
as the homesteader’s sod cabin or tar-paper shack is replaced by 
the shingled farmhouse and enlarged barns and stables of the 
permanent farmer, the demand for lumber assumes increasing 
dimensions. With the exception of small quantities produced by 
local sawmills in the wooded northern margin of the prairies and 
in the Rainy River district at the eastern limit, most of the lumber 
consumed in the Grain Belt is shipped from British Columbia 
mills. A few big lumber companies maintain retail yards at a large 
number of country points. Against these concerns, as against 
elevator and farm machinery ‘‘line’’ companies, the grain grower 
has been disposed to raise charges of combination, price agree- 
ment, and exploitation of the farmer. 

The eagerness of Western farmers to lessen their dependence 
upon these line lumber companies had led the Grain Growers’ 
Company, as far back as 1911, to acquire a controlling interest in 
a timber limit in Central British Columbia, estimated to contain 
Over 300,000,000 feet of lumber, chiefly spruce, fir, and cedar. 
While the purchase price was not large, the development of the 
property had to await the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway construction through the area in which it was located. 
Pending the production of lumber from its own timber limit, the 
company took steps toward providing an immediate lumber sup- 
ply service for its patrons by purchasing stock in the newly formed 
Western Farmers’ Lumber Company.' The Grain Growers’ Co- 
operative Department began handling lumber and fence-posts in 
March, 1914, 150 carloads being shipped to Grain Growers’ locals 
and individual farmers during that year. As the business grew, a 
separate Lumber and Builders’ Supplies Department was organ- 
ized, which handled not merely dressed lumber, but also such sup- 
plies as shingles, lath, sash and doors, plaster and cement, galvan- 
ized roofing, and so forth. This department also undertook to 
prepare estimates and specifications of assorted lumber and ma- 
terials required for farmers’ individual plans, and to make com- 
plete shipments of the same on acceptance of such estimates.” 

The supply operations of the company’s Co-operative Depart- 
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ment were further extended during 1914 to include wire fencing, 
binder twine, and farm implements. Under the conditions of 
large-scale grain growing and harvesting in Western Canada the 
outlay for binder twine constitutes a very significant item in the 
farmer’s seasonal costs of production. Although binder twine had 
been free-listed under the Canadian tariff in 1897, the farmer gen- 
erally purchased it on a retail basis from local stores. The Grain 
Growers’ Company now made arrangements with an Ontario 
cordage concern to manufacture its own ‘‘G. G. G.”’ brand, which 
it supplied in bulk to local purchasing groups, nearly 2,500,000 
pounds being handled during the first season, and 6,750,000 
pounds during the second. From replies received to question- 
naires addressed to patrons, it was estimated that the company’s 
participation in this line had meant a direct saving to users of 23 
cents per pound on the quantity handled, irrespective of the in- 
direct benefit to other farmers through the company’s compe- 
tition. 

Codperative Handling of Farm Machinery. — There are few 
grievances which the Western grain grower has been more dis- 
posed to magnify than the conditions under which he buys his 
farm implements and machinery. Operating normally a large 
acreage, and specializing in cereal crops which make relatively 
brief but highly concentrated seasonal demands on his labor, he 
finds a considerable equipment in tillage implements and har- 
vesting machinery indispensable. The danger of crop deteriora- 
tion through early frosts, and the risk of having to take lower 
prices if delivery of his grain to the head of the lakes cannot be 
assured before close of navigation, often make it expedient for the 
‘large grain grower to own more than one binder, or to employ 
tractors to expedite harvesting. The representative Western 
farmer is thus potentially a purchaser of agricultural machinery 
up to the limit of his resources or credit. 

Owing to geographical and historical circumstances the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements in Canada is highly concen- 
trated in southern Ontario, over a thousand miles from the eastern 
limits of the western grain belt; whereas in the United States the 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1914, p- 14. 
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same industry is localized principally in the Mississippi Valley, in 
the heart of the richest agricultural regions. The heavy freight 
charges on Canadian implements shipped from Ontario factories 
to the Western prairies, the necessity of importing at various rates 
of duty most of the steel bars, rods and plates required in their 
manufacture, and the more limited opportunities for large-scale 
production which the Canadian market affords,’ combine to place 
the Canadian implement manufacturers at more or less of a dis- 
advantage in supplying the Western farmer in open competition 
with the great American harvester companies of the Middle West. 
Canadian manufacturers of agricultural machinery, therefore, 
had always strongly insisted on their need of tariff protection. 
Such protective duties were even more strongly resented by 
Western farmers, to whom the tariff could bring no relief in up- 
holding the prices of their own export products. Their demands 
became still more insistent after the complete free-listing of agri- 
cultural implements in the United States by the Underwood 
Tariff of 1913. It is true that under persistent agrarian pressure 
the duties on agricultural implements under the Canadian tariff 
had been substantially reduced from the high levels established 
when the National Policy Tariff had been enacted in 1879.? In 
1914, however, when the Grain Growers’ Company commenced 
to handle farm machinery, the duties on reapers, binders, and 
mowers stood at 12% per cent. 

The resentment of the Western grain growers was directed, not 
merely against the moderate tariff protection afforded implement 
manufacturers, but also against the concentration and combi- 
nation prevailing in that industry. Most of the general farm- 
machinery business in Western Canada was in the hands of three 


1 This disadvantage is to no small extent mitigated by the extensive export 
market in Europe, Australia, and the Argentine, which certain of the older Canadian 
implement companies had built up. Furthermore, since 1907 a drawback of 99 per 
cent had been allowed on customs duties paid on certain materials entering into 
the manufacture of agricultural implements for domestic consumption, as well as 
for export. Loss of interest on such deferred refunds constituted, however, an ap- 
preciable addition to real cost. 

* Under the Canadian tariff of 1883 the duties on reapers, binders, and mowers 
had been placed at 35 per cent. In 1894 they were reduced to 20 per cent, in 1906 
to 173 per cent, and in 1914 to 12} per cent. 
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or four eastern line companies,! who maintained western branch 
warehouses, and distributed their implements through their own 
local agents exclusively. The farmer’s attitude of suspicion 
toward these large-scale concerns was very similar to that which 
he had entertained toward the line elevator companies, and he 
firmly believed in the existence of price agreements amongst 
ostensible competitors in the field of implement-selling as of grain 
buying. He complained particularly of the prices charged for re- 
pair parts, for which he was wholly dependent on the maker of the 
machine. Further grievance was found in the high rate of interest 
charged on implement notes,” and in the frequent action of com- 
pany agents in pressing farmers to liquidate the same by selling 
their crops immediately after threshing, with depressing effect on 
the market. 

In investigating the possibilities of handling farm machinery, 
the Grain Growers’ management found that the large line com- 
panies were not willing to prejudice their own distributing organ- 
ization by supplying their standard lines to the farmer company 
for competitive distribution.* As it was out of the question to 
negotiate with smaller Canadian concerns which were not capable 
of turning out complete lines of farm machinery, and whose 
permanent ability to supply repair parts was not assured, the 

1 Of which the largest were the Massey-Harris Company of Toronto, and the 
International Harvester Company of Canada at Hamilton, Ontario. The latter had 
been established to develop the parent company’s patents and processes within 
the Canadian tariff. 

2 The rates charged ranged generally between 8 and 10 per cent. Evidence of 
Massey-Harris Company before Special House Committee on Agricultural Condi- 
tions, Ottawa, May 2, 1923. 

3 The attitude of the line companies is clearly expressed in the evidence given 
by Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, General Manager of the Massey-Harris Co. before the 
special parliamentary Committee on Agriculture, on May 2, 1923. “The Massey- 
Harris Co. has built up, over a period of 74 years, an agency organization. It has 
in Canada approximately 2500 agents; it markets its product direct from the factory 
to the consumer through its own agents, not through middlemen concerns. If we 
sold to the United Grain Growers or any other middle concern, it would be impos- 
sible for us to control the prices of our goods to the farmer, as it would mean that 
the U. G. G. and other concerns could charge any price they like to the farmer for 
our goods. It would spoil the whole of our agency organization and their agents 
would be in competition with ours. Those are the reasons why we cannot sell to 
the United Grain Growers or any other concern in Canada.” 
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Grain Growers’ Company decided, after considerable inquiry and 
negotiation, to establish importing connections with independent 
implement companies in the American Middle West. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made with the La Crosse Plow Com- 
pany of La Crosse, Wisconsin, for the farmers’ company to act as 
Canadian distributors for plows and tillage tools of all descrip- 
tions, and with the Abingdon Wagon Company of Abingdon, 
Illinois, to handle wagons and trucks. Contracts were also closed _ 
with other American and Canadian concerns for supplying special 
lines, such as gas engines, tractors, grain grinders, fanning mills, 
and so forth.} 

At the outset the company conducted its farm-machinery oper- 
ations mainly on a commission basis, carrying small stocks on 
consignment, and forwarding carlot orders to the respective fac- 
tories for direct shipment.” The limitations of such a method were 
soon demonstrated. Numerous complaints were received from 
farmers who were inconvenienced by the delay involved in having 
their orders transmitted to American factories for execution and 
shipment, with frequent further complications arising out of cus- 
toms clearance and freight transshipment. An even more serious 
limitation of the commission method arose out of the difficulty of 
promptly supplying spare parts, and making repairs to machinery 
so distributed. In the case of implements supplied through the 
regular line companies, a farmer is always able to call on the local 
agent when anything goes wrong with his machine, while com- 
plete stocks of repairs are maintained in district warehouses. 
The disadvantages of a mail-order system in this regard had not 
been unanticipated by the Grain Growers’ directors. It was 
pointed out, however, that the agent’s service was always figured 
in the cost of the implement to the farmer, and that by acting as 
far as possible as his own mechanic in using Grain Growers’ ma- 
chinery, he could save appreciably in his implement bills.? Ex- 
perience soon demonstrated, however, that the farmer’s patron- 
age could be neither extended nor maintained unless the company 
was prepared to compete in service as well as in prices with the 


1 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 64-68. 2 G. G. G. Co., 1916, pp. 14, 15. 
*1G_GiGaCe.aro14, putse 
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line companies. If it was to continue in the machinery business, 
it must maintain stocks within closer reach of the consumer, even 
if the attendant warehousing, carrying, and insurance costs meant 
charging a higher price for its implements. Such considerations, 
combined with the expanding range of the company’s supply 
business, led to the establishment, in 1916-17, of warehouses at 
Winnipeg, Calgary, and Regina, as provincial bases for farm sup- 
plies and machinery. By the time, therefore, when the amalga- 
mation of the farmers’ companies was being discussed, the Grain 
Growers’ Company, in its supply business, had definitely passed 
from the status of a farmers’ purchasing agency to that of a whole- 
sale distributor, with considerable capital invested in this sub- 
sidiary enterprise. , 

Codperative Supply Operations of Alberta Farmers’ Company. — 
As noted elsewhere, the handling of farm supplies was undertaken 
by the Alberta Farmers’ Company in its first year of operation.! 
Here the establishment of shareholders’ locals in connection with 
the company’s codperative elevators provided from the outset the 
local distributive organization and facilities which President 
Crerar had declared to be essential to an effective codperative 
supply service by the Grain Growers’ Company. It was, in fact, 
mainly due to the existence of such local machinery, and to the 
combination of local cash trading with centralized purchasing on 
commission or short-time basis, that the company was able to 
conduct, on its exiguous trading capital, a volume of codperative 
business which for the year 1915-16 (13 months) amounted to 
approximately one thousand carloads of farm supplies, represent- 
ing a turnover of $749,668. Coal accounted for more than a third 
of the carlots handled, with posts, flour and feed, and twine next 
in order of bulk. This business was distributed among 86 elevator 
locals, with some 80 carloads shipped to U. F. A. locals.’ 

_ Although the Grain Growers’ Company carried on a supply as 
well as a grain-handling business through its Calgary office, co- 
operation between the two farmers’ companies had obtained in the 
former as well as in the latter operations.* A considerable amount 


1 See supra, pp. 127, 128. 2 A.F.C. E. Co., 1915, p. 25; 1916, pp. 25-27. 
3 See supra, pp. 124, 125. 
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of the purchasing of the Alberta Company’s Co-operative Depart- 
ment was done through the Grain Growers’ Company, and it de- 
pended entirely on the latter for filling farm-machinery orders." 
The manifest advantages of centralizing the purchasing opera- 
tions of the two organizations, and of combining the greater 
capital resources of the older company with the Alberta system 
of local distribution through codperative elevators and share- 
holders’ locals, were potent considerations leading to the amalga- 
mation of the two farmers’ companies. During the year 1916-17, 
when the necessary legal steps were being taken to consummate 
the merger, the operations of the two companies were coédrdinated 
through joint meetings of their respective directorates, and a large 
warehouse, was erected at Calgary to handle the supply business 
of the amalgamating concerns in Alberta territory.” 

Coéperative Trading in Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, co- 
operative trading developed along distinctive lines. Here local 
codperative purchasing associations appeared before the estab- 
lishment of any provincial trading “ central.’ Under the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Associations Act, passed in 1913, largely in 
accordance with representations made by the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, Grain Growers’ locals or other local farm- 
ers’ groups might become incorporated for coéperative trading or 
marketing purposes, under supervision of the provincial Commis- 
sioner of Co-operation and Markets.* Over a hundred such asso- 
ciations were registered in the following year, a few forming co- 
operative stores, but most of them operating as local purchasing 
associations. Such enterprises were naturally not welcomed by 
local merchants, and wholesale houses, under pressure from the 
latter, frequently refused to supply the codperative associations. 
It was recognized that little progress could be made in this direc- 
tion unless the farmers possessed a central wholesale organization 
of their own. 

Although the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 

1G) GPG, Coj 1015, Pp. 12; 1910, Dr is: 


2 A. F.C. E. Co., 1917, pp. 15, 20; G. G. G. Co., 1917, p. 15. 
3 Stat. of Sask., 3 Geo. V, c. 62, 1913. 


* First Annual Report of Commissioner of Co-operation and Markets, Regina, 
1914. 
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was empowered under its charter “to do all things incidental to 
the production, storing and marketing of grain,” its directorate 
had found it more expedient to concentrate its resources upon the 
extension of elevator locals and the development of its grain mar- 
keting business, than to emulate the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany and the Alberta Farmers’ Company in undertaking coépera- 
tive supply as a subsidiary enterprise. The former of these was, 
indeed, doing a growing amount of business with its shareholders 
and with codperative associations in Saskatchewan. It lacked, 
however, any organic connection with the latter, and it was 
strongly felt by many of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ locals 
that they should have a central supply agency of their own, whose 
operations they would control directly and whose earnings should 
accrue to themselves instead of to an extra-provincial company. 
It was also urged by some of the delegates at the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association convention in 1914 that a common 
trading interest would be more effective in strengthening the rela- 
tions between the association and its locals, than the mere contin- 
uation of the educational, protective, and welfare activities to 
which effort had hitherto been confined. At this convention a 
definite decision was made to enter the field of codperative trad- 
ing, and the directors were instructed to take immediate steps 
toward the organization of a trading department, to act as a 
central purchasing agency for any locals of the association, or 
for similar bodies incorporated under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Associations Act.! 

Trading Policy of Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. — 
In accordance with the nature of its origin, the Trading Central 
of the S. G. G. A. adopted from the outset the policy of selling 
only to organized local groups. In this it differed from the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, whose organization at this time was 
not based on local units, and whose Co-operative Department 
supplied goods to individual farmers direct, as well as to local as- 
sociations. The trading operations of the Saskatchewan Associa- 
tion differed also from those of the Grain Growers’ Company in 
that they were initiated with virtually no capital. In establishing 


1 G. G. Guide, Feb. 13, 1914. 
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the Trading Department the Saskatchewan directors placed to its 
credit $1000 from the general funds of the association. Inasmuch, 
however, as the early trading operations of the association were 
almost exclusively on a commission basis, and deliveries made to 
locals for cash only, the department was able to finance its busi- 
ness with a minimum of capital. The turnover for the six months 
during which the Trading Department was in operation in 1914 
amounted to $300,000, on which it was claimed that purchasing 
members, in obtaining their supplies at wholesale prices, had 
saved not less than $75,000. As in the case of the Grain Growers’ 
Company and the Alberta Co-operative, the principal commodi- 
ties handled consisted of flour and feed, coal, apples, binder twine, 
building and fencing materials.!_ As was to be expected, consider- 
able antagonism was aroused among retailers by the association’s 
trading activities. The Retail Merchants’ Association, indeed, 
called upon it members to refuse to buy from any wholesale firm 
which sold to Grain Growers’ locals or farmers’ codperative soci- 
eties.2” The attempted boycott was neutralized to a considerable 
extent, however, by the ability of the Central to secure many of 
its supplies through the Grain Growers’ Company. The very op- 
position of the regular trade served to stimulate the association 
to greater enterprise, and its members to firmer support. 

It early became evident, however, that if the trading operations 
of the association were to be developed on an effective basis, wider 
powers and greater capital must be secured. Although the S. G. 
G. A. had been incorporated by special act of the provincial legis- 
lature in 1908,* it had not been empowered to carry on trading 
operations, or to make the financial commitments necessary to 
such undertaking. If the Association’s Trading Department was 
to develop as the wholesale agency of local codperative associa- 
tions, it was desirable that its capital should be furnished by these 
constituent units, and that they should share directly in its man- 

1G. G. Guide, Feb. 13, 1914. 

“We have asked every wholesaler in the Dominion, by letter, what he thinks 
of codperative societies, and if he sells to them, we will cease doing business with 
him.” KE. M. Trowern, Secretary, Retail Merchants’ Association, quoted in G. G. 
Guide, July 23, 1913. 

5 Stat. of Sask., 8 Edw. VII, c. 36, 1908. 
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agement and in its earnings. On the other hand, the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act made no provision for financial 
participation by local societies in any wholesale trading body. 
With a view to bringing about more complete trading and finan- 
cial affiliation between these societies and the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, special legislation was enacted during 
1915. Under this, the act incorporating the S.G.G.A. was 
amended to authorize that body ‘“‘to carry on the business of 
wholesale procurers, shippers and dealers in agricultural supplies, 
including therein livestock, all goods, wares, merchandise, lum- 
ber, building materials, fencing, machinery, implements, tools, 
and commodities ordinarily used in agriculture.’ To this end it 
was further empowered to secure capital through selling deben- 
tures, which, however, could be issued or transferred only to mem- 
. bers of the association, and to societies incorporated under the 
Co-operative Associations Act, or members thereof. Debenture 
holders might be admitted to such participation in the manage- 
ment of the association as should be considered advisable. Pro- 
vision was further made for optional distribution of the net profits 
of the association’s business ‘‘amongst the members, debenture 
holders, customers or employees of the association on the co- 
operative plan, rateably or otherwise, as may seem expedient.” * 
Collateral amendments to the Co-operative Associations Act made 
it legal for societies or Grain Growers’ locals incorporated under 
it, to invest their funds in securities issued by the S. G. G. A., and 
“to enter into any arrangement for joint purchase, sharing of 
profits, union of interests, codperation, joint adventure, or recipro- 
cal concession” with that body. Codperative societies, so far as 
their transactions in farm supplies were concerned, were author- 
ized to sell only to their shareholders and to members of the 
S. G. G. A., and to make sales only for cash.? 

Trading Relations of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associ- 
ation and the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. — The intent of 
these legislative changes of 1915 was thus to provide the legal 
means by which the hundreds of Grain Growers’ locals through- 


1 Stat. of Sask., 5 Geo. V, c.. 36, 1915. 
2 Stat. of Sask., 5 Geo. V, c. 37, 1915. 
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out the province might become incorporated as codperative bod- 
ies and jointly finance the operations of the S. G. G. A. Central, 
which should function as a provincial supply agency. A consider- 
able number of farmers and farmers’ locals in Saskatchewan were 
already buying supplies, however, through the Co-operative De- 
partment of the Grain Growers’ Company. Obviously the S. G. 
G. A. could not develop its full possibilities as a provincial co- 
operative wholesale agency if the Winnipeg company continued 
to sell direct to individual farmers as well as to locals within 
Saskatchewan. On the other hand the Grain Growers’ Company, 
with some 7ooo shareholders in that province, was hardly dis- 
posed to withdraw its activities in that direction.’ It will be re- 
called that it was at this period that federation of the various 
farmers’ commercial organizations in Western Canada was being 
actively mooted and that these proposals contemplated the oper- 
ation of the Grain Growers’ Company as an interprovincial agency 
to purchase and manufacture supplies for the provincial organiza- 
tions, as well as to conduct a joint terminal and export business.’ 
Under such an arrangement the S. G. G. A., while procuring many 
of its staple lines through the Grain Growers’ Company, would be 
the only distributing agency for codperative purchases in Sas- 
katchewan. A resolution instructing the executive to take action, 
‘“‘with a view to the consolidation of the business of the various 
farmers’ organizations,” had been adopted at the 1915 convention 
of the S.G. G. A.* Pending the issue of the negotiations among 
the organizations concerned, a modus operandi.was agreed on be- 
tween the Grain Growers’ Company and the S.G.G.A. The 
latter undertook to buy its requirements as far as possible through 
the farmer company, while locals were to be encouraged to place 
their orders through the Saskatchewan Central. The company 
agreed to allow the association a percentage on all its sales in 
Saskatchewan, whether made through the Central or not. The 
latter in return was to allow the company the same commission on 
any sales it made independently. 

This arrangement was continued to the end of 1916. It proved, 


1G. G. G. Co. 1915, p. 12. 2 See supra, pp. 168, 169. 
3G. G. Guide, Feb. 17, 1915. 4 G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 17: 
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however, of considerably greater financial advantage to the asso- 
ciation than to the company.! In view of this result and of the 
withdrawal of the Saskatchewan representatives from the federa- 
tion negotiations,” it was decided by the directors of the Grain 
Growers’ Company not to renew the trading arrangement beyond 
1916. Conditions reverted, therefore, to their former status with 
company and association each carrying on a supply business in 
Saskatchewan, along independent and differently organized lines. 

Trading Negotiations with Saskatchewan “Co-op.”’ — Shortly 
after the termination of the trading agreement between the 
S. G. G. A. and the G. G. G. Co., a proposal was made somewhat 
unexpectedly at the association convention in February, 1917, by 
Hon. George Langley, on behalf of the directors of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Company.* This amounted to an offer 
whereby the latter should take over the trading business of the 
association, finance it on its own resources, and utilize its 300 
country elevators, with attached coal and flour sheds, as local co- 
operative distributing centres, after the plan of the Alberta Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. Discussion of this proposal 
in convention and in subsequent meetings of locals to which the 
matter was referred, and various conferences between representa- 
tives of association and ‘‘Co-op,” serve to reveal a decided reluc- 
tance on the part of the former to relinquish its trading activities, 
as tending to weaken the relations between Central and locals, 
and to make the latter dependent on a wholesale agency which 
they did not own or control themselves. On the other hand, it 
became evident that Mr. Langley’s announcement had been made 
somewhat prematurely, and that his views did not command the 
concurrence of other directors, who felt it inexpedient for the com- 
pany to commit itself to such subsidiary undertaking, especially 
at a time when it was just entering into the terminal elevator 


1 After a year’s operation it was found that the commissions allowed by the 
company to the association on its sales in Saskatchewan amounted to $29,480, 
whereas the commissions which it received from the association amounted to only 
$8,390. G. G. G. Co.,p.11. 


2 See supra, pp. 169, 170. 
3 Mr. Langley was a director of both the “Co-op” and the S. G. G. A., as well as 


Minister of Municipalities in the Saskatchewan government. 
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business. Under these conditions the negotiations proved incon- 
clusive, and the report by the Trading Department presented at 
the 1918 convention of the S. G: G. A., showing a turnover 60 
per cent greater than that of the previous year, confirmed most 
of the delegates in their desire to have the association continue its 
trading operations independently. Thus neither trading affili- 
ation with the Grain Growers’ Company, nor the transfer of its 
supply business to the Saskatchewan “Co-op,” had proved ac- 
ceptable, and the association committed itself to a policy of de- 
velopment independently of either of the farmers’ companies. 

In continuing its trading operations without outside afhliation, 
the Central of the S. G. G. A. sought to finance its business along 
the lines contemplated in the legislative amendments of 1915. 
Six per cent trading debentures were offered for subscription by 
incorporated local coéperative associations. As most of the locals 
required all their available capital for their own trading purposes, 
and as a great deal of educational effort was necessary in order to 
interest them in the financing of their Central, the response to the 
debenture offering was very limited. As the subscription instal- 
ment, moreover, was only 20 per cent, the actual cash realized was 
much more limited. At the end of 1916 only $5,111 had been paid 
on such subscriptions. Since the association at this period, how- 
ever, bought largely on commission, while selling for cash, and 
since it received half the profits on all goods sold by the Grain 
Growers’ Company in Saskatchewan, it had been able to build up 
its trading capital out of surplus earnings to a total of $48,235 at 
the above date.! At the end of 1917, a working capital of approxi- 
mately $85,000 had been accumulated.” In its first five years of 
trading operations (1914-1918), the association had managed 
indeed to do a business of between five and six million dollars 
with a paid-up debenture capital, which, at the end of the period, 
amounted to less than $15,000. 

1S. G. G. A., Executive Report, 1916. 

2 Tbid., 1917. 

* Exclusive of Association Life Membership trust funds, which had been au- 


thorized by resolution as available for trading purposes. At the end of 1916 trading 


loans from this source amounted to $13,855. S. G. G. A., Financial Statement, 
1918. 
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II. EXPANSION AND RETRENCHMENT 


The first period of codperative trading by Western Grain 
Growers, embracing the years 1912 to 1917, was characterized, 
as shown in the preceding section, by more or less experimental 
enterprises undertaken independently by the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company, and the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. 
The first named, which enjoyed the strongest financial resources, 
had developed an interprovincial business which had expanded 
from the handling of feed and seed grain through its elevators to 
the carrying of general farm supplies, including machinery, dis- 
tributed by mail order from central warehouses or through local 
company elevator agents. The Alberta Company had developed 
its business mainly in connection with its elevator locals, limiting 
itself for the most part to the handling of bulk commodities 
through elevator warehouses or to purchasing on commission for 
local groups. The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association had 
established its Trading Department as a wholesale supply agency 
for its locals, and other farmers’ groups incorporated as codper- 
ative societies under provincial legislation and supervision. Ne- 
gotiations for trading affiliation, first with the Grain Growers’ 
Company and then with the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” had been 
abandoned, and the Association had definitely decided in 1918, to 
carry on its supply business independently, by internal financing. 

The next two or three years were marked by greatly expanded 
trading operations by the amalgamated Grain Growers’ and 
Alberta companies, and by the S. G. G. A. with a largely aug- 
mented debenture capital. This expansion was abruptly arrested 
under the conditions of the immediate post-war years, during 
which heavy losses were sustained and a general retrenchment 

imposed. Since 1922 readjustments have been effected, in which 

codperative trading by Western Grain Growers’ organizations 
has assumed more restricted forms, which give indication, how- 
ever, of relative permanence. 

Distributing Policies of United Grain Growers. — The amalga- 
mation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and the Alberta 
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Co-operative Elevator Company was followed by an ambitious 
expansion of the farm-supply business under the United Grain 
Growers, which involved development of a general mail-order 
service, “line” distribution of farm machinery, and large-scale 
sawmill operation. From each of these the company, under post- 
war deflationary conditions, was eventually forced to withdraw. 
In the year of codrdinated operation preceding the formal amal- 
gamation, the supply business of the senior company had 
amounted to $1,957,215 (of which farm machinery accounted 
for approximately one third), while the turnover of the Co- 
operative Department of the~Alberta Company had totaled 
$1,519,984.1 Expanding grain acreage, heavy crops in 1915, 
1916, and 1917, and rising war-time grain prices were favorable 
to farmer demand, and in the first yearof the united company 
(1917-18) sales of farm supplies reached a total of nearly 
$6,000,000, yielding a net profit of $71,456.2 Instead of merely 
buying goods on a commission basis for purchasing associations, 
the company was now conducting a general catalogue business 
with individual farmers as well as with locals; and in addition 
to operating coal and flour sheds alongside its elevators, it was 
now maintaining heavily stocked distributing warehouses at 
Winnipeg (one for general supplies, and one for farm ma- 
chinery), Calgary, Regina, Edmonton, and Saskatoon.* In so 
doing, the U. G. G. had committed itself to extensive capital in- 
vestments, and assumed the risks of carrying large stocks pur- 
chased under the difficult conditions of war-time supply, and 
subject to the uncertain demand of farmers whose purchasing 
power depended almost entirely upon their crop returns. A less 
satisfactory period for carrying on a catalogue business could 
scarcely have been found than the years 1917-20, in which man- 
ufacturers generally were not in a position either to guarantee 


WAL ESCO. Co.; 3097, De £4; GG. G, CO, t017) p. 442 

2 U. G. G., 1918, p. 36; 1910, p. 55. 

* At the end of the 1917-18 business year, stocks carried in the company’s ware- 
houses were inventoried at $2,231,000. Overhead charges on warehouses and office 
space of the Co-operative Department at this peak period amounted to $58,000 
annually. U.G. G. 1921, p. 64. 
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delivery or to quote prices in advance.! The company on the 
whole followed the practice of marking up stocks only when cost 
advances actually became effective, without accumulating a trad- 
ing reserve against subsequent price declines.? In its efforts to 
extend its supply service and keep down prices to its farmers, the 
company was operating on narrow margins while carrying large 
risks. 

The heaviest trading commitments of the U. G. G. were in con- 
nection with its farm-machinery business, which expanded rapidly 
after the amalgamation of 1917, reaching its peak in 1920, when 
the sales exceeded one and two thirds millions.* Although the 
company’s departure from factory-to-farm handling of farm ma- 
chinery to the carrying of wholesale stocks in district warehouses 
permitted the more expeditious filling of orders, whether for new 
machinery or spare parts, it still experienced a disadvantage in 
being in less direct contact with farmer customers or prospects 
than were the line companies through their local agents. The 
complicated mechanism of certain new forms of farm machinery 
generally calls for more explanation and demonstration than can 
be satisfactorily conveyed through the mail-order medium. It is 
a business in which the personal representative cannot ordinarily 
be eliminated, if the farmer’s goodwill is to be developed and his 
patronage retained. 

With a view to establishing such a contact and at the same time 
turning its local elevator connection to further account, the united 
company began to select a number of its elevator operators to act 
as local agents for U. G. G. machinery, as well as handling grain 
and bulk farm supplies. During 1919-20, 23 stock-carrying agen- 
cies were established in Alberta, 28 in Saskatchewan, and 6 in 
Manitoba. In addition, 24 local agents and demonstrators were 

1 The first catalogue that the Co-operative Department issued in 1916 had to be 
replaced within a few weeks by a supplementary one with generally advanced 
prices. G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 15. 

2 U. G. G., 1921, p. 64. 

3 The Grain Growers’ farm-machinery sales were reported as follows: 


G. G. G. Co. U.G.G. 
LOUAK LS iens cones teats $86,735 EQL “TOs oc sesh $1,283,870 


GTS —T Ov teroi gee a -peiestellede nae 320,132 TOLGSLO Weyien ete ee 1,552,116 
TOL OP 7aetac ve wie cs terse 676,024 TOO 20s teilan rc 1,688,551 
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appointed to develop business with surrounding farmers without 
handling stocks themselves.! Three media of contact were thus 
established between the company’s Farm Machinery Depart- 
ment and the farmer: (a) direct mail order through catalogue; 
(b) local retail agencies; (c) travelling representatives. While the 
two latter methods afforded greater service to the farmer, they 
also involved greater cost. Accordingly, with a view to making 
the price paid by the farmer correspond with the service received, 
discounts from the retail prices were given to farmers sending in 
mail orders, accompanied by cash, to the company’s district ware- 
houses. In this particular, U. G. G. practice differed from that of 
the principal line companies, which aimed to encourage farmers to 
buy exclusively through their local agents and at a uniform price. 

It will be seen from the above thatthe Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany had found it necessary, as the outcome of experience and 
competition, to make frequent and material changes in its method 
of handling farm machinery, until by 1919 it was conducting it 
on lines which did not differ greatly from those followed by the 
regular companies. It suffered the obvious disadvantages, how- 
ever, of possessing no assured control over its supply, or over the 
patterns and models it offered, although most of the equipment 
it sold bore U. G. G. brands. Moreover, legislation had been 
passed in the Prairie Provinces during the war period, which regu- 
lated closely the form of agreements of sales for farm machinery, 
and which required, among other things, that implement dealers 
should give a warranty that supplies of all repair parts for ma- 
chines sold should be kept available within the province.” The 
question of guaranteeing repair parts for U. G. G. implements 
had been raised in the shareholders’ meeting in 1919. Following 
this discussion, steps were taken by the directors to secure owner- 
ship or control of as many patterns as possible of implements 
handled by the company, so that, in the event of any of the 
makers concerned subsequently discontinuing their manufac- 
ture, the U. G. G. would be in a position to make arrangements 
for their reproduction elsewhere, and thus ensure a line of repairs. 

1U. G. G., 1920, p. 55. 

? Stat. of Sask., c. 28, 1915; Stat. of Alberta, c. 4, 1918, sec. 31. 
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Trading Embarrassments and Losses. — Under the irony of 
circumstances, the farm-supply commitments and service under- 
takings of the U. G. G. reached their peak at the very time when 
farmers’ purchasing power became demoralized under the drastic 
agricultural deflation which set in during 1920. The unusually 
light crops of 1918 and 1919 had imposed heavy carry-overs of 
binder twine purchased at inflated prices, and seriously affected 
general machinery sales and collections in low-yield districts. 
The Farm Supplies and Machinery Department showed a net 
trading loss of $59,426 for 1918-19, with almost equally unfavor- 
able results the following year, when a departmental deficit of 
$52,099 was reported.1_ These losses had been sustained in years 
of record grain prices. With the general deflation in agricultural 
prices which developed with the harvesting of the 1920 crop, — 
aggravated as it was by the disestablishment of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and by the restrictive effects of the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff enacted the following spring at the instance 
of American farmers, — the position of the U. G. G. Co-operative 
Department became little short of disastrous. With no induce- 
ment to expand crop acreage, the demand for wire fencing, of 
which the company carried large stocks, virtually disappeared. 
Prices of machinery and supplies purchased at peak of cost had 
to be heavily reduced in order to obtain buyers and meet price- 
cutting competition. Inventories of carry-over stocks had to be 
written down drastically. The result showed a departmental loss 
for the year of $282,303. No trading reserve had been built up 
during the inflationary period to meet such contingencies, and 
the deficit had to be taken care of through the impairment of the 
company’s general reserve. It was recognized now that a mis- 
take had been made in supplying goods to farmers on narrow 
margins during the period of rising prices. ‘“‘We have had,” 
said President Crerar in his address at the 1921 shareholders’ 
meeting, ‘‘a lesson in what would have been the proper course to 
have taken during the tremendous and rapid increase in prices 
during the war. All stocks should have been marked up as the 
prices went up, irrespective of what the goods cost, and the 


1 U. G. G. 1919, p. 55; 1920, Pp. 54- 
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profits taken and set aside to care for these losses when the prices 
came down. -Unfortunately, our company did not follow this 
practice: 

The difficulties of the company in connection with the handling 
of farm machinery were further aggravated by its disabilities as 
an importer after the war. Fluctuations in Canadian-American 
exchange after 1919 had made import costs distinctly specula- 
tive.2 Stricter regulations had also been issued under the Dump- 
ing Act,? and in 1920 the Dominion government imposed a sales 
tax, with 50 per cent higher rates on imports than on correspond- 
ing goods of domestic origin. Under these conditions, importa- 
tion of farm equipment from the United States became virtually 
prohibitive.* Moreover, certain companies which had supplied 
the U. G. G. with implements were now forced to close down.® 
After 1920 the purchases of the Farm Supplies and Machinery 
Department were practically confined to the filling of actual 
orders. During 1921-22 sales showed a decline of 40 per cent 
over the preceding year. With further drastic writing down of 
inventories, the departmental loss for the year was shown as 
$219,200. Thorough consideration of the present and prospec- 
tive situation led the company’s directorate to the conclusion that 
it would be more expedient to lose patronage through not having 
goods to fill orders, than to continue purchasing at prices hope- 
lessly out of line with those of the farmers’ product. It was de- 
cided in 1922, therefore, to discontinue the farm-machinery 
business and most of the general catalogue lines.® 

1U. G. G., 1921, p. 64. 

* The Canadian dollar was quoted as low as 82 cents in New York in January, 
1g2!. 

: 5 See Memorandum of U. G. G. to Minister of Customs, U. G. G., 1920. 

4 The additional cost in some instances was found to be as great as 45 per cent 
above factory prices, exclusive of freight charges. U. G. G., 1921, p. 65. 

5 Considerable pressure was brought to bear on the directors, from shareholders 
and customers, for the purchase or acquisition of a controlling interest in some im- 
plement-manufacturing plant in Canada. It was pointed out, however, that the 
only plants that might be acquired would not be capable of supplying anything 
like a complete range of machinery, and that liability for additional lines of repairs 
was not lightly to be assumed. U. G. G., 1921, p. 65. 


° U. G. G., 1922, p. 12. Sufficient stocks of machinery repairs were maintained 
to fulfill the company’s warranty to farmer purchasers. 
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Since 1922 the supply business of the U. G. G. has been con- 
ducted along substantially the same lines as those followed in the 
earlier years. That is to say, operations have been limited to the 
handling of such bulk commodities as coal, flour, and feed, binder 
twine, wire, fencing, and oils. These are supplied to purchasing 
associations and individual farmers on a mail-order basis through 
the company’s offices and warehouses, or handled locally on a 
commission basis by company elevator agents. At the end of 
1926, the U. G. G. operated 263 flour houses and commission 
warehouses, 234 coal sheds and 8 supplies sheds in connection 
with its country elevator system, and held an investment interest 
in the Echo Flour Mills and the Superior Feed Company.! Upon 
the above basis the Co-operative Supplies Department since 1922 
has shown itself something more than self-supporting, its sales 
responding to the improvement in Western farmers’ purchasing 
power, and its service apparently proving on the whole more 
satisfactory than when more ambitious undertakings were at- 
tempted? 

U. G. G. Experience in Lumber Supply. — In conducting its 
supply operations in general the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
had not sought to perform other than a middleman service. In the 
case of lumber, however, an ambitious attempt was made to un- 
dertake production as well as distribution. Reference has previ- 
ously been made to the acquisition by the company in 1911, of an 
extensive timber limit in British Columbia, with a view to de- 
veloping an independent source of supply of a material of which 
every farmer was a potential consumer, and in which the manu- 
facturing process was relatively simple. Delay in completion of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the outbreak of the war, and 
competing uses for the company’s capital, had caused develop- 
ment of this property to be deferred until 1917, when amalgama- 
tion with the Alberta ‘‘Co-op”’ increased both the resources and 
the potential patronage of the united company. The construction 
of a modern sawmill, with drying kilns, lath mills, and shingle 

1U. G. G., 1926, pp. 38, 39. 

2 “The company last season sold over 9,000,000 pounds of twine, while the 


handling of coal made the U. G. G. the largest single handler of this commodity 
in Western Canada.” U.G. G., 1927. 
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mills, was internally financed by subsidiary investment in the 
U. G. G. Sawmills Limited, incorporated in 1918 with a capital- 
ization of $600,000.! Development under war-time labor and 
supply conditions caused the original cost estimates to be more 
than doubled, and initial operation was attended by serious labor 
difficulties. Embarrassments arising out of excessive capital and 
operating costs were aggravated by disappointing demand con- 
ditions. Commencement of output by U. G. G. Sawmills coin- 
cided with the poor crop yields of 1918 and 1919 while the agri- 
cultural depression ushered in by 1920 discouraged farm building 
operations generally. Quite apart, however, from abnormal cost 
and market conditions, the method of distribution pursued by the 
U. G. G. was not proving as satisfactory as its directors had an- 
ticipated. It had been expected that, with a variety of timber on 
its limits and with complete sawmilling equipment, the company 
would be able to develop on a larger and more serviceable basis 
the business inaugurated by the Lumber Branch of its Farm Sup- 
plies Department, by making shipments to farmers or farmers’ 
locals of complete carload orders of dressed lumber, shingles and 
lath direct from the mill. Thus farmers would be independent of 
outside sources of supply, and distributing costs would be reduced 
toa minimum. In cases where farmers were able to anticipate and 
estimate their requirements with precision, and to combine their 
orders, such a method of supplying lumber proved distinctly ad- 
vantageous. In dealing with farmers as a whole, however, the 
working limitations of the direct system tended to outweight the 
potential advantages. Many farmers found difficulty in prepar- 
ing accurate estimates of the kinds and quantities of lumber re- 
quired for their particular building purpose without the personal 
assistance of an experienced builder or lumber dealer. If require- 
ments were overestimated, the surplus supply could not be re- 
turned. If they were underestimated, the deficiency could not 
ordinarily be made good by mail order without much delay and 
disproportionate expense. Moverover, the plan of joint carload 
ordering involved not merely a concurrence of neighbors’ require- 
ments, but a highly developed degree of codperation as well, since 


1 U. G. G., 1919, p. 21. 
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complications were quite likely to arise in the accounting and 
distribution of mixed shipments. 

As a means of removing some of these obstacles to the direct 
method of lumber supply, the company had undertaken to pre- 
pare detailed estimates and specifications for farmers’ building 
requirements. It was frequently found, however, that farmers so 
supplied used these estimates to make the local retail lumber 
dealer meet the company’s prices. It was decided therefore, in 
1920 to discontinue the services of the Lumber and Builders’ 
Supplies Department.! In the case of lumber, as of farm machin- 
ery, experience demonstrated that the mail-order method of sup- 
ply provided no general substitute for distribution through retail 
channels, however salutary its competition might prove. While 
the direct plan made it possible to effect savings for those who 
chose to buy by this method, it did so at the expense of certain 
services which most farmers insisted on having. The implications 
of this experience were quite appreciated by the directors, as 
reflected in the president’s annual report for 1920: 

This enterprise (U. G. G. Sawmills) was undertaken with a view to get- 
ting in a position to ship carlots of lumber direct to farmers and farmers’ 
associations, reducing thereby the expense of the middleman. It may as 
well be admitted that this method of operation offers very little promise 
of success, and your board is now inclined to the view that it will be neces- 
sary for the company to establish a number of retail yards at suitable 
points, where sufficient promise of success offers. If the company could 


rely on selling in carload lots, the problem would be easier, but experience 
has amply shown that it is very difficult to do this business.? 


Logging and milling operations were carried on intermittently 
by the U. G. G. Sawmills from 1920 to 1925 whenever such of- 
fered any prospect of reducing overhead losses on a “shut-down” 
basis. Depressed conditions persisted in the western lumber busi- 
ness generally during this period with sellers’ competition espe- 
cially keen. A few retail yards were established in an experimental 
way by the company during 1924, but the loss of the greater part 
of the mill plant by fire in May, 1925, caused the directors to de- 
cide to liquidate the sawmill and lumber-supply business.’ 


1 U. G. G., 1920, pp. 13, 55- 2 U. G. G., 1920, p.. 12. 
3 The financial results and the liquidation of U. G. G. Sawmills are further dis- 


cussed below, pp. 331, 332- 
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Trading and Financial Policies of S. G. G. A., 1917-19. — 
While the trading commitments of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association were less extensive than those of the United 
Grain Growers, its post-war embarrassments, in view of its more 
limited capital resources, were relatively more serious. After the 
termination of its trading relations with the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany, the association had proceeded to develop a general supply 
business and to carry stocks as well as handle carload orders on a 
commission basis. A number of local codperative societies were 
advancing from track-side distribution of collective carload pur- 
chases to the establishment of codperative stores. The number of 
incorporated trading associations had also greatly increased.' 
With a view to making these codperative societies independent of 
“boycotts” and ‘‘combines,” as well as to widening the range by 
its service, the association, toward the end of 1917, opened a 
wholesale grocery and general supply branch in Winnipeg, which 
carried on a mail-order catalogue business similar to that of the 
United Grain Growers. It also undertook to handle farm ma- 
chinery on its own account.? As local codperative trading de- 
veloped, the Central found itself pressed to establish general dis- 
tributing warehouses within closer range of its patrons, and to 
assist local codperatives by putting in stocks and supervising and 
standardizing their trading and accounting methods. 

With a view to financing such expansion, the 1919 convention 
of the association adopted a proposal of the executive for the issue 
of half a million dollars of new debenture stock, which, instead of 
being sold merely to local associations,’ should also be offered to 
farmer members generally, on an attractive investment basis.* In 
order that investors should have a measure of control over the 

1 By 1920, 337 agricultural codperative societies had been registered in the 
province. Report of Commissioner of Co-operation and Markets, 1920. 

2S. G. G. A., Executive Report; 1917. 

* At the end of 1918 only $80,000 in debentures had been taken by locals, on 
which only 20 per cent had been paid up. An additional $17,000 had been credited, 
however, on account of patronage dividends, Jbid., 1918. 

‘ Claims of debenture stockholders were to rank prior to those of debenture- 
holding locals, and in addition to 6 per cent interest, they were to be entitled to a 


bonus of 2 per cent before any distribution of profits might be made on a patronage 
basis. 
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trading operations of the Central, provision was made for an 
annual trading convention of debenture holders and representa- 
tives of debenture-holding locals, at which a report should be 
rendered by the Central, and two representatives elected to the 
directorate of the association. Such provision involved a recog- 
nition, on the one hand, of the necessity of offering special induce- 
ments and protection to the contributors of capital, and on the 
other hand, of the desirability of making it possible for the gen- 
eral convention of the association to devote its attention more 
freely to those non-commercial activities for which it had been 
originally organized. Debenture stock to the amount of $60,000 
was subscribed by delegates before the close of the 1919 conven- 
tion.! The campaign for new capital was actively prosecuted 
during 1919, at a time when farmers were probably deriving the 
maximum real advantages from war prices. By the end of the 
year, a quarter of a million debenture stock had been subscribed 
and $138,000 paid up.? 

Losses and Retrenchment 1919-22. The year 1919 proved a 
critical one in the association’s trading history. Events not alto- 
gether under the control of the Central determined that the newly 
acquired capital should be applied chiefly in replacing losses rather 
than in expanding the association’s business. Up to the end of 
1917 the Trading Department had been able to show an annual 
surplus, and to declare patronage dividends exceeding $17,000 
for the four years, applied to deferred debenture payments. In 
the year 1918, however, a trading loss of $7,434 was incurred. 
This arose chiefly out of wholesale cancellation of binder twine 
orders by locals in crop-failure areas, necessitating the carrying 
over of something like a million pounds. In this important branch 
of its business, the association had been bearing the risk of order- 
ing and carrying large stocks to ensure its members against har- 
vesting embarrassments, and at the same time selling to its pa- 
trons on close margins. In a season of sub-normal requirements 
such as 1918, the Central had to bear the carry-over and depre- 
ciation charges (twine prices dropping nine cents a pound during 
the year) without the compensation of protective margins. In the 


1 G. G. Guide, Feb. 19, 1919. 2S. G. G. A., Executive Report, 1919. 
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following year, with an almost equally low yield, twine prices de- 
clined another-two cents a pound, and a loss of $44,624 on this 
line alone had to be carried to surplus account." 

Difficulty was also experienced in connection with the associ- 
ation’s wholesale grocery and general supply house at Winnipeg. 
The patronage of local codperatives was for the most part inter- 
mittent and uncertain. Codperative stores generally lacked ade- 
quate trading capital, and were not usually in a position to place 
quantity orders unless given credit by the Central. The very suc- 
cess of the association in breaking down the wholesalers’ boycott 
against codperative societies proved prejudicial to its own busi- 
ness, since many locals, attracted by the immediate advantage of 
closer prices or easier terms offered by regular dealers, diverted 
their patronage from their own wholesale agency. In conducting 
its general catalogue business the association was exposed to the 
same abnormal conditions as the U. G. G., with the further dis- 
advantage of more restricted distributing connections and much 
more limited capital resources. By the end of 1919, therefore, the 
Trading Department had found it necessary to discontinue issue 
of its catalogue, and instead of opening new warehouses in Sas- 
katchewan the executive decided to close out the Winnipeg mail- 
order house. The losses on the twine and mail-order business for 
1919 were of such proportions as not only to wipe out the surplus 
of $44,265 which stood on the books at the beginning of the year, 
but also to result in a capital impairment of $32,810. The newly 
subscribed debenture capital had, therefore, to be applied largely 
to taking care of losses instead of being available for expansion. 

The Trading Department of the S. G. G. A. was thus in serious 
difficulties even before the setting in of the post-war deflation. 
Although during 1920 the Central confined its buying operations 
more or less exclusively to bulk commodities, and goods required 
for actual orders, its previous commitments in farm machinery 
and general supplies involved cumulative carrying charges, and 
drastic marking down of prices in order to dispose of such stocks. 


* Whereas the Saskatchewan wheat crop had reached a total of 224,000,000 
bushels in r915, and 147,235,000 bushels in 1916, it amounted to only 92,500,000 
bushels in 1918, and 96,000,000 in ro19. 
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In 1922 the association, like the U. G. G., found it expedient to 
close out its Farm Machinery Department. With inventory de- 
preciation fully taken into account, the financial statement for 
1922 showed a net loss of $31,064, bringing the total capital im- 
pairment to nearly $120,000 — equivalent to more than 60 per 
cent of the paid-up debenture stock. 

Cooperative Trading Readjustments in Saskatchewan. — Since 
1922 the Trading Department of the S. G. G. A., like the Co- 
operative Supplies Department of the U. G. G., has confined its 
operations to the handling of bulk supplies, such as coal and wood, 
flour and feed, lumber and millwork, posts and wire fencing, 
binder twine, oils, and so forth. In supplying these to local so- 
cieties, the association has carried the minimum of stocks on its 
own account, forwarding carload orders as far as possible for direct 
shipment from mines, mills, or factories. In returning thus to its 
earlier basis of operation, the Trading Department has been able 
to show small annual surpluses, which by the end of 1926 had re- 
duced the association’s impairment of capital to $100,035.1 

Wholesale codperative trading in Saskatchewan is at the pres- 
ent time (1927) in a somewhat indeterminate status, owing to 
two recent developments within the province. One of these has 
been the steps taken by coéperative stores (which the Trading 
Department of the S. G. G. A. is not in a position to supply 
in any general way) and codperative purchasing associations,” 
with the encouragement of the provincial Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets and the Secretary of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada, looking toward the establishment of a coéper- 
ative wholesale society of their own, on lines analogous to the 
English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies.* The 
other development has been the amalgamation — effected in 
July, 1926, after protracted negotiations — between the Sas- 


1 Report S. G. G. A. Trading Department, 1926. Under the terms of issue of 
S. G. G. A. trading debentures, no interest might be paid upon them, so long as any 
capital impairment remained to be made up. 

2 In 1926-27, there were 47 codperative stores and 197 codperative purchasing 
associations reported in Saskatchewan. Report of Commissioner of Co-operation and 
Markets. 

3 Ibid., 1926-27, p. 42. 
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katchewan Grain Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ Union 
of Canada, under the name of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Limited.1 The amalgamation agreement 
contemplated placing the Trading Department directly under the 
control of the debenture holders, “while maintaining a point of 
contact with the association.”’ At the request of the codperative 
trading associations of the province a conference was held early 
in 1927 between the Wholesale Committee of the former and a 
committee of trustees of the United Farmers of Canada looking 
toward the taking over of the latter’s Trading Department by the 
codperative trading associations, with assumption by the latter 
of conditional responsibility for the impaired capital of the S. G. 
G. A. debenture holders. While the trustees of the U. F. C. found 
themselves unable to accept this proposal, as not sufficiently safe- 
guarding the interests of debenture holders, nor providing for 
direct purchase by members, they were instructed by the U. F. C. 
convention to which they rendered their report,? ‘‘to take im- 
mediate steps to separate the Trading Department from the edu- 
cational organization, having due regard in so doing to the rights 
of debenture holders and creditors, and having in mind the princi- 
ple of co-operative purchase by members.” *? While extended ne- 
gotiations may still be necessary before an accommodation is 
reached which will satisfy mutually the interests of codperative 
stores, local purchasing associations, U. F. C. lodges, and trading 
debenture holders, it is to be expected that the outcome will be a 
wholesale supply agency controlled directly by local trading so- 
cieties, and functioning independently of the provincial farmers’ 
association. Debenture holders are hardly likely to obtain return 
of their investment except through undetermined annual pay- 
ments based on each year’s earnings. 


1 G.G. Guide. An act to incorporate the new organization was passed the follow- 
ing year. Stat. of Sask., 17 Geo. V, c. 84, 1927. 

? Report of U. F. C. Trading Department, in Western Producer, April 7, 1927. 

3 Western Producer, March 31, 1927. 
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III. ReEsutts oF CoOPERATIVE TRADING IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


( It will be seen from the foregoing review that codperative trad \ 
| ing in Western Canada has been a form of producers’ rather than | 
of consumers’ codperation. The primary aim has been to reduce 
costs of farm production rather than to lower living costs. It has | 
represented a reaction against what has been regarded as exploita- | 
{ tion by manufacturers and merchants, on whom the farmer has. 
been dependent for his supplies, as the organization of farmers’ | 
elevator companies and wheat pools was actuated by the desire to 
reduce or eliminate dependence on the ‘‘Elevator Combine” and \ 
|) Grain Exchange dealers. The promotion of wholesale codperative 
trading has been undertaken, not by local societies acting collec- 
tively, but as a subsidiary enterprise of centralized farmers’ organ- 
izations established for other purposes. With the Grain Grower’s 
Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company, codperative supply was carried on incidentally to the 
primary business of grain marketing and elevator operation. 
With the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, the Trading 
Department developed as a commercial adjunct to the basic ob- 
jects of protection, education, and mutual aid. In all cases, how- 
ever, these enterprises were undertaken in response to widespread 
and repeated demands from shareholders or members, expressed 
both through locals and through general meetings. 
Relations between Central and Local Bodies. — Of the three or- 
ganizations which entered the field of codperative supply in 1913- 
14 each exemplified a different organic and financial relationship 
between the central and local bodies. The Grain Growers’ Grain | 
Company, at the outset, conducted its supply business mainly | 
with Grain Growers’ or United Farmers’ locals in the three | 
provinces. Although the participating members of these local | 
associations were also frequently shareholders of the company, | 
the locals as such had no corporate investment in it, nor any direct | 
voice in its trading policy. Its supply operations were financed | 
from its paid- up, capital and reserves accumulated from grain-_ 
handling profits. While quoting the lowest possible cash prices to” 
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locals, or to farmers purchasing on a mail-order basis, no patron- 
age dividends were distributed. Any profits derived from the 
company’s supply operations went into its general earnings, and 
all losses had to be met out of its general reserves. Except, there- 
fore, that the company was owned entirely by farmers, and that 
a large proportion of its patrons were also its shareholders, its 
trading relations with locals were not essentially different from 
that of any other commercial company. 

In the case of the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company the relationship was more direct. Its shareholders’ 
locals purchased supplies through a company with which they 
were organically and financially identified, and obtained distribu- 
tion through the codperative elevator around which each was or- 
ganized.1 With the general extension of the Alberta plan through- 
out the United Grain Growers’ organization after 1917, share- 
holders’ locals engaged in coéperative buying were able to make 
direct representation, through their secretaries, or through dele- 
gates at the annual meetings. Here, however, trading operations 
and finances were only one of many enterprises reported on, and 
they were not discussed separately by those directly interested. 
The United Grain Growers’ supply business thus showed a rela- 
tively high degree of centralization. It did not depend on its own 
locals directly or exclusively for either finance or patronage, and 
its commitments and its methods were proximately determined 
by the general directorate of the company. While these condi- 
tions gave the company’s management greater freedom, ‘they like- 
wise imposed a greater assumption of risk. 

In the case of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
the aim had been to have its Trading Department bear the same 
organic and financial relationship to the local codperative associ- 
ations as the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Soci- 
eties to their local codperative stores. In Great Britain, however, 
the wholesale societies were the joint creations of a considerable 

* The company also traded directly with U. F. A. locals at points where it did not 
maintain elevators. With a view to establishing closer relations between Central 
and locals, the company held a special conference at Calgary during 1917, between 


its Co-operative Department and secretaries of U. F. A. and A. F.C. E. Co. locals 
engaged in codperative trading. A. F. C. E. Co., 1917, pp. 15, 16. 
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number of well-established local codperative trading bodies whose 
members’ support was ensured through share subscription and 
patronage dividend distribution. In Saskatchewan the Grain 
Growers’ locals had not been organized originally for trading 
purposes. Legal incorporation for such objects had to be pro- 
moted to a large extent by the Central itself. Few of the local 
associations carried permanent stocks of their own or commanded 
funded trading capital. In most cases members merely combined 
for occasional carload orders distributed from track. A Central 
based on such constituents was obviously limited in the sources 
of its capital and handicapped by uncertainty and irregularity of 
patronage. Hence it was that the association found it necessary, 
in 1919, to appeal to individual farmer investors, and to delegate 
control largely to a separate trading convention of such subscrib- 
ers. The weakness and instability of local trading societies was 
undoubtedly one of the chief limiting factors in the association’s 
business development. It meant that the Central, with restricted 
capital, had to bear the risk of contracting for goods in advance, 
without an assured outlet or alternative channel of disposal. 
Methods of Distribution. — Four different methods of coépera- 
tive supply were undertaken at one time or other by the com- 
panies and the association. The first was that of central pur- 
chasing on a commission basis, as followed originally by the 
Alberta Company and the S. G. G. A., and by the Grain Growers’ 
Company in the first phase of its farm-machinery and lumber 
business. This involved merely the placing of assembled orders 
with manufacturers or established wholesalers for direct shipment 
to local groups, for which a purchasing commission was charged 
by the central office. The second method was that of carrying 
stocks of such staples as flour and feed, coal, posts and twine, in 
elevator warehouses, handled by company elevator agents who 
received a commission on their sales. The third form was mail- 
order supply, involving catalogue issues and maintenance of 
stocks of general supplies in central warehouses. The fourth and 
most ambitious method consisted in undertaking supply at the 
source, as in the case of the U. G. G. Sawmills. The first method 
involved the minimum capital commitment and risk assumption. 
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Its limitations lay in not permitting immediate delivery of orders, 
or direct contact with purchasers. The second method has, in 
general, proved a satisfactory adjunct to elevator operation, 
affording a supplementary use of country houses and personnel, 
and affording personal contact with patrons. The range of com- 
modities capable of being handled in this way was limited, how- 
ever, and its service was confined to farmers accessible to com- 
pany elevator points. The third method was attempted under 
abnormal conditions, and the inventory losses sustained by the 
U. G. G. Co-operative Department and the Saskatchewan Trad- 
ing Central were shared in greater or less degree by most business 
concerns at that period, especially those dependent on farmer 
patronage. Apart, however, from the complications of abnormal 
price fluctuations, the attempt to supply complete lines of general 
merchandise from central warehouses involved grave risks. Such 
diversified operations not only call for greatly enlarged capital 
investment, but also involve greater proportionate overhead 
costs than the handling of bulk lines.! Here, too, the farmers’ 
trading departments were exposed to the direct competition of 
established wholesale and mail-order houses with greater capital 
resources, larger turnovers, and more extensive and diversified 
outlets. As to the method of supply at the source, the sawmill 
experience of the Grain Growers’ Company served chiefly to 
bring home — under abnormal conditions, it is true — the risks 
and difficulties of even so relatively simple a form of manufactur- 
ing as lumber production, and to demonstrate that the most ef- 
fective means of reducing the cost of supplies does not necessarily 
lie in attempting independent production. Had the directors of 
the U. G. G. acted on the reiterated requests and resolutions of - 
shareholders, the company would have been involved in the man- 
ufacture of farm implements, and the operation of coal mines and 
flour mills as well as of sawmills.?, While the latter experience was 

1 “Those branches of the business which have entailed proportionately the 
greatest outlay for accounting, correspondence, advertising, adjustments, credits, 
etc., have been those which were purchased by our members in small volume orders. 
The office expense on a fifty-dollar order was often as great as on a car of coal or 


flour.” —S. G. G. A., Executive Report, 1920. 
2US Gi Gs to2ny ps2. 
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a costly one, its significance appears to have been fully appreciated 
by directors and shareholders. 

Codperative Results. — Distribution of dividends on purchases 
is generally regarded as an essential feature of coéperative trad- 
ing. No such dividends have ever been distributed by the Grain 
Growers’ Company, while the only extent to which such policy 
was carried out by the S. G. G. A. was the crediting to debenture- 
holding locals during the years 1914-17 of patronage dividends of 
from 1 to 17 per cent (aggregating $17,000) on account of deben- 
ture subscriptions. While returns to patrons were out of the 
question during the years in which heavy departmental losses 
were sustained, and in which reserve and capital impairment had 
to be restored, the general absence of such distribution in more 
favorable years represented an adaptation to circumstances in 
Western Canada, rather than a compromise of codperative princi- 
ple.t The grain grower was interested primarily in getting his 
supplies at lower prices than those charged by local dealers. He 
was rarely prepared, like the British trade union codperator, to 
pay the prevailing price to his codperative agency, and await an 
uncertain, deferred refund on the amount of his season’s pur- 
chases. If farmers, whether buying individually or collectively, 
were quoted lower prices by regular dealers, they were prone to 
divert their patronage to such sellers. In so far, therefore, as the 
company and the association found it necessary to offer immedi- 
ate savings to farmers and farmers’ purchasing associations, they 
reduced their capacity to distribute subsequent patronage divi- 
dends. Such surpluses as might be realized where goods were 
handled on such narrow margins, were in most cases utilized 
either for expanding supply services or replacing previous losses. 

1 The question of patronage was given serious consideration at the time of the 
amalgamation of the G. G. G. Co. and the Alberta “‘Co-op.” A careful study was 
made of the Rochdale system as practised in European countries, and in 1918 
an interprovincial committee was sent by the U. G. G. to investigate the experience 
of farmers’ organizations in several American states in applying patronage distribu- 
tion in connection with codperative elevators and trading associations. In making its 
report, the committee expressed the view that ‘“‘in planning for the future we should 
not allow our enthusiasm and admiration for the system practised in older countries 


to interfere with our changing the plan of operation so as to make it adaptable to 
Western conditions on the farm.” U. G. G., 1918, pp. 58, 59. 
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Although wholesale codperative trading operations as con- 
ducted in Western Canada resulted in a very considerable net 
curtailment of the reserves of the United Grain Growers and a 
60 per cent impairment in the debenture capital of the S. G. G. A., 
and although no cash patronage dividends were ever distributed 
by either organization, very substantial benefits were undoubtedly 
realized in lowered cost of supplies, not merely to farmers buying 
through the company and the association, but also to growers 
purchasing from regular middlemen who were compelled to meet 
the competition of the farmer-owned agencies. While the indirect 
results of the latter’s participation are not capable of any precise 
measurement, they have certainly had the effect of narrowing 
very appreciably and generally trading margins on such supplies 
as flour, coal, twine, lumber, and fencing materials. As in the 
case of grain marketing, the very existence, and the potential as 
well as the actual competition of farmer-owned middleman agen- 
cies, afford an alternative channel for obtaining farm supplies as 
well as selling farm products, which relieves the grower from ex- 
clusive dependence upon private dealers. At the same time, par- 
ticipation in the supply business has served to bring home to 
farmers the risks and difficulties of such operations, the value of 
middleman services, and the economic justification of protective 
margins and certain trade practices which the grain grower has 
been disposed to regard with suspicion. 

Such appreciation has probably been most manifest in connec- 
tion with the supply of farm machinery. The eight or nine years 
during which the Grain Growers’ Company operated its Machin- 
ery Department was an abnormal period, in which losses were 
more or less inevitable even with older established concerns. 
Quite apart, however, from these trying circumstances, the Grain 
Growers’ experiments demonstrated fairly conclusively that the 
spread between the factory prices and the farm prices of agricul- 
tural implements could not be substantially reduced without 
limiting the service to the farmer purchasers. They had found it 
necessary to follow the line companies in establishing district 
warehouses, local supply agents and demonstrators, between the 
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factory and the farm, and as each middleman service was pro- 
vided, an additional increment had to be made to the price. 
While the competition of the U. G. G. tended to narrow margins 
on farm implements and to offer substantial savings to farmers 
who found the mail-order plan satisfactory, more far-reaching 
benefits to Western grain growers in connection with farm ma- 
chinery have been obtained through non-commercial methods. 
Provincial legislation regulating the sale of farm machinery, as 
secured by farmers’ associations, have tended to remove legiti- 
mate grievances in connection with implement notes and supply 
of repair parts.! With their strong Progressive representation in 
the federal Parliament, Western farmers have also been able in 
post-war years to secure further tariff reductions on farm ma- 
chinery,” and the restoration of pre-war freight rates on farm 
implements shipped from Eastern Canada.’ 

Conclusion. — Codperative supply as conducted by Western 
Grain Growers’ organizations has served three classes of purchas- 
ers — cooperative stores, codperative purchasing associations, 
and farmers buying individually. The organization and operation 
of codperative stores calls for much more capital and considerably 
greater codperative solidarity, than the intermittent transactions 
of purchasing associations. In many cases the former have de- 
veloped out of the latter, and there appears to be a growing feel- 
ing, particularly in Saskatchewan, that the carrying of continu- 
ous stocks and general lines is a codperative consummation to be 
aimed at. With certain outstanding local exceptions, the record 
of codperative trading societies in Western Canada has shown a 
high degree of mortality and instability, arising out of such causes 
as inadequate capital and membership, inexperienced manage- 
ment, faulty accounting, unreliable patronage, and lack of soli- 

1 See supra, p. 302. 

2 Under the budget of 1922 duties on reapers, binders and mowers were reduced 
from 124 to ro per cent. Under the tariff amendments of 1924 they were still 
further lowered to 6 per cent. Corresponding reductions were made on other farm 


implements, and the sales tax was removed both on implements and on materials 


entering into their manufacture. 
’ 3 Through restoration of ‘‘Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement” rates. Can. Annual 


Review, 1922, pp. 237-240. 
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darity among members.! Most of the societies were organized 
during the war, so that the period of operation has been an ab- 
normal one, on the whole. Despite the ephemeral career of many 
of these local trading organizations, considerable real progress 
has been made in Saskatchewan, under the educational and pro- 
motive work of the Grain Growers’ Association and the provincial 
Co-operation and Markets Branch, under whose auspices annual 
conferences of codperative society managers and secretaries are 
held. As evidenced by recent conferences and negotiations, a suf- 
ficient number of codperative societies appear to have demon- 
strated their stability and usefulness to warrant establishment of 
a wholesale agency of their own on Rochdale lines. While this 
will presumably be effected by taking over the Trading Depart- 
ment of the U. F. C., it will probably be developed eventually 
along interprovincial lines.? 

On the whole the growth of codperative stores in Western 
Canada is likely to be slow, and their importance limited. The 
difficulties of securing adequate trading capital where settlement 
is sparse, and farmers as a class are borrowers, the competition of 
mail-order houses as well as of better stocked local stores; wide- 
spread dependence on credit purchasing; the preference generally 
shown for immediate savings in the form of lower prices rather 
than the prospect of deferred and uncertain patronage dividends; 
the heterogeneity of a predominantly immigrant population: all 
these factors serve to make the organization of codperative stores 
more difficult and their operation more precarious than in the 
older countries of Europe, where they have been developed by 
wage earners in urban centers, or by farmers living in village com- 
munities rather than on isolated farmsteads. The most advan- 
tageous form of codperative trading by farmers in Western 
Canada will probably continue to lie in collective purchasing of 
bulk supplies, such as coal, flour, twine, oils, lumber, and fencing 

* See lists of dissolutions of associations in annual reports of Commissioner of 
Co-operation and Markets. In 1919 the number of active associations reporting 
was 350. In 1926, the number had fallen to 258. 

* Representatives of the Co-operative Buying Associations of Alberta and Mani- 


toba attended the conference between the committees of the Co-operative Trading 
Associations of Saskatchewan and the U. F. C., referred to above, PP. 311, 312. 
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materials, in which the savings of carload shipment and direct 
handling can be realized. Whether these are distributed at track- 
side, or through farmers’ elevators or codperative stores, depends 
on conditions of local organization. 

While the Codperative Supplies Department of the United 
Grain Growers as conducted at present is codperative in little 
more than name, its operations are of very considerable service 
and competitive benefit to farmers, and afford a means of supply 
through a farmer-owned agency to such farmers as prefer to order 
individually or are not members of associations identified with 
the projected Co-operative Wholesale Society. Although the 
wholesale supply business of the U. G. G. is not organized or 
operated on Rochdale lines, the company nevertheless has to its 
credit the record of having pioneered on a bold and extensive 
scale in the field of grain growers’ codperative supply, and of hav- 
ing by its services and competition done much to reduce the more 
palpable disabilities to which the Western farmer has been ex- 
posed as a buyer as well as a seller. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BUSINESS RESULTS OF GRAIN GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


I. PosiTION OF FARMERS’ COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 


Since the precarious launching of Partridge’s little Grain Growers’ 
Company in 1906, the evolution of grain-marketing enterprises 
by the farmers of Western Canada has been marked by four suc- 
cessive phases. In the first, from 1906 to 1911, the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company alone was in the field, functioning merely as a 
farmer-owned commission and grain-trading agency, operating 
on the Grain Exchange and engaging experimentally in the export 
business. The second phase, 1911-23, was characterized by the 
participation of grain growers in country and terminal elevator 
operation, as well as in commission handling, and in large-scale 
export trade. The institution on semi-public lines, of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company in 1911, was followed 
in 1912 by the leasing of the Manitoba government elevator sys- 
tem to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and in 1914 by the 
organization of the Alberta Farmers’ Codperative Elevator Com- 
pany. With the amalgamation in 1917 of the two latter concerns, 
the field was occupied for the next six years by the two central- 
ized and integrated farmers’ companies, the United Grain Grow- 
ers and the Saskatchewan “Co-op.” The third phase, 1923-25, 
is marked by the advent of the provincial wheat pools, operating 
under handling arrangements with the farmer-owned and regular 
line elevator companies. The fourth phase is characterized by the 
entry of the pools themselves into subsidiary elevator operation, 
involving the absorption in 1926 of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op”’ 
by the Saskatchewan Pool. At the present, therefore, there are 
eight separately incorporated farmers’ grain-marketing institu- 
tions operating in Western Canada. Seven of these, embracing 
the three provincial pools with their respective elevator sub- 
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sidiaries and their joint Central Selling Agency, form one unified 
system. The other, and the senior organization, the United Grain 
Growers, represents a continuation of the earlier type, operating, 
however, under special arrangements with the pool system and 
pursuing a modified codperative policy of its own. During the 
crop year 1925-26 — the last in which the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op”’ 
functioned as a distinct organization — the pools and the two 
farmers’ elevator companies together handled 258,000,000 bushels 
of grain,’ equivalent to 56 per cent of the total grain inspections 
in Western Canada.” 

In the present chapter an attempt is made to estimate and com- 
pare the commercial and financial results of the operations of the 
various farmer-owned grain-marketing institutions through the 
phases noted. 

Record of Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 1906-12. — During 
the half-dozen years in which the original Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company operated purely as a grain-trading concern, without | 
any elevators of its own, its capital requirements were relatively | 
small, and its risks comparatively slight, once its position on the \- 
Grain Exchange had been reestablished. The rapid growth of | 
its paid-up capital, and its investment relations with the Home 
Bank, greatly facilitated the financing of its Grain Exchange oper- 
ations and permitted early entrance into the export business. Its 
earnings during this period were derived mainly from its selling 
commissions, augmented by profits from export shipments and 
the handling of street grain purchased at Manitoba government 
elevator points. While the company investment in the Grain 
Growers’ Guide was not at this time a source of profit, it was of 
great value in keeping the company before the farmers as the 
champion of their right to participate in the grain trade. As the 
only farmers’ grain company in the field at this time, it tended to 

attract the investment participation and patronage of all those 
growers who were anxious to terminate their dependence upon 
private middlemen agencies in the marketing of their grain. 

1 After making allowance for pool grain handled through U. G. G. and Saskatche- 
wan “Co-op” elevators. 


2 For 1925-26 these amounted to 353,850,670 bushels of wheat and 107,220,000 
bushels of coarse grains. Canadian Grain Trade Year Book, 1925-26. 
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The business results of the operations of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company during this period are indicated by the following 
figures: 


TaBLE VI. Recorp oF G. G. G. Co., 1906-1912 


Capital Grain ir 
Receipts Profits Dividends 
(At Ley of ven) (Bushels) per cent 
TQOO OF ciicitraere $11,795 2,340,000 $790 7 
EQO8-OO. a ietetaccsideahe 20,385 4,990,541 30,190 40* 
TQO8—OO0 sh vemieiead errs 120,708 7,043,146 52,902 30* 
TOOQHLOM ccoieet hepstssayoners 202,957 16,332,540 95,063 15 
TOLOn LU meee eines 492,062 18,845,305 69,575 Io 
TOLI=T 2 eet rere «7s 586,472 27,775,000 121,614 Io 


* Stock dividends. 


The very circumstances which had prevented the carrying out 
of the original intention of paying patronage dividends reacted to 
the financial interests of the company, and indirectly, of growers 
themselves. Reinvestment of earnings in the company offered 
greater possibilities of economic return to farmers then minute 
individual distributions. The sound policy of the directors in 
applying the large profits of the second and third years to the 
payment of the uncalled portion of the subscribed capital, and in 
carrying large surpluses to reserve in succeeding years, served to 
place the company in a position where in the next period it could 
undertake upon its own resources the operation of both country 
and terminal elevators, and finance other enterprises in the inter- 
ests of grain growers. : 

Competitive Position of Farmers’ Elevator Companies. — In the 
first year of grain growers’ participation in the elevator business 
(1911-12), the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
operated 46 country houses. In the following year its system 
had expanded to include 137 elevators, while the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company assumed the operation of 135 elevators leased 
from the Manitoba government. When the Saskatchewan 
“Co-op” was taken over by the Saskatchewan Pool in 1926, after 
fifteen years of successful operation, its elevator system embraced 
451 country houses, with lakehead terminals, owned or leased, 
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having a combined capacity of 15,000,000 bushels, and a 2,000,000 
bushel transfer elevator at Buffalo. At the same date the United 
Grain Growers operated 382 country houses throughout the 
three Prairie Provinces, and terminals of 3,100,000 bushels ca- 
pacity. Between them the two companies maintained elevators 
at 830 of the 1717 country elevator stations in Western Canada. 
Together they controlled almost 20 per cent of all country ele- 
vators, and over 28 per cent of the total lakehead storage. 

The competitive position of the farmers’ elevator companies in 
the grain trade of Western Canada is perhaps best indicated by 
the record of the proportion of total grain marketings handled by 
them from year to year. 


TaBLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL GRAIN INSPECTIONS HANDLED BY 
FARMERS’ ELEVATOR COMPANIES, 1912-26 


(Millions of bushels) 


Year I 2 3 4 Year I 2 3 4 
RODUAT 2. ser PUSS ~~ eel aly G4 TQIQ—20- 24.5 20.3 20% 21.7% 
XO} Wel Ge renee BOOmE 2.0 2A ret 7.0 1020-21 9530105925.01) 264 0623-2 
POLST Ant. es 337k OS 203.0 20.2 TOPRIM) LRA Ae Suid ph iets! 
MOTAST S raciace 2 mets 7a 153 24.5 1922-23 32.9 42.9 380 20.0 
TOUS =T6 a. ese OF 7a ARs 2333 9.33.3 1923-24 47.2 51.8 504 19.7 
FOLO=P7 «5500 44.1 34.6 305 25.8 1924-25 30.9 30.6 310 19.8 
5 Ko) dy oo ¢: Se 20:0 27.09.2305 24:0 1925-26 43.0 52.6 460 20.8 
EQIS—10. ... 6. 22,2) 20.0 155 23:6 


Column 1. Handled by Grain Growers’ Grain Co., 1911-17, and by Alberta 
“Co-op”’ (1914-17); United Grain Growers, 1918-26. 
Column 2. Handled by Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. 
Column 3. Total grain inspections, Western Division: 
tgo1-17, Fiscal year ending March 31. 
1918-24, Year ending Aug. 31. 
1925-26, Year ending July 31. 
Column 4. Percentage of grain inspections handled by farmers’ companies. 

Note. Columns 1 and 2 include grain handled through company country ele- 
vators, plus grain shipped over platform on consignment to company commission 
departments. — For the years 1924-25, and 1925-20, approximately half of the two 
companies’ total handlings represented pool grain. 
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II. Bustness PoLicres AND FINANCIAL REcorpDs OF U. G. G. 
AND SASKATCHEWAN ‘‘CO-OP”’ 


The competitive status of the farmers’ companies as a group in 
the Canadian grain trade having been noted, it is instructive to 
examine next their business records in comparison with one an- 
other during their parallel existence. While the economic results 
to Western grain growers of their operations are not to be mea- 
sured merely by their financial records, the latter are significant, 
both as a business test of their respective policies, and as a meas- 
ure of the direct returns to farmer shareholders. Although the 
corporate existence of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company has been terminated, the liquidation of its assets, 
which is still in process, involves the distribution of the capita- 
lized equity accruing to its shareholders from its fifteen years of 
operation, which thus have a retrospective as well as comparative 
significance. 

Comparative Financial Results. —Table VIII shows the profits 
earned and dividends paid by the two companies during their 
parallel existence, the growth of their reserves, and the ratio of 
their profits to their paid-up capital and reserves. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Company was already a strongly 
established concern when the Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company was launched, and the amalgamation of the Alberta 
Co-operative with the former, in 1917, brought about a two-thirds 
increase in the assets of the united company.! While the earnings 
of both the farmers’ companies have been subject to the vari- 
ations inherent in a business where handling rates are fixed, and 
where the volume of turnover is primarily governed by nature’s 
annual crop response, it will be seen that the Saskatchewan 
“Co-op” was able to show a more consistent earning record and 
an uninterrupted accumulation of reserves. 

The superior financial record of the younger company is at- 
tributable mainly to two factors. In the first place, it enjoyed 
the very substantial advantage of being able to finance its aggres- 
sive elevator construction programme upon a 15 per cent paid-up 


1 See supra, p. 175. 
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TaBLE VIII. Frnancrat RECoRD oF FARMERS’ COMPANTES, 1912-26 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co. Saskatchewan “Co-op.” 
Fiscal Prokt a ct = % 
CEE s Reserve I 2 Profits Reserves I 2 3 
Ior2 | $121,614 90,000 | 18 | Io 52,461 Bice 30 6 |$3.00 
1913 | 164,332 162,575 | 20] 10 || 168,987 51,727 | 60 8 | 3.00 
IQt4 | 151,081 200,000 | I5 | 10 || 286,182 116,290 | 57 8 | 3.00 
IQI5 | 226,963 340,000 | 19 | 10 || 133,746 286,834 | 17 8 | 2.00 
1916 | 572,804 600,000 | 34 | 10 || 557,795 322,973 | 58 | 8 | 6.00 
1917 | 607,899 601,662 | 32 | 10 || 350,753 612,436 | 23 8 | 2.50 
United Grain Growers Lid. 
1918 | 441,760 | 1,500,000 |13 | 10 || 124,811 979,831 Gnines 
1919 | 148,549 | 1,500,000 | 4 6 | 193,599 | 1,069,501 | 9 | 8] ... 
1920 | 463,675 | 1,750,000 |16 8 || 224,989 1,233,119 9 8 | 5.00 
IQ2ZI | 233,743 | 1,765,000 | 5.5} 61] 270,414 | 1,190,622 | rz Or [leaner 
1922 | 118,350* | 1,200,000 | 3 ae 403,057 1,434,359 | 16 8 | 3.50 
1023; |. 532,172 - | 4,200,6343|13 8 || 442,212 | 1,624,095 | 13 | 8] 2.00 
1924 | 552,443 | 1,203,017 |13.5| 8 || 475,534 | 2,284,463 | 12] 8 | 4.50 
1925 | 418,574 | 1,203,182 |t0 | 8 || 377,872 | 2,378,439 | 8| 8| ... 
1926 | 676,378 | 1,450,000 |16.4| 8 || 825,547 2,608,412 | 15 8 
* Loss. 


Column 1. Percentage net profits to paid-up capital and reserve. 
Column 2. Cash dividends paid per cent. 
Column 3. Stock dividends distributed from surplus. 


Note. 


In the case of the U. G. G. the figures given are those of the parent company- 
The results of the operations of subsidiaries are shown only in so far as 
dividends paid by them enter into the earnings of the parent company, or 
as the latter’s reserve has been augmented or impaired through the ab- 
sorption of subsidiary surpluses or losses. 


margin, thanks to the availability of Saskatchewan government 
loans.! This permitted it to take advantage of the rapid expansion 
of grain acreage in Saskatchewan resulting from the threefold 
conjuncture of rising immigration, rapid railway construction, 


1 See supra, p. 104. While the annual interest payments constituted a large item 
in the expenses of the Saskatchewan ‘“‘Co-op,” the rate was low— 5 to 53 per cent. 
The company, moreover, was saved the expense of marketing bonds of its own, and 
its interest payments on each loan were subject to progressive reduction, as the 5 
per cent repayments of principal were made each year to the provincial treasury. 
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and the introduction of Marquis wheat.1 Under these conditions 
the double earnings of elevator and commission department hand- 
lings bore an unusually high proportion to the shareholders’ in- 
vested capital in the early years. Prior to 1916 the country ele- 
vators operated by the Grain Growers’ Grain Company were 
practically limited to those leased from the Manitoba govern- 
ment.? Not only did these involve fixed charges of considerable 
magnitude, but they were located in a province in which the 
grain-growing acreage had become relatively stationary, and in 
which elevator competition was especially keen. Until the com- 
pany was able, in 1916, to finance out of its own resources the 
construction and purchase of elevators in Saskatchewan, its par- 
ticipation in business from that province was limited mainly to 
the handling of platform consignments through its commission 
department and leased terminal. 

Financial Resulis of U. G. G. Subsidiary Enterprises. —'The 
second and more significant factor affecting the financial records 
of the two companies has been the difference in the business pol- 
icies pursued. The Saskatchewan “Co-op” consistently concen- 
trated its resources and efforts upon grain marketing,* whereas 
the Grain Growers’ Company has engaged in various subsidiary 
enterprises, undertaken with a view to serving the economic in- 
terests of Western farmers, rather than to enhancing the profits 
of the company. As shown in the preceding chapter, the opera- 
tion of the Farm Supplies and Machinery Departments, while 
yielding small profits during most of the war-time period, involved 
heavy deflationary losses, which resulted in a considerable im-: 
pairment of the company’s surplus, more than $150,000 being 
written down on this account alone in 1922.4 Of the eight sub- 
sidiary concerns organized by the Grain Growers’ Company, only 
two—the Grain Growers’ Export Company Limited and the 


1 By 1908 the crop acreage of Saskatchewan exceeded that of Manitoba and 
Alberta combined. 

2 See supra, pp. 157, 158. 

3 The directors, it will be recalled, gave serious consideration at one time to 
undertaking the handling of farm supplies through their elevators, on behalf of 
the S. G. G. A. See supra, p. 297. 

49U; GIGi71020, p.163; 1022; patos 
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Grain Growers’ Export Company, Inc. (New York) — have on 
the whole proved financially profitable to the parent company. 
These export subsidiaries have, of course, been directly associated 
with the company’s grain business, and were paralleled by similar 
organizations on the part of the Saskatchewan ‘“‘Co-op.”’? The 
fortunes of the other six subsidiaries of the United Grain Growers 
may be appropriately considered at this point. 

Public Press and Grain Growers’ Guide. — The Public Press 
Limited, established in 1909, primarily to publish the Grain 
Growers’ Guide, paid its first dividend only in 1920. Although 
operating on a self-supporting basis during the difficult post-war 
period, it was not until 1926 that it was again able to contribute 
to the investment income of the parent company. It possesses one 
of the best-equipped commercial printing plants in Western 
Canada. The Grain Growers’ Guide Publishing Company was 
incorporated as a distinct subsidiary of the Public Press Limited, 
with a view to separating the publication of the Guide from the 
general printing business, and placing both on a self-supporting 
basis. Up to that time the Guzde had been annually subsidized by 
the parent company.‘ Since its separate incorporation, the Guide 
has been able on the whole to pay its way, although not consti- 
tuting a source of profit to the main company. As the journal of 
the Grain Growers’ Movement, and as an educational medium, 
the Guide is, however, an asset whose value cannot be measured 
by its financial earnings. Since its change in 1926 from a weekly 
to a semi-monthly journal, its circulation has greatly increased, 
being now in excess of 120,000. 


1 In 1914-15 the New York Export agency made a profit of $530,000 (G. G. G. 
Co., 1915, p. 23). Under conditions of war-time grain control in Canada and the 
U. S., the earnings of the export companies were more or less nominal (see supra, 
Pp. 160). In 1920, however, of $120,000 received by the parent company as dividends 
from investments in subsidiaries, $100,000 was contributed by the New York com- 
pany (U. G. G., 1920, pp. 8, 15). In 1920-21 the profits earned by the two export 
subsidiaries amounted to $382,000 (U. G. G., 1921, pp. 12, 13). 

2 See supra, pp. 181-185. 

3 U. G. G., 1920, p. 11. 

4 The amount of money invested by the G. G. G. Co. in building up the Guide, 
and taking care of its losses up to that time, amounted to approximately $150,000. 


U. G. G., 1919, p. 18. 
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United Grain Growers’ Securities Limited. —'The United Grain 
Growers’ Securities Limited, organized as a subsidiary in 1918, 
with a view to functioning as a farmers’ real-estate, insurance, and 
trust company,! has for the most part failed to realize the expec- 
tations on which it was established, and until quite recently has 
been operated at.a great loss. Its first enterprise, the handling 
of farm lands on a commission basis, was launched at an unfavor- - 
able time in a field where specialized competition was particularly 
active.2 The Land Commission branch was finally closed out in 
1920-21, having incurred a loss in each year of its operation.’ 
The Insurance Department, in handling the writing of practically 
all insurance on the extensive properties of the United Grain 
Growers Limited and its subsidiaries, has been of some advan- 
tage to the company. As representative of several large insur- 
ance companies, the U. G. G. Securities, working largely through 
company elevator operators as local agents, has been steadily ex- 
tending its insurance business with farmers, placing, though not 
itself underwriting, hail, fire, accident, health, and life policies.* 
Operating purely as an insurance agency, this subsidiary has 
been able to pay dividends to the parent company during the 


1U. G. G., 1918, p. 26. 

? The purpose in initiating a Land Department was to offer farm owners an 
alternative to selling their lands through private real estate dealers, who, in taking 
options on farm properties, were frequently able to obtain an undue portion of 
the selling price for themselves. The restriction on emigration from the United 
States arising out of the Military Draft law of 1917, the failure of agricultural im- 
migration from Europe to develop after the Armistice, and the operations of the 
Soldier Settlement Board, followed by the decline in land values after 1920, afforded 
highly unfavorable market conditions for the development of a land commission 
business, in which the company lacked both direct local contact with farm owners 
and established connections with land seekers. The Land Department appears, 
however, to have been of considerable service to individual farm buyers and sellers. 
U. G. G., 1918, 1919,. 1921. 

3 U. G. G., 1921, p. 15; 1922, p. II. 

“ The Insurance Department developed out of the request of the U. F. A. in 1918 
that the company should undertake to handle hail insurance in Alberta. Having 
secured a general insurance agency, the company found it advantageous to place 
its own policies through this branch of the Securities Company. An Investment 


Department was also operated for a short time, to handle investments and estates 
for farmers. U. G. G. 1921, p. 15. 
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past three years.’ So far as the farmer is concerned, however, the 
U. G. G. Securities, on its present basis, would not seem to offer 
any distinctive service that may not be supplied equally well by 
reputable competing agencies. 

United Grain Growers (British Columbia) Limited. — The 
United Grain Growers (B. C.) Limited represented a reorganiza- 
tion in 1918 of the agency which the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany had established at New Westminster, B. C., as far back as 
1913.” While the parent company controlled the majority of the 
stock,* a number of shares were also held by British Columbia 
farmers. The coast subsidiary’s business consisted chiefly in the 
handling of feed and general farm supplies required by British 
Columbia farmers. Only so far as it afforded an outlet for sacked 
grain and feed from Alberta was it a marketing agency. The 
United Grain Growers (B. C.) Limited was able to show small 
profits each year until 1920~-21.* when reckless buying and credit 
extensions by the manager, in combination with the severe post- 
war depression on the Pacific coast, resulted in such serious losses 
that the United Grain Growers’ directors — who had experienced 
considerable difficulty in effectively supervising a subsidiary lo- 
cated at such distance from headquarters — decided to dispose 
of this investment. As farmers’ organizations in British Columbia 
with whom negotiations were conducted, were not in a financial 
position to take over the business, the property was sold in 1921 
to a private concern at a fair value.’ Inventory depreciation and 
bad debts made it necessary, however, for the parent company to 
apply $30,000 from general reserve to take up these losses.® 

United Grain Growers’ Sawmills, Limited. — The subsidiary 
which has proved most embarrassing financially to the parent 
company has undoubtedly been the U. G. G. Sawmills. The cir- 

1 U. G. G., 1925, p. 12; 1926, p. II; 1927, Pp. 32, 57- 

2 See supra, p. 156. U. G. G., 1918, p. 27. Following the reorganization the 
head office was moved to Vancouver, and branches established at twelve country 
points. U.G. G., 1919, p. 19. 

3 The parent company’s investment in 1920 stood at $75,000, U. G. G., 1920, p. 15. 

4 U. G. G., 1918-20. 5 U.G.G., 1921, pp. 18, 19. 

6 U.G.G., 1922, p.16. The sum of $36,000 had also been written off against the 
agency in 1916. G. G. G. Co., 1916, p. 9. 
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cumstances connected with the acquisition and development of 
the company’s British Columbia timber limit have been discussed 
elsewhere.! The investment in this enterprise, standing in 1920 at 
$850,000, represented expenditure under conditions of greatly 
inflated cost, and constituted an asset of highly non-liquid char- 
acter. Mistakes made in the location of the mill site and logging 
railways,” labor difficulties, and the destruction of the greater 
part of the mill plant by fire in 1925, were merely local aggrava- 
tions of the generally depressed conditions which have prevailed 
since 1920 in the Western Canadian lumber industry. Losses of 
varying proportions have been sustained in every year of opera- 
tion by the U. G. G. Sawmills, and in 1922 the parent company’s 
reserve was written down by $200,000 to take care of impairment 
in this investment.*® Since the fire in 1925 the company has been 
engaged in working off existing stocks of logs and lumber. Al- 
though an independent appraisal in 1926 placed the salvage value 
of stocks and equipment at $100,000, the directors decided to 
write off the whole amount, namely, $650,000, at which the saw- 
mill investment was carried in the company’s books — such a 
step being made possible without reduction of reserve, through 
revaluation of other assets.* In reporting the liquidation of this 
subsidiary to the shareholders, President Crerar made the follow- 
ing obituary comment: ‘‘The heavy loss that has resulted from 
this venture, which was entered upon by the company many years 
ago in an effort to improve conditions surrounding the sale of 
lumber, simply emphasizes the need of the most cafeful con- 
sideration of any new ventures that may be undertaken, no 
matter what benefits they may seek to give in improving any set 
of conditions.” ® 

Thus, of the various subsidiary departments and companies of 
the United Grain Growers, only those connected with its export 
business have been financially profitable on the whole. The Grain 
Growers’ Guide had to be subsidized during the greater part of its 
career, and the U. G. G. Securities was frequently a source of loss, 

See supra pp. 305, 306. 2UNG, Gs 20, pat2sroess pax: 


1 
3 U.G.G., 1922, p. 16. * U. G. G., 1926, pp. 27, 28: 
5 U. G. G., 1926 p. 12. 
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although at the present time both of these, along with the Public 
Press, are moderately remunerative and useful auxiliaries. The 
Farm Machinery Department and the U. G. G. Sawmills, and, 
to a lesser degree, the British Columbia subsidiary, — however 
serviceable they may have been, directly or indirectly, to farmer 
purchasers, — have constituted a serious drain upon the financial 
resources of the parent company, and have all had to be liqui- 
dated. While the full losses arising out of these subsidiary under- 
takings are not shown in the above table, their effect upon the 
financial position of the parent company is impressively disclosed 
in the figures for 1922, when, for the first and only time in its his- 
tory, the Grain Growers’ Company registered a loss on its com- 
bined operations, and when its reserve had to be written down to 
the extent of $565,000 to take care of operating losses and depre- 
ciation of subsidiary assets.1 

The result is all the more significant when compared with the 
record of the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op” during the same period. At 
the outset of its corporate career on September 1, 1917, the 
United Grain Growers showed a combined reserve of $1,500,000, 
more than double that of the Saskatchewan Company at the same 
date (namely, $612,436). By the end of 1920 the former had been 
raised to $1,765,000. The readjustments of 1922 involved an im- 
pairment of fully one third, reducing it to $1,200,000, or $300,000 
less than the amount shown by the amalgamated company in 
1917, and nearly a quarter of a million dollars less than that of the 
Saskatchewan Company at the end of 1922. In other words, the 
reserve of the United Grain Growers at the close of the 1922 fiscal 
year was only four fifths of what it had been in 1917, while that 
of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” had been increased by 134 per cent 
within the same period. The grain handlings of the two companies 
showed a remarkably close correspondence during these years, so 
that the difference in financial showing may be almost entirely 
attributed to the policy of concentration upon grain marketing 
followed by the Saskatchewan “Co-op,” in contrast with the 

1 This included appropriations of $200,000 on account of U. G. G. Sawmills; 


$153,218 on account of Farm Machinery and Supplies Department; $30,000 to the 
B. C. Agency; and $ror,408 to Profit and Loss Account. U. G. G., 1922, p. 16. 
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policy of diversified codperative enterprise pursued by the older 
company during a time when general economic conditions could 
scarcely have been less favorable to such undertakings. Had it 
not been for the consistent action of the directors in building up 
reserves out of earnings from the company’s remunerative grain 
business, it is doubtful whether it would have survived the post- 
war losses arising out of its subsidiary commitments. As it is, the 
company has been able to rehabilitate its finances in an impres- 
sive manner, as reflected in the figures of the last five years. Al- 
though subject to competition from pool elevators, and although 
handling pool grain on a cost basis, the United Grain Growers was 
able in 1925-26 to show the largest profit in its history, amounting 
to $676,378.) 

Present Financial Position of U. G.-G.— In accordance with 
suggestions made at the annual meeting in 1925, an independent 
appraisal of the company’s assets was obtained in 1926 from the 
Canadian Appraisal Company. The report rendered by the latter 
placed the value of the company’s physical assets, in the form of 
elevators, warehouses, equipment, Public Press property, and so 
forth, at a figure $2,300,000 above that at which these were carried 
in the company’s books. On the other hand it appraised the 
U. G. G. Sawmills property (on a salvage basis) at $550,000 be- 
low, and the company’s real estate at $224,000 below, their book 
values; thus showing a net appreciation of $1,526,000. In the 
company’s statement for 1926 the entire book value of the U.G.G. 
Sawmills (namely, $650,000) was written off, and real éstate in- 
ventories reduced by $224,000. Other assets were written up by’ 
a corresponding amount, thus leaving an appraised surplus of 
over $1,400,000 as an “‘unbooked”’ asset.? 

The condensed balance sheet below shows the consolidated 
position of the United Grain Growers Limited and its subsidiaries, 
as of August 31, 19206. 

From the table it will be seen that the Shareholders equity 
amounts to apparently $4,125,000,° which is equivalent to $35.30 


1U. G. G., 1926, p. 18. 
2 U. G. G., 1926, pp. 16, 173 1927, p. 27, 28. 
* Represented by paid-up capital, general reserve, and surplus at, say, $755,000. 
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Assets 
GlirrenteASscismmnemr ene tee ees mn tes Wines $4,349,001 
Capital Assets (after giving effect to adjustments noted) —_7,101,so1 $11,451,492 
Liabilities 
Wurrentetabilitics aeewmyern cnt ee one tek eee 2,176,400 
Capital Liabilities (outstanding bonds, mortgages and 
RSDP U TES NU ei MORAN Leduc ag on a 2,006,906 
Capital Stock in Subsidiaries, not owned by U. G. G... 37,837 
Capital Stock: 
FAIMOUDE SUDSCLIDED 7 ohne eases oe bie $3,238,125 
JeNsetYO}DOOY SULT OF KG Lok Fe be 317,505 2,920,630 
Reserves: 
Grener alm eserve ctr nam Sete eee eee cl 1,450,000 
Depreciation Reserves................. 2,054,550 3,504,550 
Surplus: 
Subject to taxation on current year’s profits 805,179 $11,451,492 


per share (par value $25.00) 1 on 116,825 fully paid-up shares out- 
standing, or, on the basis of Canadian Appraisal Company’s val- 
uation, $47.50 per share. The company’s profits for 1925-26 were 
equivalent to $5.80 per paid-up share, which, if capitalized at 6 
per cent, would give a value of $96.00 for each share. The thirty- 
five thousand odd shareholders of the United Grain Growers hold 
securities which, while not subject to speculative trading, repre- 
sent to-day a substantial appreciation above investment cost. 
Relation of Grain Growers’ Company to Home Bank. — Discus- 
sion of the financial record of the United Grain Growers cannot 
well be concluded without reference to its corporate relations with 
the Home Bank. It will be recalled that in the second year of the 
career of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company a considerable in- 
vestment was made in the stock of the Home Bank,? and that for 
a time the company acted as agent for the sale of Home Bank 
shares to Western farmers.* As the Grain Growers’ Company was 


1 Since rg11 the treasury price of the company’s stock has been $30 per share, 
the premium (less selling costs) being applied to surplus. 

2 30 shares were purchased in 1908, and 650 in 1909, making 1,000 in all held 
by the company. Evidence of T. A. Crerar before Royal Commission on Home 
Bank Affairs, Winnipeg, April 20, 1924. 

3 See supra, pp. 65, 66. At the time of the failure of the Home Bank, it had 
some 1,100 shareholders in Western Canada. (Evidence of T. A. Crerar, etc.) 
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not in the fortunate position of the Saskatchewan Co-operative in 
having its bank account guaranteed by a provincial government, 
it was of no small advantage to the young company to have its 
account with a bank in which two of its officers (Messrs. Crerar 
and Kennedy) were directors. The investment, moreover, repre- 
sented a remunerative and thoroughly liquid asset. 

The circumstances leading to the disastrous failure of the Home 
Bank need not be related here, as they were not connected in any 
way with the operations of the United Grain Growers. As a mem- 
ber of the western committee of the bank’s directors which met 
separately at Winnipeg, Mr. Crerar became concerned over cer- 
tain non-liquid head-office accounts as far back as 1914.1 Despite 
repeated demands made by the western directors for a change in 
the general management, and despite-representations made by 
them to the Minister of Finance in 1918, they found themselves 
unable to obtain the desired action on the part of the eastern 
directors.” In 1918 Mr. Crerar resigned his directorship, following 
his appointment as federal Minister of Agriculture. 

Although the United Grain Growers had disposed of its Home 
Bank shares some years before the bank became insolvent,? and 
was not called on therefore to meet the shareholders’ double liabil- 
ity, considerable criticism arose against Mr. Crerar from western 
shareholders (who in many cases were also U. G. G. shareholders) 
for his responsibility in connection with the sale of Home Bank 
stock to western farmers and with the direction of the bank’s 
affairs. Evidence given before the Home Bank Commission sug- 
gests, however, that if the vigilance shown by Mr. Crerar, dis- 
tantly removed as he was from the bank’s head office, had been 
equalled by the other directors, its affairs might have had a some- 
what different issue. At the 1924 meeting of the United Grain 
Growers’ shareholders, a resolution was passed expressing the 


* According to evidence given before the Royal Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the claims of Home Bank depositors for government relief. 

® Evidence of T. A. Crerar before Home Bank Commission, Ottawa, May s, 
1924. 

* U. G. G., 1918, p. 43. The shares were sold at 1393. They had been bought 
at 133. (Evidence of T. A. Crerar, etc.). 
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satisfaction of the delegates with the statement made by Mr. 
Crerar of the relations of himself and the company to the Home 
Bank.t While the United Grain Growers Limited was not in- 
volved financially in the failure of the Home Bank, and while 
Mr. Crerar’s integrity in the matter has been upheld, the incident 
does not tend to support the expediency of organic identification 
between a farmers’ company and private commercial or financial 
corporations whose policies and affairs it does not control. 

Financial Policy of Saskatchewan “Co-op.” — The outstanding 
feature in the financial history of the Saskatchewan Company 
was the extent to which it was able to build up its resources with 
a minimum of investment contribution from its shareholders. 
The 15 per cent subscription instalment ($7.50 per share) repre- 
sents the only amount which any of its 28,000 shareholders were 
ever called upon to pay up. In the initial years this was possible 
chiefly by reason of the elevator loans of the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment, and of its guarantee of the company’s liability to banks. 
A considerable part of the capital invested in the ‘‘Co-op’s” 
terminal elevator was also loaned by the government. In the last 
_ ten years of the company’s career, however, it was able to finance 
an increasing proportion of its physical, as well as its commercial, 
expansion upon its own resources through capitalization of earn- 
ings. 

Of the various alternative forms of disposal of surplus earnings 
authorized under the company’s charter,” the directors followed 
throughout the practice of allocating the annual net surplus after 
payment of 8 per cent cash dividend, equally between general 
reserve and “‘elevator reserve.”’ From time to time the former was 
distributed in the form of stock dividends, applicable to the un- 
paid balances of stock subscribers. At the end of 1924, when the 
last stock dividend was distributed, the paid-up value of the 
shares of the original stockholders, who had invested $7.50 per 
share prior to April 1, 1912, stood at $42, or 84 per cent of par. 
Of the $2,446,200 paid-up capital shown on the company’s final 
balance-sheet (July 31, 1926) only $794,198, or less than one 


1 G. G. Guide, Nov. 26, 1924, Pp. 4. ? See Appendix D, sec. 20. 
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third, represented cash contributed directly by shareholders.’ At 
the same date-the company’s elevator reserve account stood at 
$2,608,412, being substantially in excess of paid-up capital. The 
‘actual fair value” placed by the board of arbitration upon the 
company’s assets sold to the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
Limited, was $11,059,310, this being nearly $2,000,000 in excess 
of the value at which they were carried in the company’s balance 
sheet.2. The total mortgage indebtedness due the Saskatchewan 
government amounted to $2,336,743,° thus leaving a shareholders’ 
equity of $8,722,567, or nearly $8,000,000 more than the total 
cash invested by stockholders — a remarkable record. 

In the winding-up act passed by the Saskatchewan legislature 
in March, 1927, a basis of distribution was authorized, whereby 
the equity was apportioned according to the paid-up value of the 
shares, or, in other words, according to the date of allotment. 
Under this arrangement holders of shares issued in the first year 
of the company’s operation were entitled to $155.84 per share, 
and those issued in the last two years, $27.82 each, representing 
increments ranging from $148.34 to $20.32 per share. In antici- 
pation of this distribution, a number of calculating individuals 
had managed to purchase shares from stockholders who were 
either ignorant of their true asset value or were anxious for im- 
mediate cash conversion. Some 4ooo of the 105,843 shares out- 
standing were understood to have thus changed hands, although 
under the constitution of the company its shares could be held 
only by “‘agriculturists,” and transferred only through the secre- 
tary with the approval of the directors.* Speculative purchasers 
had sought to protect themselves by having vendors of the shares 
subscribe to an assignment of all proceeds accruing to such shares 
in the liquidation of the company.® In the government’s bill, how- 


' This being the sum of initial payments of $7.50 on the 105,893 shares allotted. 

* The valuation placed by the arbitrators on the company’s assets was made up 
as follows: Country elevator system $5,114,874; Terminal plant, Port Arthur 
$4,084,833; Equipment, leased terminal, Port Arthur $53,922; Buffalo transfer 
elevator $1,534,200; Office property, Regina $271,481. Total: $11,059,310. 

* At the end of 1923, the company’s indebtedness to the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment stood at $3,346,855. 

4 Appendix D, sec. 3. 5 Financial Post, March 11, 1927. 
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ever, it was provided that no one who acquired “Co-op” shares 
otherwise than in accordance with the company’s by-laws, could 
collect anything from the liquidators, although (as amended in 
committee) purchasers were given a lien on the value of the shares 
to the extent of the actual consideration paid therefor! Despite 
strong protests against this alleged violation of property rights, 
and despite a request from the company’s shareholders that re- 
striction on trading in the company’s shares be removed upon the 
appointment of a liquidator, Premier Gardiner insisted that the 
bill merely carried into the liquidation of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company the same principles and rules that 
had applied to it as a going concern.? Thus, as the act of incor- 
poration had represented an unusual form of government assist- 
ance to a codperative organization, so the winding-up act em- 
bodied a still more unusual exercise of parliamentary authority 
in the interests of its members. It ensured, however, that the 
capitalized financial results of this government-aided, but by no 
means government-dependent, enterprise should accrue to the 
Saskatchewan farmers whose participation had built it up. 


III. OPERATING RESULTS OF THE WHEAT POOLS 


While the period during which the three provincial wheat pools 
have been in operation is a limited one in point of time, and an 
experimental one in point of policy and method, the results for the 
first three years are instructive, if not conclusive. 

Table IX shows the volume and proportion of grain handled 
by the respective pools. 

The marked increase in the proportional wheat handling of all 
three pools in 1925-26, and the addition by two of them of coarse 
grains pools, are indicative of the extent to which the pooling 
system commended itself to Western farmers on the basis of the 
initial results realised through the Central Selling Agency — 
favored as they were by the short world crop of that year. The 
more limited expansion reflected in the handling of the 1926 crop 

(despite a considerable accession of new contracts) * is a reflection 


1 Stat. of Sask., 17 Geo. V, c. 72,1927. * Western Producer, March 10, 1927. 
3 See supra, p. 252. 
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TABLE [X. DELIVERIES TO POOLS, 1923-27 


Wheat 
Delivered to 
Pool (Bus.) 
Alberta s:7.5¢ cera 34,218,980 
Alberttasteremetener ce 23,027,402 
Saskatchewan ....... 50,251,181 
Manitobasne seman ere 8,440,214 
Three/pools’ ..-..--.- 81,670,305 
Albertarseraee. citrate 45,167,110 
Saskatchewan ....... 129,708,034 
Manttobarea ene 12,488,000 
cree DOOls me eneerree 187,463,144 
Albertatee sate eae 44,282,139 
Saskatchewan ....... 119,488,976 
Manitobabasmva-misee 16,208,625 
AGHTGe} pools sean rece 179,979,740 
Coarse Grains 
Saskatchewan ....... 11,366,154 
IManitobalee sone 13,795,000 
wo-poolsipeers esr cre 25,161,154 
Saskatchewan ....... 8,367,339 
IManitobammer. fener 12,965,969 
HL WO: DOOIS Stee acl": 21,333,308 


Total Marketing Per Cent Total 


in Province 
(Bus.) 


131,614,410 
595,393,000 
122,389,000 
32,290,000 
214,072,000 
93,218,094 
233,406,545 
32,028,476 
358,653,115 


89,147,363 
209,405,288 
41,130,795 


339,683,446 
41 879,000 
47,648,000 


89,527,000 


32,915,239 
43,284,632 


76,199,871 


Deliveries 
Handled by Pools 


26 


38.8 
41.0 
26.0 


38.0 


DEED: 
29.0 


28.0 


25.4 
30.0 


28.0 


of such diverse factors as: natural shrinkage from death or re- 
moval of earlier members; anti-pool propaganda of the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association; grade inducements offered by 
line companies; and the exceptionally heavy crop yield in Alberta, 
where the proportion of pool acreage is considerably less than in 
Saskatchewan. The competitive and price-stabilising influence 
of the pools benefit growers generally, a considerable proportion 
of whom will doubtless always prefer to retain their own freedom 
of action in marketing, rather than bind themselves to contrac- 
tural commitments and deductions. Even if the pools’ share of 
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the total wheat marketing should fail to increase appreciably be- 
yond one-half, it is sufficiently inclusive to afford greater oppor- 
tunities for realising the economies of large-scale_handling than 
are available to any of its competitors, and to permit a significant 
control over market deliveries. 

Pool Payments and Market Prices. — Payments made to mem- 
bers for wheat delivered to the pools have been distributed in four 
instalments.t For the 1924 crop (an exceptionally short one) the 
total price realized by the Central Selling Agency on behalf of the 
three pools (after deducting its selling and administrative ex- 
penses) was equivalent to $1.66 per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William, Vancouver).? For the 1925 crop (whose yield was 
60 per cent higher than that of the previous year) the comparable 
price distributed was $1.45 per bushel, and for the 1926 crop 
$1.42. 


TABLE X. WHEAT PRODUCTION AND Poot PRICES 


Wheat Production World Wheat Average Pool 
Year Western Canada Production Price No. t Nor. 
TCV ene oe oe 452,260,000 bus. 3,818,844,000 bus. $1.01 
TO QAR is Fears a) 2 235,694,000 “ 3471,823,000 “ 1.66 
TOW 6 Skene ane 382,959,000 “ 3,919,431,000 “ 1.45 
TO2O. Weert vunvs share 383,440,000 “ 4,180,130,000 “ 1.42 


In statements and publications issued by the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, it has been pointed out that the prices real- 
ized by the pools, even without the various deductions withheld 
from members’ returns, were appreciably less than the average 
market prices for the years in question.*? The prices usually 
quoted in such comparisons are the average of the daily closing 
cash or ‘‘spot” prices for No. 1 Northern on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. These are officially given as $1.71% for 1924-25, and 
$1.51 for 1925-26, being respectively 5% cents and 6 cents above 
pool prices. An unweighted average of daily closing prices on the 
Exchange does not represent, however, an average of the prices 
received by growers. While figures showing the quantity of wheat 


1 The economic aspects of this method of payment are discussed below, pp. 


37°-374- rote 
2 Alberta Pool payments are based on the Vancouver position. 


3 See Facts on Grain Marketing; also address on ‘‘The Canadian Wheat Pool,” 
by W. Sanford Evans, Oct. 19, 1926. 
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sold at various prices are not published by the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, some measure of correlation between marketing and 
market prices is indicated by the following table, showing the 
average daily closing cash prices and the volume of wheat shipped 
from country points for each month of the 1924-25 and 1925-26 
crop years. 


TaBLe XI. AVERAGE WINNIPEG CASH PRICES AND WHEAT DELIVERIES 


By Months 
1924-19025 1925-1926 
Month I 2 I 2 

Augustine nee 5. 1.43% 1,356 1.674 3,791 
September ....... 1.424 36,061 1.375 04,595 
Octobeten-cen 126 1.503 65,137 L227 60,758 
November ....... 1.64% 45,602 1.424 101,267 
December ........ 1.722 T7552 157 47,782 
Janmarya) or eee 1.964 12,541 1.514 13,683 
Hebruaryy-20-). == 1.963 10,548 1.54% 8,750 
Marchiceau eae 1.763 8,428 1,483 5,013 
AN Tori apes eee 1.69 4,073 1.57 5,430 
Maye uatiy eee 1.823 3,380 1.532 5,650 
JUNG Sixes eres eee 1.71 6,173 1.53% 6,939 
ulysorser riers 1.62% 3,749 1.58% 3,047 

214,601 357,010 


Column 1. Average daily closing cash price, No. 1 Northern, for month. 
Column 2. Railway shipments from country points (in thousands of bushels). 
(Figures from Canadian Grain Trade Year Books, 1924-25, 1925-26.) 


It will be seen from the above that over 68 per cent of the 1924 
wheat crop marketings and over 70 per cent of the 1925 crop, 
were shipped from country points during the three months of 
September, October, and November, in each of which the average 
monthly price was below in some cases substantially below 
—— the pool price. In fact, daily closing prices rose above $1.66 
on only five days during this quarter in 1924, and above $1.45 on 
only fourteen days during the same period in 1925. 

While railway shipments during the autumn quarter do not 
afford a direct measure of farmers’ sales, — inasmuch as they in- 
clude farmers’ stored grain and platform shipments forwarded to 
terminals and held for owners’ selling instructions, — they do in- 
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clude much the greater part of the wheat sold during the year on 
street. Street prices are based, not on Winnipeg cash quotations, 
but on the future of the month in which the purchase is hedged. 
October, November, and December futures are generally lower 
than fall cash prices,? and street prices are adjusted to them at 
varying spreads, depending mainly on shipping conditions and 
local competition.* In the case of pool wheat handled on ‘‘street”’ 
basis, the spread is fixed and uniform (usually 4 or 5 cents below 
the basic list price). It may be concluded, therefore, that while 
non-pool farmers who sold their wheat in the later months of these 
crop years were able in an undeterminable number of cases, to 
realize higher prices than pool members, the average price actually 
received by non-pool growers — especially those selling on street 
— was appreciably less. Where a non-pool farmer did hold his 
wheat to a later month when the price was above pool average, 
carrying charges at the rate of one cent a bushel a month would be 
deductible from his selling price. In the case of pool members, on 
the other hand, the declared price was that realized after provid- 
ing for terminal carrying charges. Jn short, the pool’s average 
price is an average obtained by actual selling of farmers’ grain; 
whereas the average with which it is compared by the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association shows no relation to actual sales.* 


1 It is estimated that between 40 and 50 per cent of shipments during the fall 
months represent wheat sold on street. 

2 Thus for September, 1924, the average closing price for the October future was 
$1.363, for the November future $1.374, and for the December future $1.31} 
while the average cash price was $1.42}. 

3 The spread is usually greatest in the late fall, reflecting the prospect of having 
to carry the wheat as bought, until reopening of lake navigation, or pay the higher 
all-rail shipment transportation costs to seaboard, See section on “Street Prices” 
in Report of Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 10-19. A street price list sent 
out by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association on November 19, 1926 gave a 
price of $1.18 for No. 1 Northern at 14-cent freight points. At the same date the 
Winnipeg cash price (Fort William basis) was $1.38, thus showing a net spread of 
12% cents. 

4 By taking the weekly average of street prices for No. 1 Northern at 27-cent 
(per 100 lbs.) freight rate points, as quoted in the daily prices lists sent out by the 
Northwest and Western Grain Dealers’ Associations, and by taking the volume of 
wheat delivered at country shipping points in each week of the year as a weighting 
coefficient, the Department of Publicity and Statistics of the Canadian Co-operative 
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It will be realized, of course, that the greater the proportion of 
total cash sales on the Winnipeg market handled by the Pool, the 
closer must be the correspondence between the average market 
price and its own average selling price. Whatever strengthening 
influence it may be able to exercise upon the market will neces- 
sarily be reflected in the prices realized by those selling outside 
the Pool. This will be most marked between the beginning of the 
calendar year and the beginning of the new crop year, when the 
greater part of the marketable supply is controlled by the Pool. 
The advantages to its own members lie chiefly in the assurance 
they enjoy: first, of receiving the averaged result of the season’s 
trading, irrespective of the time or manner of delivering their 
grain; and second, of sharing in any savings in marketing or hand- 
ling costs which the Pool may be able-to realize. 

Pool Deductions.-— Any adequate comparison of the returns 
received by pool and non-pool growers necessarily involves con- 
sideration of the various deductions to which the payments of the 
former are subject.1 The basic payments of $1.66 and $1.45 made 
by the Central Selling Agency in 1925 and 1926 respectively, 
represent the prices realized after providing for terminal carrying 
charges, selling costs, and administrative expenses of the Central 
Selling Agency.? The last-named item was equivalent to one 
third of a cent per bushel handled in 1924~25, and one fifth of a 
cent per bushel for the two subsequent years. 


Wheat Producers arrived at the following average street prices paid by the grain 
trade, as compared with pool prices at similar points. 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Ave. Grain Trade Price ..... $0.74% $1.43%4 $1.19% $1.1756 
Pool Price es eee 0.79% 1.46 1.25% 1.22% 


—The Truth about Grain Prices —Can. Co-op. Wheat Producers, 1927. 
It is to be noted, however, that the pool prices here given were subject to the de- 
ductions taken by the respective provincial pools. 

1 See statement of Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, re Pool Deductions. 
Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 18, 1926. 

* For the pool year 1926~27, terminal elevation and storage charges aggregated 
$4,891,490. Of this amount approximately one half was paid to pool-owned terminal 
facilities, as was the sum of $629,023, representing improvements in grades 
through mixing operations in pool private terminals. — Directors’ Report, Can. 
Co-op. Wheat Producers, 1926-27. 
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The above gross returns to pool members were subject to three 
sets of deductions: (a) initial deductions on account of freight 
and handling charges; (6) deductions on account of elevator and 
commercial reserves; (c) deductions on account of provincial pool 
operating costs. The first of these represent charges for getting 
the grain into selling position at terminals, which must be borne 
by pool and non-pool farmers alike. In two respects, however, the 
former stand in a different position. In the first place, the hand- 
ling charge on pool street grain is fixed and uniform, whereas non- 
pool street sellers are subject to variable and usually much larger 
spreads.! In the second place, in so far as pool grain is handled 
through pool elevators in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, patrons 
are credited pro rata with the difference between the charges they 
pay and the ascertained cost of elevator operation. Thus in the 
case of pool members delivering street grain, or patronizing pool 
elevators, their net deductions on account of initial handlings are 
less than those of non-pool growers. 

Deductions on account of elevator and commercial reserves 
stand obviously in a different class from those made to cover pool 
operating expenses. The former are in the nature of deferred 
credits or contractual investments. Receipts issued for elevator 
reserve deductions are in effect savings certificates upon which 
interest at 6 per cent is payable out of pool elevator revenues. 
The amounts credited to members on account of commercial re- 
serve deductions represent their individual equities in the liquid 
assets of the pools. No contractual payment of interest on such 
deductions has been provided for, the matter being left to the 
action of delegates at annual pool meetings. Commercial reserves 
are intended to provide working capital, funds which are not re- 
quired by the provincial pools themselves during the fall months 
being loaned to the Central Selling Agency for financing initial 


1 Pool policy in relation to handling of street grain is discussed below, pp. 366, 
67. 
: Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Radio Broadcast, ‘‘Pool Deductions and Reserves,” 
Western Producer, March 10, 1927. At the Saskatchewan Pool meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1927, it was decided that interest on commercial reserve deductions, at a rate 
to be determined by the directors, should be credited to each grower, as in the case 
of elevator deductions. — Western Producer, Nov. 24, 1927. 
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payments to growers, thereby reducing to such extent the Cen- 
tral’s bank borrowings. While wheat pool contracts authorize de- 
ductions not exceeding 1 per cent of receipts, for commercial 
reserve purposes, the actual amount deducted each year is de- 
cided by the delegates on recommendation of their directors. At 
the end of the 1926-27 pool year the commercial reserves accumu- 
lated by the three pools totaled $4,776,317, being distributed as 
follows: Alberta Pool, $934,780; Saskatchewan Pool, $3,362,937; 
Manitoba Pool, $478,600. Future deductions on this account are 
likely to be made for the purpose of retiring earlier-dated certifi- 
cates, on a revolving plan, rather than for increasing the size of 
the commercial reserve. 


TABLE XII. Poot DEDUCTIONS FOR ELEVATOR AND COMMERCIAL RESERVES 


(Amounts per bushel in cents) 


Commercial Elevator 
Season 1923-24 Reserve Reserve 
Albertas Pool tee sinc aeng: marc cect ase mera aon .61 Nil 
Season 1924-25 
Alberta Pool#tront wheats. crn. ace sh ee ae reer .66 2.00 
Saskatchewan Pool, from wheat................. 1.66 2.00 
Manitobarkoolsstrom w hed teraayscwe sere ria 1.66 2.00 
Season 1925-26 
Alberta: Pool; trom).wheatanrersser tere ae ar4r 2.00 
Saskatchewan Pool, from wheat ................ 725 2.00 
ie Pa TE od OYE SAAN re ae ae hee Se 2237 1.00 
ts pate hirebarlevin. accsclierereree a .30 I.50 
i blige PEL AR Gece caer ey ee etree 1.05 3.00 
es Pee COM LVO a ia la ei ena aera a oats 442 1.50 
Manitoba Pool; tromiwheatea ie ee ee Nil 1.371 
ee Se Ve Oa tSict: ee Bs nee eons 475 I.001 
ag PEE wel urd Se Maen, Arie a ea eae .602 1.251 
HY pear ae Team TAS Ste tgs on eee meeps Tarde Meee 2.10 2.00 
x rig Weescgy DOY v ach Meares air everett eee 885 1.751 
Season 1926-27 
Alberta’ PoolMirom wheather... speeste ee 1.15 2.00 
Saskatchewan Pool, from wheat ................ 1.42 2.00 
Manitoba Pool, from wheat.........:........... 1.42 2.00 


Pool Operating Costs. — The third class of deductions, those 
taken to cover pool operating expenses, represent the direct charge 
borne by farmers as a condition of having their grain marketed 
under the pooling system. It is a deduction which does not fall as 
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such upon the non-pool farmer, even though he may benefit by 
the pools’ competition and influence on the market. The outlays 
of the provincial pools are of two sorts: adjustments with country 
elevators, and pool operating expenses proper. The former in- 
clude such items as carrying charges on pool street grain,! and ad- 
justments on grades and freight on dockage.? These arise out of 
the anomalous nature of pool ‘‘street”’ grain, which instead of 
being grain sold on street, is grain in less than carload lots, 
handled by elevator companies for the pools under special con- 
ditions. These mean in effect that some of the additional costs 
and risks involved in the handling of such grain are borne by pool 
members as a whole, instead of being carried directly by those 
delivering street grain. It is in part due to this arrangement that 
the initial deductions taken from the latter at the time of delivery 
are less than the spreads to which non-pool street sellers are ordin- 
arily subjected. The actual deduction sustained by pool mem- 
bers on account of such adjustments (which must be made with 
pool elevators as well as with elevator companies handling pool 
grain under contract) is substantially reduced through the accrual 
to the pools of patronage refunds of surplus earnings from pool 
terminal elevators. In the case of the Manitoba Pool these 
have been sufficient to absorb practically all the carrying 
charges. 

Pool operating expenses proper include such items as office 
‘salaries and expenses, directors’ fees and travelling expenses, costs 
of organization and publicity work, expenses of field service de- 
partment, pool locals and annual meeting of pool delegates. A 
large part of the administrative expenses of the pools arise out of 
their complicated accounting operations, involving as they do the 
checking of many thousands of growers’ participation certificates 
and individual accounts, distribution of checks to growers at each 
payment period, crediting of members’ reserve deductions and 

1 These cover storage and insurance on pool street grain, with interest on initial 
payments made by elevator companies to members delivering such grain. In pool 
contracts with elevator companies, these inclusive charges are set at the basic rate 
of 1/30 cent per bushel per day, up to time of terminal delivery. See Appendix G, 


sec. 12. 
2 Appendix G, secs. 8a, Io. 
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interest thereon, and accounting with each elevator company 
handling pool grain. This work has been further complicated by 
the inclusion of coarse grain pools in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
As an offset to such operating expenses, certain pool revenues are 
applicable, such as contract fees,’ and interest on loans to the 
Central Selling Agency from elevator or commercial reserves, to- 
gether with general interest on deposits. The following items 
taken from the financial statement of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Wheat Producers for 1925-26 are indicative of the 
nature of pool operating expenses and revenues. 


Taste XIII. SASKATCHEWAN Poot EXPENSES, 1925-26 


Adjustments with Elevator Companies: 


Carrying charges sities heii nese te careystenmeten rope ate Se Naneei $1,141,182 
Reserve wor trelgnt on idockagre telGrmeir erin erent friereiee 80,000 
INeServe 1OlseTACd ey AG JUS te MES perpen eneecc erica aerate eee 11,000 
“Eo tall cts sie ae Coe oe ere ota ashe ete roe Re Pee 1,232,182 
Less Revenue 
TOZAPACIUStMeENtACCOUNt re eee 78,113 
Profits from terminals mses erin anette ee 64,374 
Premium on Vancouver diversions ............. 6,565 149,052 
$1,083,130 
Pool Administrative Expenses: 
Head iofice expens eSepaeemersenne epiiieiractae tee 567,502 
Country organization and canvassers’ commissions 72,085 
Hield ServicesDepartmentis- 40. + sre seme niece 66,270 
Delegates’ fees and expenseS................... 20,590 
Publicity 3 strc ae tnsvat naire 2's 3p aleranuscnsnee renee 11,600 738,047 
Less Revenue . 
Contract 1ecs terrncsac. tena se enlaces 59,261 
General interesting seacoast ae nebeetae eae 26,051 
Interest on Commercial Reserve................ 41,039 126,351 
Net administrative expenses 44... .4...0s uses ss sek $611,696 
Add netadjustments ae cise opis anette eae 1,083,130 
Total non-credit deductions from growers ........... $1,694,826 


The above costs were distributed over 126,600,522 bushels of 
wheat and 11,435,690 bushels of coarse grains, and were equiv- 
alent, therefore, to 1.19 cents per bushel handled. 


1 These are membership fees (less canvasser’s commission) paid by contract 
signers. See Appendix E, sec. 14. 
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The following table shows the operating costs for each of the 
pools for successive years, in fractions of cent per bushel.! 


TasLeE XIV. Wueat Poot OPERATING Costs 


Net Net Non- 
Carrying Administrative Credit 
Season 1923-24 Charges Costs Deductions 
AlbertauW hea tebool mae aaciiesignn shiv te: 484 
Season 1924-25 
Jal leyota PAS Reta) Una eh ake oH este each eee 34 34 
Saskatchewan Lool-<. gs a0 oat eas 12 52 64 
amit bayrool mamas akon at ena is 507 5907 
Season 1925-26 
EAU DeLtAr OO Leen mA ac okt ante take 355 55 
Daskatche wane Poole weve een ics cain: 84 35 1.19 
INTATI to bapeoolieaneen ene ok vn eae oa O13 616 629 
Season 1926-27 
Jura AS total ha Seo NG Seen Ss Miwa s Qibiaer herds 347 347 
DASKALCHE WANE LOO tmEe rite ene oe ae -99 45 1.44 
IManitoba-boolises--ae anh ee ne eoe .O17 .786 803 


* Carrying charges amounting to .431 cents per bushel were absorbed by adjustment with Central 
Selling Agency. 

The higher deductions taken by the Saskatchewan Pool, de- 
spite the greater volume of its turnover, are to be accounted for 
mainly by the return of its terminal profits in the form of patron- 
age credits to shippers; whereas the Alberta and Manitoba Pools 
apply their share of such surplus as an offset to country carrying 
charges. 

It will be seen from the above that the expense deductions 
borne by pool members constitute a relatively small unit charge. 
Such as they are, they represent the premium which pool farmers 
pay for beneficial participation in such system of marketing. In 
the case particularly of members delivering street grain, the in- 
creased returns, under conditions of fixed handling margins and 
pooled carrying charges and risks, may amount to several times 
the premium paid. Furthermore, where pool members are also 
patrons of pool elevators, they may ordinarily expect to partici- 
pate in patronage returns exceeding the deductions made on 


1 Adapted from official figures, Can. Co-op. Wheat Producers. 
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account of pool operating expenses. Thus, while the latter 
amounted to 1.44 cents a bushel in the case of Saskatchewan Pool 
members for 1926-27, it was more than covered by the patronage 
distribution of 1? cents a bushel returned by Saskatchewan Pool 


Elevators. 


CHAPTER XIX 


COOPERATIVE POLICIES AND RESULTS 


I. COOPERATIVE POLICIES OF FARMERS’ COMPANIES 


It will be realized from the foregoing history of Grain Growers’ 
organizations in Western Canada that codperative policy has 
pursued various objectives and assumed different forms in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the time and the existing re- 
sources of the farmers’ organizations. Codéperation in the broad 
sense, as defined by the veteran codperator, H. W. Wolff, “‘is 
just a simple junction of forces among a number of persons more 
or less similarly situated and having a common object in view, 
for attaining that object.” That object among agriculturists, 
as expressed by the same authority, is ‘‘to offer a means for pro- 
fitably uniting forces for the avoidance of unnecessary expense, 
for the obtainment of better value for produce, and for the with- 
standing of oppression.” } 

Early Phases.—The Grain Growers’ organizations of Western 
Canada have steadily pursued this object during the quarter- 
century of their existence, although both the point of attack and 
the attack formation have been shifted from time to time. In 
the initial phase the objective most definitely aimed at was “‘the 
withstanding of oppression,” in which light the grain grower re- 
garded the monopolistic practices of the railway and line elevator 
companies. Here the relief sought was the obtaining of regula- 
tive legislation and the securing of its enforcement. This was 
designed, on the one hand, to facilitate direct shipment by the 
producer to the central market, and on the other hand, to pro- 
tect him where he had to make use of the country elevator. This 
involved, in the one case, the imposing of obligations upon rail- 
way companies, and in the other, upon elevator companies. 
Compulsory construction of loading platforms, and recognition 


1H. W. Wolff, Codperation in Agriculture, pp. 18, 19. 


a 
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of the farmer shipper’s right to car allotment on a parity with 
the elevator, were fought for and gained by the Grain Growers’ 
Associations as a means of direct access to market. Statutory 
definition of the responsibilities of the elevator operator as ware- 
houseman, establishment of maximum handling charges, and the 
setting up of a permanent government supervising agency, were 
the legislative and administrative remedies obtained through the 
enactment and successive amendments of the Manitoba Grain 
Act, as the means of protecting growers who were dependent 
upon the local elevator in the marketing of their grain. Codpera- 
tion at this period took the form of collective representations by 
the Grain Growers’ Associations before the government and Par- 
liament, and of action through the courts where deemed necessary. 
It did not involve at this stage any-assumption of middleman 
functions by farmers themselves; it aimed merely at regulation 
of private middleman and transportation agencies in the interests 
of producers. 

With the advent in 1906 of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
codperation took the form of direct participation in the grain 
trade upon the central market. The very efforts made by Grain 
Exchange interests to wreck the farmers’ company served, on 
the one hand to bring the Grain Growers’ Associations to the de- 
fence of their commercial auxiliary in legislature and court, and 
on the other hand, to rally the patronage support of growers in 
the country. Here it was a fight ‘‘to withstand the oppression” 
of the organized grain trade as the farmer viewed it, and to up- 
hold the right of producers to function as their own middlemen. 
While constrained to forego its original intention of distributing — 
patronage dividends, the Grain Growers’ Company pursued the 
two-fold codperative objective of securing the fullest possible 
share of middleman margins for farmer shareholders, and of offer- 
ing superior middleman Service within the limits of the estab- 
lished marketing system. The inauguration of the company’s 
Sampling and Claims Departments afforded additional service 
and protection to grain shippers, which competition tended to 
generalize. The financing of the Grain Growers’ Guide, and the 
annual grants to provincial farmers’ associations made possible 
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by the company’s grain profits, served, furthermore, to strengthen 
the influence and solidarity of the Grain Growers’ Movement. 
The next phase in the development of codperative policy by 
Western farmers had its basis in the Grain Growers’ united de- 
mand for government ownership and operation of elevators as 
public utilities. Out of that persistent agitation and the egregious 
failure of the Manitoba government elevator experiment, there 
evolved, on the one hand, the unique plan of government-aided 
codperative enterprise embodied in the institution of the Sas- 
katchewan and the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Companies; 
and on the other hand, the transition of the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany from a farmers’ grain commission agency to an integrated 
farmer-owned line elevator system. Henceforth growers could 
market their grain through their own elevators as well as consign 
them to their own selling agency on the central market. 
Entrance into the field of elevator acquisition and operation 
involved, however, extensive capital requirements, and in this 
phase the securing of farmers’ stock subscriptions was of basic 
importance. While in Saskatchewan and Alberta the greater 
part of the capital for elevator construction was supplied through 
the provincial treasuries, government loans were nevertheless 
conditioned on farmers’ stock subscriptions equal to the capital 
cost. Thus the Saskatchewan and Alberta companies, as well 
as the Grain Growers’ Company with its diversified enterprises, 
made concentrated efforts through aggressive activity by their 
organization departments, and through the payment of attractive 
dividends, to secure investment participation by the greatest 
possible number of farmers. At the same time, the companies 
followed the policy of reinvesting earnings as a means of financing 
the extension of their facilities, and in the case of the Saskatche- 
wan ‘‘Co-op,” of increasing members’ equity in the enterprise 
through successive stock dividend distributions. It is this need 
of greater capital resources to finance the expansion of the com- 
panies’ facilities and services to farmers that mainly explains 
why the distribution of patronage dividends was never carried 
out by the farmers’ elevator companies during this period. It 
was felt, too, that the most effective assurance of farmers’ pat- 
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ronage lay in the possession of a stock-owning interest. But it 
was as a shareholder, not as a patron, that the farmer participated 
in the earnings of the companies and exercised a voice in their 
control. 

Cod perative Structure of Farmers’ Elevator Companies. — The 
Saskatchewan “‘ Co-op,” and the United Grain Growers, however, 
were not joint stock companies in the ordinary sense. Their 
articles of incorporation provided that their stock should not 
only be issued exclusively to bona fide agriculturists, but also 
that it could be transferred only to such persons.! The number 
of shares which any individual might hold was definitely limited, 
and in no case did they entitle the holder to more than one vote. 
Under these circumstances there was no free trading in com- 
pany shares. The companies were interested in the allotment 
of new stock, not in the market movements of outstanding shares. 
Shareholders were organized into local units, which might not 
only make representations to the management regarding opera- 
tion of their local elevator, but also forward resolutions and recom- 
mendations to the directors, or to the annual meeting. At the 
latter each local was represented by elected delegates whose ex- 
penses were paid out of company funds. Voting was on a delegate, 
not on a proxy, basis. The annual meetings of the farmers’ com- 
panies were, indeed, unique affairs. They often extended over 
half a dozen or more sessions, attended by between 300 and 500 
delegates. Scores of resolutions forwarded by locals passed 
through resolutions committees for discussion by the meeting. 
The directors’ reports and financial statements, with auditors’ 
reports, were presented in great detail, and subjected generally 
to close scrutiny and thorough discussion by delegates. These 
reports, with minutes of annual meetings, were subsequently 
issued in printed form to each shareholder. The annual meetings 
of the farmers’ companies were, indeed, in the nature of conven- 
tions, in which free discussion and parliamentary formality were 
blended in an impressive manner. It would be difficult to find 
companies of comparable size where shareholders have partici- 
pated more generally or intelligently in the conduct of affairs, 


1 See supra, p. 45; Appendix D, sec. 3. 2 See supra, pp. 338, 339. 
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or where directors have rendered a more complete and public ac- 
counting of their stewardship. In all these respects the farmers’ 
companies were essentially codperative in their organization and 
control. 

The Question of Patronage Dividends. — The principal respect 
in which the codperative character of the farmers’ companies has 
been challenged, and upon which the sentiment for pool organiza- 
tion has largely rested, was their failure to distribute earnings upon 
a patronage basis. The financial and administrative considera- 
tions which overruled the adoption of such policy in earlier years 
have been noted elsewhere.! The accounting difficulties, how- 
ever, were not insuperable, as demonstrated by the handling-at- 
cost arrangements offered to the pools by the companies in 1925, 
and by the street-grain patronage dividend plan now in operation 
by the U. G. G. Nor were financial considerations altogether re- 
sponsible for the decision of the U. G. G. to defer the application 
of such method after extended consideration in 1918,” or for the 
tabling of a patronage dividend resolution at the annual meeting 
of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” in 1923.3 The course taken rep- 
resented rather a choice between alternative codperative policies. 
The alternative to patronage distribution is not necessarily the 
distribution of profits to those who have contributed capital. 
Where the return to capital is limited to a stipulated maximum 
rate, and where excess earnings are employed in extending the 
company’s facilities and its service to farmers in general, and in 
making grants to farmers’ non-commercial organizations and 
educational objects, as realized by the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op”’ 
and the U. G. G., it is a case of utilizing profits for the benefit of 
farmers in general, instead of for the personal advantage of those 
individuals who have been patrons of the company. The Sas- 
katchewan ‘‘Co-op,” it is true, steadily pursued the policy of dis- 
tributing stock dividends; but the principal effect of this was 
to make it possible for a greater number of farmers to secure the 
establishment of local codperative elevators with a minimum of 
capital contribution. As described in a preceding chapter, profits 

1 See supra, pp. 192-194. 2 U.G.G., 1918, pp. 44-60. 
3 Sask. Co-op. News, Dec., 1923, pp: 6, 7- 
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that might have been distributed as patronage dividends by the 
Grain Growers’ Company were applied to financing coéperative 
supply services as a means of reducing farmers’ production costs. 
In such cases as these it is a question of the scope and method 
of codperative distribution, rather than of capitalistic as opposed 
to codperative policy. 

Codperative policy, again, involves consideration, not merely 
of the mode of distributing profits, but also of the size of margins 
from which profits are derived. The patronage dividend plan 
generally implies the charging of regular trade margins, from 
which the surplus realized is rebated to those from whom such 
margins have been taken by the company. Alternatively, the 
lowering of trade margins or the rendering of superior service for 
the same charge, while precluding the payment of patronage 
dividends, may not only yield direct and immediate advantages 
to patrons, but also tend through the influence of competition to 
generalize the advantages. While the farmers’ companies charged 
the same or, in some cases, higher rates than the line companies 
for handling grain through their elevators, they provided facili- 
ties which growers especially desired, and they pursued the gen- 
eral policy of narrowing and equalizing the spread on street grain 
which they purchased. The provision of special bin storage had 
been demanded by the Grain Growers in their agitation for gov- 
ernment ownership of elevators,' and in building their elevators 
with such facilities, the farmers’ companies provided growers 
with the means of having their grain stored without loss of iden- 
tity, and its sale effected on the basis of official grade and dockage 
determination. With the advent of the codperative elevators, 
special bin handling tended to replace platform shipment in favor 
with carload shippers, since it afforded the same protection with 
greatly reduced labor.? Most of the codperative elevators were 
also equipped with improved cleaners, thereby permitting farm- 
ers who so desired to have their screenings returned to them and 
freight on dockage saved.? 

1 See supra, p. 85. 

? See supra, p. 80. See also “The Country Elevator,” in Sask. Co-op. News, 
Sept., 1924. 

* Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 60-72. 
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Policy in Relation to Street Grain. — While provision of special 
binning and cleaning facilities affords a service of appreciable 
advantage to carload shippers, the majority of grain growers are 
sellers of street grain, on which the widest margins are ordinarily 
taken and from which the profits of line companies are mainly 
derived. One of the standing complaints of Western farmers has 
been the setting of street prices in accordance with lists sent out 
daily to all elevator points by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, based on closing future prices of the month in which 
purchases are hedged at the time.! Neither of the farmers’ com- 
panies was a member of the Grain Dealers’ Association, the coun- 
try operators of each being governed in their buying by street 
price lists sent out independently by their respective head offices. 
From the outset the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op”’ followed the policy 
of paying street prices above those sent out by the Grain Dealers’ 
Association. The report of the Turgeon Grain Inquiry Commis- 
sion stated that evidence presented at certain of its hearings 
showed that the price-reporting committee of the association dur- 
ing certain periods of the year sent out two street price lists to 
local agents, one going to points where the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co- 
op” was established, the other to stations where the latter was not 
a competitor.* Both of the farmers’ companies supported their 
application to the Board of Grain Commissioners for higher maxi- 
mum country elevator handling rates primarily on the ground 
that losses incurred in handling special binned grain at rates that 
did not cover the actual cost of service meant the charging of 
larger spreads on street grain.’ While the Saskatchewan “Co- 
op” was the only elevator company to apply the maximum tariff 
of 23 cents on special binned grain authorized by the Grain Com- 
missioners in 1922, such action was accompanied by advancing 

1 See supra, p. 31 n. 

2 Eyidence of James Murray (U. G. G.) before Grain Inquiry Commission, 
March 11,1924. Evidence of F. W. Riddell (Sask. Co-op.), March 13, 1924. 

3 Statements of C. A. Dunning and Geo. Langley to S. G. G. A. Convention, 
1912. G. G. Guide, Feb. 21, 28, 1912. Evidence of F. W. Riddell before Grain 
Inquiry Commission, Winnipeg, March 13, 1924. 


4 Report, p. 18. 
5 U.G. G., 1920, pp. 50, 51; see also “ Who Pays the Loss on Handling Charges?” 


in Sask. Co-op. News, March, 1922. 
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its street prices two cents above the lists sent out by the Grain 
Dealers’ Association.1 The farmers’ companies, moreover, fol- 
lowed the policy, not only of keeping their street prices in general 
above those of the line companies, but also of offering uniform 
street prices at all points having the same freight rate to termi- 
nals.2. Line companies, on the other hand, generally vary street 
margins in accordance with local conditions of competition and 
car supply.? Since the two farmers’ companies maintained eleva- 
tors at approximately one half of the grain-shipping stations in 
the Prairie Provinces the influence of their competition and policy 
in raising street prices and reducing local disparities was far- 
reaching. Buying street grain on narrow and uniform margins 
obviously means reduced profits, and correspondingly limited 
prospects of paying large patronage dividends. If the real ob- 
ject of codperation be the mutual benefit of those who are eco- 
nomically weak, it is quite arguable that such end may be served 
no less effectually by reducing marketing margins for producers 
at large, than by earning large dividends for company patrons 
through maintaining high margins. “It may be the deliberate 
policy of a codperative society to avoid having a surplus to be 
distributed. And that policy may be deliberately adopted in 
order to confer the largest possible benefit on those whose patron- 
age makes the enterprise a success.’””* Patronage dividends to 
members may indeed be earned at the expense of other farmers.® 


1 Sask. Co-op. News, March, 1922, p. 10. This policy was maintained by the 
company in its handling arrangements with the Saskatchewan Pool in 1924, under 
which it charged 23 instead of 1¢ cents on handling special bin grain, but paid street 
prices one cent above those provided under pool contracts with elevator companies. 

® See supra, p.126. ‘Our policy is to pay the same price, adjusted according to 
freight rates, at all our elevators.” Statement of U. G. G. before Grain Inquiry 
Comm., Winnipeg, March 10, 1924. 

’ “The [Sask.] company was obliged to pay the same prices for grain at all points 
taking the same freight rate, being a codperative organization, while these fellows 
handed out a fine deal at odd points only, and farmers receiving the benefit of these 
special deals should remember that brother farmers elsewhere had to pay for it.” 
Address of C. A. Dunning to S. G. G. A. Convention, 1916, G. G. Guide, Feb. 23, 
Ig16. 

4 Sask. Co-op. News, Sept., 1921, p. 10. 

5 The U. G. G. committee that investigated farmers’ elevators in the U. S.in 
1918 reported that they found that ‘“‘the payment of a codperative dividend has a 
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The Saskatchewan Co-operative, at any rate, advisedly followed 
the policy of increasing returns to farmers selling their grain by 
wagonload, as an alternative to paying patronage dividends.! 
The company was doubtless influenced in this decision by the 
consideration that its undertakings had been financed to a large 
extent by public funds, and that the benefits of its operation and 
competition should, therefore, be generalized as far as possible. 
In seeking to increase competitive returns to farmers at large, 
rather than to offer premiums to those patronizing it directly, the 
farmers’ companies would seem to have chosen, not between co- 
operation and non-codperation, but rather between the narrower 
and the broader applications of the codperative idea. 

Since the advent of the wheat pools, the U. G. G. has been led 
to carry out patronage distribution in respect to the handling 
both of pool grain and that of its individual patrons. Under ar- 
rangements made with the Alberta and Saskatchewan Pools, 
the difference between revenue from handling grain through the 
company’s country and terminal elevators, and the ascertained 
costs (including therein rental at 6 per cent of appraised value) 
has been returned by the company to the pools proportionately 
to the number of pool bushels handled.* At the annual meeting 
of the company in 1924, a resolution was carried providing for 
payment of individual patronage dividends on street grain, if 


tendency to encourage the locally owned elevators to buy on a very wide margin, 
as very few of them pay any codperative dividend to non-shareholders, with the 
result that the profits from the non-shareholders’ business are divided up among the 
shareholders on a pro rata basis.” U.G. G., 1918, p. 52. 

1 “Our policy has been, instead of paying patronage dividends, — which per- 
haps in some years we were financially able to do, — to automatically pay patronage 
dividends by buying our grain at as high a price as we could possibly pay with any 
reasonable degree of safety.’? Evidence of F. W. Riddell before Grain Inquiry 
Committee, March 12, 1924. 

2 “Our organization was made possible only because of certain legislation and 
financial commitments of the whole of the province, and my view anyway has been, 
that that lays the company under obligation to all the people, and particularly to 
the producer of grain, chiefly because we have no facility for redeeming any obli- 
gations to the rest of the province other than that. That reduces the question of 
patronage dividends to the question of the price you pay for your commodity in 
the country elevators.” Ibid. 

3 U.G. G., 1926, pp. 20-233 1927, Pp. 40. 
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warranted by earnings. These proved insufficient to permit such 
payment in 1925, but in 1926 the U. G. G. paid its first patron- 
age dividend on street grain, at the rate of one cent a bushel, 
involving a total distribution of $78,792. A return at the same 
rate, aggregating $76,972, has been made in 1927." 

United Grain Growers’ Codperative Policy in Livestock Market- 
ing. — Although the U. G. G. has only begun to distribute 
patronage dividends on grain since the coming of the wheat 
pools, and although it has never made such returns in connection 
with its farm-supplies business, the company has for a number 
of years carried out a pooling policy in the handling of livestock. 
The codperative livestock marketing operations of the Grain 
Growers’ Company constitute in themselves a highly instructive 
study, which hardly lies, however, within the scope of the present 
work. Nevertheless, as one expression of the broad codperative 
policy of the United Grain Growers, the main lines of develop- 
ment may be briefly noted here. 

Under the amalgamation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany and the Alberta Co-operative in 1917, the subsidiary live- 
stock operations which the latter had conducted since 1914, and 
which the former had inaugurated in 1916, were consolidated in 
the Livestock Department of the U. G. G., which operated on a 
commission basis in the stockyards of St. Boniface (East Winni- 
peg), Calgary, and Edmonton, and later, in the newly established 
coéperative stockyards at Moosejaw and Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. The method of operation at this stage corresponded 
to that followed by the old Grain Growers’ Grain Company before 
it entered the elevator field. The U. G. G. Livestock Depart- 
ment simply represented a farmer-owned selling agency handling 
carloads of cattle, hogs, and sheep, instead of grain. Its opera- 
tions differed from those of the Grain Commission Department, 
however, in that it dealt less with individual shippers than with 
local shipping associations, whose organization it sought to pro- 
mote at times through a small field staff, and through codpera- 
tion with the Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture. 

1U,. G. G:, 1926, ps 2731927, p40, 
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Following the drastic decline in livestock prices after 1920, and 
the embarrassing restriction of the American market under the 
Fordney Tariff, the U. G. G. undertook to make a number of 
export cattle shipments to Great Britain on a pool basis.! These 
experiments led to the extension of the pooling plan to general 
cattle marketing on a non-contract basis. Pool deliveries were 
sorted by the company’s representatives at the stockyards into 
commercial grades, or separated for the feed lots, and uniform 
carloads were shipped to whatever markets in Canada, the United 
States, or Great Britain offered the most favorable demand at 
the time for each class of cattle. Pool shippers received on de- 
livery an advance up to 70 per cent of the appraised market value 
of their stock, with a participation certificate showing the num- 
ber, weight, and valuation of the animals delivered. At first, 
weekly settlements were made on participation certificates, but 
in July, 1923, the pool was placed on a yearly basis. Henceforth 
shippers received at delivery the full appraised value of their 
cattle as established on the local market, sharing at the end of 
the year in the profits realized by pool merchandising of uniform 
carloads in domestic, American, and overseas markets.” The 
gain to shippers lay not only in the small additional price realized 
through such arbitraging operations, but also in the stabilizing 
influence on local market prices (reflected in the appraisal value 
of their stock), arising out of the pool’s action in forwarding pri- 
mary deliveries to other markets, thus relieving local selling 
pressure. 

In the operation of its cattle pool, the only profits received by 
the U. G. G. were those realized through its Commission Depart- 
ment,* all merchandising profits being rebated to shippers.* The 
extension of the pool’s business depended primarily, however, 


1 U. G. G., 1921, pp. 60, 61. 

2 See Co-operative Cattle Selling, issued by U. G. G., 1924. 

3 Pool cattle deliveries passed through the Commission Department to the 
cattle pool. Hogs and sheep and non-pool cattle were of course handled by the 
former exclusively. U.G. G., 1924, pp. 48, 49, 55- 

4 Between Feb., 1923, and June, 1925, over 150,000 cattle were handled through 
the U. G. G. Cattle Pool, on which patronage dividends of $85,000 were distributed. 
Report of U. L. G. to Sask. Livestock Pool Investigational Board, 1925. 
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upon the organization and patronage of local livestock shipping 
associations. _Meanwhile in Alberta, and later in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, the demand had arisen for the establishment of 
producers’ livestock marketing associations, organized on a pro- 
vincial, contract basis, along lines similar to the wheat pools. 
The Livestock Department of the U. G. G., while operating an 
interprovincial cattle pool, was after all merely a subsidiary de- 
partment of a farmers’ grain company, and had no organic rela- 
tions with livestock producers, except as individuals might be 
shareholders of the company, or as local shipping associations 
might appoint company elevator agents as their shipping agents. 
A provincial livestock pool was organized in Alberta early in 1925, 
followed by steps in the same direction in Saskatchewan (where 
a Livestock Pool Investigational Committee was appointed by 
the S. G.G. A., acting with the Farmers Union), and in Manitoba, 
through the newly established Co-operative Marketing Board. 
With a view to anticipating duplication of codperative live- 
stock organization, the directors of the U. G. G. had announced, 
at the annual meeting of the company in 1924, the decision to 
convert the Livestock Department into a separate subsidiary 
which should operate on a purely codperative basis. The live- 
stock commission profits of the year ended, instead of being taken 
into company revenue, were invested in the stock of the new sub- 
sidiary, incorporated as the United Livestock Growers Limited. 
With a view to the establishment of organic relations with local 
livestock shipping associations, the latter were invited to choose 
representatives to the directorate of the United Livestock Grow- 
ers, either directly or through a provincial association, where such 
existed.! In 1925 an arrangement was made with the Alberta Co- 
operative Livestock Producers Limited, whereby the latter pur- 
chased a third interest in the U. L. G., and contracted to market 
its members’ deliveries through that body. A proposal made by 
the U. L. G. to turn over the assets and organization to the three 
provincial livestock pools at the beginning of 1928 was agreed 
on in principle at a conference held in Regina in May, 1927. The 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba Co-operative Livestock Producers, 


' Report of U. L. G., etc., pp. 4-6. 
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however, have since proceeded along independent lines, and at the 
annual meeting of the U. G. G. in December, 1927, the delegates 
decided, after listening to representatives of the provincial live- 
stock pools, that the latter were not yet in a position to assure 
marketing facilities that would satisfactorily replace those of the 
U.L. G. They authorised their directors, therefore, to continue 
the operations of the U. L. G. on the Calgary, Edmonton and 
St. Boniface markets.1 

The history of the livestock marketing activities of the United 
Grain Growers thus reveals an instructive evolution in codpera- 
tive policy. Beginning with a subsidiary livestock commission 
department, and promoting the organization of local codperative 
shipping associations, the company experimented with different 
types of cattle pools, emanating in the organization of a non- 
profit subsidiary in the form of the United Livestock Growers.” 
Since the advent of the provincial livestock contract pools the 
U. G. G. has sought to prevent codperative duplication, through 
various proposals, to the point of offering to withdraw from the 
field altogether, provided equivalent facilities would be assured 
by codrdination of the three provincial pools. While complete 
assimilation of the two systems has not yet been realised, the 
U. G. G. has pursued, throughout, a policy of patient and generous 
accommodation. Whatever the outcome, the credit of pioneering 
and evolving an efficient and comprehensive plan of codperative 
livestock marketing in Western Canada belongs to the United 
Grain Growers. 


III. Co6pERATIVE ASPECTS OF THE WHEAT POOLS . 


The wheat pools in Western Canada, it has been shown, were 
the outcome of various related causes. They were born during 
the post-war agricultural depression, and represented an attempt, 
on the one hand, to reproduce as completely as possible, on a vol- 
untary basis, the collective selling system identified with the 
operations of the Canadian Wheat Board; and on the other hand, 


1 G. G. Guide, Dec. 15, 1927, p. 40. 
2 Approximately $100,000 has been returned to producers by the U.G.G. cattle 


pool and the U. L. G. — U. L. G., 1927 
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to adapt to the marketing of grain in Western Canada the Cali- 
fornia plan of non-profit contract pooling, which it was felt rep- 
resented a truer form of codperation than that realized by the 
farmers’ elevator companies. The promoters of the pools, in their 
appeals for farmer membership, have been inclined to depreciate 
the codperative character, the achievements, and the officers of 
the farmers’ companies. Extended negotiations initiated by the 
latter with a view to codrdination of forces and resources broke 
down on the declared ground that the two represented funda- 
mentally different systems of marketing. In the case of the 
Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,”’ the solution was found — after a period 
of lively recrimination — in its complete absorption by the pro- 
vincial pool. While the U. G. G. has so far retained its identity 
and its elevator system, it has found-it advisable to dispose of a 
number of its local elevators to the provincial pools, and is ex- 
posed to actual pool elevator competition at numerous points. 
Pool Elevators and Farmers’ Company Elevators. —'The farm- 
ers’ elevator companies came into existence as a codperative alter- 
native to farmer dependence upon the line elevator companies, 
acting together through the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The pools came into being as a means of affording growers 
an alternative to speculative marketing through the Grain Ex- 
change, to which the operations of the farmers’ companies had 
been competitively adapted. In the case of the pools, elevator 
acquisition and operation have been incidental to the primary 
business of contract wheat pooling. In the case of the farmers’ 
elevator companies, grain trading was largely incidental to their 
investment in warehousing facilities. The farmer’s patronage 
was expected to accompany his investment in the codperative 
elevator. Under the pool system, the farmer becomes an investor 
in elevators in proportion to the volume of his pool deliveries. In 
the former case, he became identified with the farmer-owned 
marketing organization by signing a stock subscription form; in 
the latter by signing a marketing contract form, through the ful- 
filment of which he automatically acquires elevator reserve cer- 
tificates as evidence of individual investment interest in pool 


1 See supra, p. 232. 
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elevators. In the operation of the latter, moreover, profits or 
surplus accrue to farmers, not as contributors of capital (as under 
the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” plan of stock dividend distribution), 
but as contributors of elevator business. As noted elsewhere the 
form of such returns differs in each province.! In Saskatchewan 
they have been distributed as cash patronage dividends.? In 
Manitoba they are applied to building up the equity of member- 
patrons in their local elevators. In Alberta they are absorbed 
into general pool revenue, and to such extent lessen the deduc- 
tions made from growers’ returns on account of pool operating 
expenses. All three methods, however, contribute to increase 
members’ net returns from their marketings, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

While the pool elevator subsidiaries are “‘non-profit”’ organiza- 
tions in the sense noted above, they are not ‘‘non-stock”’ institu- 
tions. Each is incorporated with authorised share capitalization, 
which becomes “paid-up” through the process of investing eleva- 
tor reserve deductions. The visible difference between stock dis- 
tribution in the new and the older farmers’ elevator companies is 
that in the former the stock, apart from directors’ qualifying 
shares, is held, not by individuals, but by the provincial pools, 
representing members as a whole. On the other hand, the issue of 
interest-bearing certificates on account of elevator reserve de- 
ductions or reinvested patronage shares, is a recognition of indi- 
vidual capital claims which remain valid whether or not the holder 
continues to be a pool member or patron. It is not likely that 
the transfer of such certificates will be permitted to other than 
agriculturists. And it is contemplated that when new pool ele- 
vator capital requirements are provided for, the earlier dated 
certificates will be retired under the revolving fund plan. In 
any case certificates carry no voting rights. The control remains 
with the pools as a whole through the common directorates of 
provincial pools and elevator subsidiaries. In the novel case of 
the Manitoba Pool elevators, as has been seen, the ownership 


1 See supra, pp. 259-262. 
2 In 1925-26 these amounted to $474,614, and in 1926-27 (with the taking over 


of the Saskatchewan Co-op. system) they totaled $1,372,538. 
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will eventually pass to the local elevator associations, although 
operation will continue to be centralized.! Under the pool sys- 
tem capital is a hired agent instead of the controlling factor. It 
is capital, moreover, which has neither been loaned by the gov- 
ernment, nor, as yet, borrowed on the market, nor even sub- 
scribed by farmers, but which has been incidentally contributed 
by pool members through contractual deductions or deferred 
patronage returns. 

Pool Policy in Relation to Street Grain. — It has been shown in 
the preceding section of this chapter how the farmers’ companies, 
especially the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op,” pursued policies designed 
to reduce spreads and remove local disparities in relation to street 
grain, with a view to improving the marketing position of those 
growers who are numerically greater and economically weaker 
than those shipping by carload. Under pool operation, the re- 
lative disabilities of the former are tending to be removed alto- 
gether. This is being brought about, first, through readjustments 
in ‘‘street”’ spreads, and second, through change in the price basis. 

In the first place, under pool contracts with elevator companies 
and under pool elevator tariffs (except in Manitoba), the spread 
‘between the initial payments to members delivering ‘‘stored-to- 
grade” or special binned grain, and those delivering street grain 
is fixed and uniform for the season and for all points having the 
same freight rate.2 Thus local and day-to-day fluctuations in 
spreads between street and track prices are eliminated. Further- 
more, risks of grade losses and carrying charges on street grain, 
which under ordinary conditions are reflected in the spread, are 
absorbed by the pool as a whole, and adjusted in the final pay- 
ments, so that these items are not borne directly by those deliver- - 
ing street grain.* In the case of the Manitoba Pool elevators, the 
spread has been eliminated altogether, the same handling charge 
being made for grain whether delivered in wagonload or carload 
lots. Under this plan, street grain, whether delivered by pool 
or non-pool patrons, is handled under graded storage tickets, so 
that the farmer with a small amount of grain to deliver or sell is 
able to market it upon the same basis as the carload shipper. 


1 See supra, pp. 254,255. 2 See Appendix G, secs. 4,5.  * See supra, P- 347. 
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In the second place, under the pool system, the farmer no 
longer sells his grain on street. He merely delivers a fractional 
carload to the order of the pool. The price that he receives is not 
the competitive price for the day on which he sells, but the aver- 
aged price realized from the season’s sales. As most street grain 
is ordinarily sold during the fall months when the price is usually 
below the season’s average, the pool farmer with a few wagon- 
loads to market stands to receive a somewhat higher final price 
than the regular street seller, although his complete returns will 
be deferred and the amount uncertain. While the farmers’ com- 
panies accomplished much in reducing spreads on street grain, 
their spreads nevertheless had to be deducted from the same 
price basis as that followed by the line companies. It is the 
former street seller, indeed, who stands to derive the greatest 
advantage from pool participation, and herein is to be found 
probably the most substantial codperative accomplishment of the 
pools. 

Reduction of Spreads between Grades.— The pool method is 
serving not only to reduce the spreads between street and track 
prices, but also the spreads between different grades. While the 
price differentials on grades below No. 1 Northern that are taken 
by line elevators on purchased grain are based on current Grain 
Exchange prices, they must be sufficiently wide to cover the risks 
involved in handling such grades. These are greater, of course, in 
the case of lower grades and off-grades (which are demanded 
chiefly for mixing purposes, frequently involving preliminary 
hospital treatment) than in the case of contract grades (Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3). The wide and erratic price spreads between grades have 
always been a standing source of dissatisfaction among growers. 

In the issue of initial payment lists by the pools, more or less 
_ arbitrary spreads between grades and sub-grades must necessarily 
be set. In the making of final pool payments, however, returns 
are made on the basis of the actual prices realised by the Central 
Selling Agency in the marketing of each separate grade.’ Through 


1 The adjustment of these spreads is a somewhat complicated matter. In the 
final distribution of Manitoba Pool payments in 1926, adjustments were made on 
188 distinct grades and sub-grades of wheat. 
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such adjustments growers are assured of receiving the full com- 
mercial value realised on whatever grades they may have con- 
tributed. The narrowing of discounts on lower grades which the 
pool method has tended to bring about, is a matter of very con- 
siderable concern to farmers, the quality of whose crop has been 
lowered by adverse weather or rust conditions. 

The following table, as compiled by pool officials, affords a com- 
parison of the average grade spreads contained in the daily price 
lists sent out by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association (for 
seven months of the 1926-27 crop year) and the finally deter- 
mined discounts on pool wheat of corresponding grades. 


TABLE XV. COMPARISON OF GRADE SPREADS ON POOL AND NoN-PooL WHEAT 


Average Discount Under 


No. 1 Northern for 1926 Pool’s Higher 
crop of non-Pool wheat Discount Under Price 
taken from Northwest No. 1 Northern Paid for 

Grade Grain Dealers’ Price List for 1926 crop Pool Wheat 

INO 5045s mee Ue ee ari¢ 203¢ 1¢ 

NOSE coms erage 35¢ 33¢ 2¢ 

INO? Ofte eyeren tae zat 40¢ 443 43¢ 
Feedage. eis 62¢ Bee 63¢ 
RedwDurums.ee ease 20h¢ 12¢ 83¢ 
Smuttyie mee ee ee 18¢ 113 63¢ 
Rejectedinizanct ero 193¢ 13} 6i¢ 
Tougheee: sre eee 8i¢ 7¢ 1h 

Damp ete 1ol¢ 143 43¢ 


Cod perative Aspects of Pool Terminal and Mixing Operations. — 
The history of the Grain Growers’ Movement in Western Canada 
has shown that one of the most persistent sources of farmers’ 
suspicions and complaints has lain in the terminal and mixing 
operations of elevator companies. At one period, it will be re- 
called, this feeling had found expression in a sustained agitation 
for government ownership and operation of terminal elevators. 
Even under the intensified system of government supervision 
which has prevailed since the creation of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners in 1912, farmers have more or less generally persisted 
in the belief that terminal cleaning and mixing operations afford 
opportunities for gains in weights and grades at the expense of 


1 The Truth about Grain Prices, Can. Co-op. Wheat Producers,1927. 
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producers.’ While participation of the two farmers’ companies in 
terminal operation served to modify the attitude of farmer-share- 
holders in this direction, it also brought forth criticisms that in 
the conduct of their terminal business the farmers showed no more 
consideration for the interests of producers (except as they might 
be shareholders) than did the regular companies. 

Pool terminal elevators follow the established practices of the 
trade under the rules prescribed by the Grain Commissioners in 
respect to handling, cleaning, reconditioning, and mixing of grain, 
and they charge the regular tariffs.? It is in the mode of distribut- 
ing the profits from gains in grades and weights that the operation 
of pool terminals differs from that of the U. G. G. and former 
Saskatchewan “Co-op.” terminals. Under the pool system such 
surpluses are distributed among the respective provincial pools in 
proportion to the volume of grain which each has shipped to pool 
terminals. In Alberta and Manitoba such receipts are applied 
against carrying charges on pool grain in country elevators, 
thereby increasing the net returns to growers. In Saskatchewan 
they are directly returned to pool elevator patrons and platform 
shippers to pool terminals; that is, to those who have contributed 
the business from which the terminal profits have been derived. 
The pool system would thus appear to offer the most equitable 
and satisfactory solution of the vexed problem of mixing and 


1 See farmers’ evidence presented to the Turgeon Grain Inquiry Commission in 
1923-24; and Report, pp. 75-107, 185-186. See also report presented by H. W. Marsh 
of Pool Grading Committee to U. F. C. Convention in Western Producer, March 23, 
1927. Asa matter of fact, competition among terminal operators in recent years 
has led to the payment of certain bonuses on terminal deliveries which are at times 
reflected in street prices offered by country elevators deriving such bonuses. Premi- 
ums on diversions to private terminals may also be received by carload shippers 
through commission agents. Hospital and mixing operations also tend to improve 
the commercial demand for lower grades and off-grades. 

2 Pool Terminals Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (belonging to the Central Selling Agency) and 
No. 5 (belonging to the Saskatchewan Pool) are used as lakehead mixing and hos- 
pital elevators. While improvements in grades through such operations are reflected 
in the sales receipts of the Central Selling Agency, the amount of such gains is 
credited by the latter to the terminals concerned, whose profits are in turn prorated 
to the contributing pools. For 1926-27 the C. S. A. credited pool terminals with the 
sum of $629,023 on account of grade improvements. Directors’ Report, Can. 
Co-op. Wheat Producers, 1926-27. 
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terminal overages, that is attainable from the standpoint of pro- 
ducers. 

Significance of Pool Method of Deferred Returns. — While the 
pooling system makes it unnecessary for the farmer either to sell 
his grain locally to dealers buying at speculative margins, or to 
speculate as to when to ship his grain for sale on the central mar- 
ket, it does involve speculation by its members as to the amount of 
their final returns. Instead of receiving the discounted current 
spot price once for all, the contract holder obtains merely an in- 
stalment in accordance with the initial payment list announced 
for the season. While assured of getting the year’s average price 
realized by the pool on the grade delivered, he does not know 
what that may finally amount to until after he has begun to de- 
liver his next year’s crop. 

Grain Exchange interests have not failed to emphasize the 
waiting and uncertainty involved in the pool method of payment, 
and to call attention to the effective loss of interest which the 
pool member sustains upon his deferred payments.’ Pressure of 
creditors and the need for ready cash after harvest is indeed 
probably the principal reason why many farmers have hitherto 
refrained from signing pool contracts, as well as the most fre- 
quent cause of contract evasions. The size of the initial payments 
made by the Central Selling Agency is limited by the obligation 
of the latter under its credit arrangements with the banks to 
maintain a 15 per cent margin between such payments and the 
current market price. In the case of some of the lower grades, 

1 “Tt is hard for pool farmers to make financial plans, because they have no idea 
how much cash the Pool will pay them. All farmers necessarily have one great un- 
certainty, the yearly yield per acre, but pool farmers have in addition the uncer- 
tainties of three financial harvests in the year.’’ — Facts on Grain Marketing (issued 
by Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association), p. 28. See also bulletins issued Oct. 30 
and Nov. 29, 1926. 

* In commenting on the relatively small second interim payment made in July 
1927, vice-president Brouillette of the Saskatchewan Pool stated: “It is of the very 
highest importance that [initial and interim] payments be not made so high as to 
imperil the financial safety or stability of the organization. It is not always wise 
to make payments to the full extent of its resources; and even if it is granted that 
the greatest possible service to the farmer implies giving him his money as soon as 


possible, it is equally important that over-eagerness in this respect be avoided.” a 
Manitoba Free Press, July 25, 1927. 
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particularly of coarse grains, the initial payments have at times 
been so small as to embarrass many members in meeting post: 
harvest obligations and current expenses.! To an increasing 
extent, however, creditors of pool farmers are showing a disposi- 
tion to adjust themselves to the new system, by taking assign- 
ments of growers’ participation certificates, or accepting them as 
security for credits, realizing that the farmers’ total pool receipts 
are likely to exceed the proceeds from forced sale in the fall 
months.” 

The pool system of periodic payments has also been character- 
ized by the Grain Dealers’ Association as “blocking natural cir- 
culation” and substituting ‘‘money dumping”: 

Instead of the prompt natural return of the money as realized by the 
Pool it is distributed by dumping at intervals. . . . Last crop year $37,- 
000,000 was dumped in March, another $37,000,000 in July, and some more 
millions in October. A large part of what will be dumped next March and 
July would already have been in circulation at this date if it were not for 


the Pool... . . Money is worth more to farmers and merchants than it is 
to the Pool.’ 


According to this view, “‘natural circulation” consists in the 
heavy seasonal expansion in bank-note issue and credit currency 
during the crop-moving period, whereby grain buyers are enabled 
to make immediate cash payments to farmers marketing their 
grain. To a very large extent, the money received by grain 
growers at this season, after paying harvest help and thresher- 


1 Tn the fall of 1926 the Manitoba coarse grains pool found it necessary to make 
an additional ‘‘loan” of ro cents a bushel on all oats delivered, to be repaid through 
application of interim payments from the C.S. A. See Facts on Grain Marketing, 

5 24. 
: 2 In addressing the American Institute of Co-operation at Chicago, on June 23, 
1927, President Burnell of the Manitoba Wheat Pool cited the case of a Manitoba 
Pool farmer who asked if he could be released from his contract in view of the fact 
that the initial payment on his low-grade wheat was only 40 cents, which he needed 
for his immediate expenses, while the mortgage company was pressing him for pay- 
ment. If he sold on the open market, the elevator company would give him 60 
cents. At the suggestion of the pool office, he arranged with the mortgagee to take 
his participation certificate and credit him with future payments, leaving him his 
initial payment to apply on current expenses. The total payments received from 
the pool amounted to 85 cents, while, if the farmer had sold on street, he would 
have received only 60 cents. ‘ 
3 Facts on Grain Marketing, p. 17. 
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men, is immediately turned over to banks, mortgage companies, 
implement dealers, and merchants, in liquidation of borrowing 
and purchases made upon crop security or expectations, necessita- 
ing usually a renewal of such commitments before the next har- 
vest. Under the pool system of distribution, the initial payment 
on delivery is followed by a first interim payment at seeding time, 
and a second interim payment just before harvest, while the final 
distribution is made as soon as the returns from the year’s mer- 
chandising can be adjusted for each grade.! The effect of this 
is to release very considerable cash distributions in the early 
spring and late summer, when ordinarily farmers find it neces- 
sary to borrow extensively from the banks for seeding and har- 
vesting expenses. Under the new conditions pool farmers are 
thus financing through deferred returns from the previous year’s 
crop, instead of by mortgaging the coming crop. This means 
that there is a more evenly distributed circulation of currency 
and less seasonal ‘‘money dumping”’ than where the grain grow- 
ers’ cash income is distributed mainly during the last quarter of 
the year. While the pool farmer has to forego the immediate use 
of the full value of his crop, and suffer a potential if not actual 
loss of interest on the money retained by the pool, he stands to 
benefit to something more than a compensating degree in at 
least three other directions. (@) Where borrowing at seeding or 
harvesting time is obviated or reduced, interest on such loans is 
saved. (b) The saving in interest on bank borrowings by the 
Central Selling Agency, as a consequence of its limited delivery 
payments, is reflected in lower selling-cost deductions. (¢) Finally 
— and of chief significance — by accepting payments in instal- 
ments pool members may ordinarily expect to receive larger ag- 
gregate returns than by selling for cash in the fall, even taking 
into account interest on deferred payments. 

While the pool method of crop financing involves considerable 
readjustment in the relations between farmers and farmers’ credi- 
tors, the general result appears to be in the direction of greater 

* Although the annual “‘cut-off” date for pool deliveries is July 15, the final pay- 


ment in 1925, owing to a considerable carry-over, was not distributed until No- 
vember. 
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credit mobility and financial stability. Although it tends to re- 
duce the volume of bank loans to farmers, it makes for greater 
liquidity in such accounts.! The attitude of the chartered banks 
is indicated in the following statement made by Sir John Aird, 
president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, at the shareholders’ 
meeting on January 12, 1926: 

The marketing of the western wheat crop is now in part financed by the 
farmer’s own funds. The proceeds of the sale of his grain are disbursed to 
him by instalments, and the partial distribution made in the spring provides 
him with funds for his seeding operations. The change makes for more 
orderly financing on the farmer’s part, and is in this respect beneficial. Any 


loss which the banks thus experience will undoubtedly be more than made 
up to them in the long run by the increased prosperity of their customers. 


The periodic distribution of the farmers’ grain receipts tends 
not only to reduce the credit commitments of the pool farmers, 
but also to relieve the competitive pressure of creditors for liqui- 
dation of their respective claims at the time when — under other 
conditions — the grain grower obtained most, if not all, of his cash 
returns. It becomes more possible for him to distribute his ob- 
ligations throughout the year. This makes for improved col- 
lections in grain-growing districts, and as such is meeting with 
favor by farmers’ creditors generally. The attitude of the latter 
was thus expressed by a member of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association,” in addressing the national convention of the 
Association in August 1926: 


The farmers have been able to retire a considerable portion of their past- 
due indebtedness since the inception of the Pool. Prices have been stabil- 
zed to a certain extent, and the farmer placed in a more favorable position 
from the loan companies’ point of view. The implement companies are 
favoring the pool movement. Payments from the Pool are made at seasons 
of the year which enable the farmers to purchase equipment more or less 
on a cash basis, rather than on the customary long-term basis. It is the 
general belief that the system of marketing under the Pool has the effect of 


1 In addressing the International Wheat Pool Conference at Kansas City, in 
May, 1927, Premier Gardiner of Saskatchewan, stated: ‘Thousands of farmers 
have quit borrowing money at the bank since the pool started, and see in the pool- 
ing system a method that not only helps the farmer, bee helps our bankers through 
more orderly financing.” 

2 Mr. George S. Jarvis of Saskatoon. 
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placing business on a more solid basis, by giving the farmer money spread 
over the year. This is having the effect of increasing the cash sales and 
enabling merchants to operate at lower costs. 


More orderly financing by the pool farmer thus tends to be an 
accompaniment of more orderly marketing by the pool selling 
agency. While the former was not the primary object of pool 
organization, it is proving to be an economic by-product of bene- 
fit, not merely to its members, but to Canadian business in gen- 
eral. It is, moreover, a codperative result which the farmers’ 
companies were not capable, by the very nature of their organiza- 
tion, of bringing about, however beneficial to growers their com- 
petitive participation may have been. 

While the signing of a pool contract is a purely voluntary act, 
it involves very considerable self-limitations upon the individual 
liberty of action of the signer. It means foregoing the freedom 
of open marketing through alternative channels — which was 
the central object of the early legislative efforts of the Grain 
Growers’ Associations and of the commerical activities of the 
farmers’ companies — for long-term contract marketing through 
a single agency. It prevents the pool farmer from taking ad- 
vantage of favorable market turns which may bring him greater 
returns than his averaged pool receipts. He agrees to await 
deferred payments of uncertain amount, instead of obtaining full 
cash payment when he needs it. He consents to annual deduc- 
tions for elevators which he may not be able to patronize. These 
are the codperative costs and limitations assumed as the con- 
dition of collective marketing. While they constitute a far- 
reaching test of codperative faith and spirit, they have been 
accepted by most farmers in preference to the involuntary dis- 
abilities to which they feel themselves subject under the specula- 
tive competitive system. 


CHAPTER XX 


SOLIDARITY OF THE GRAIN GROWERS’ MOVEMENT 


I. INTERRELATIONS OF GRAIN GROWERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In the quarter-century since the launching of the Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association at Indian Head at the end of 1001, 
the Grain Growers’ Movement in Western Canada has evolved 
various types of organization in response to differing conditions 
and changing objectives. In most cases these organizations have 
been territorial counterparts, or functionally complementary to 
one another. In other cases they have been more or less competi- 
tive. The interrelations of these organizations involve the larger 
institutional aspects of Grain Growers’ codperation—of codpera- 
tion among codperatives. The history of these relations has 
shown certain tendencies in the directions of disunity — involv- 
ing assertions of provincialism or internal protest. On the other 
hand, it has revealed a remarkable degree of solidarity, manifested 
in various amalgamations, federations, or other forms of organic 
codperation. Changes in name and form of organization have 
been frequent, but in almost every case these have been evolved 
from within. There has been one continuous and indigenous 
Grain Growers’ Movement, not a series of ephemeral farmer move- 
ments spreading from various centres, such as have characterized 
the Middle West and Northwestern States of the American 
Union, where the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Society of 
Equity, the Farmers’ Union, the Non-Partisan League, and the 
like, have waxed and waned in more or less independent succes- 
sion! The interrelations of the different Grain Growers’ organi- 
zations, the extent to which certain institutions have been fos- 
tered by others, the forms of interprovincial and interinstitu- 
tional codperation evolved, the influences making for separatism 


1 See Hibbard, Marketing Farm Products, part II. 
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on the one hand and solidarity on the other, the progressive 
achievements-in the direction of codperative democracy — these 
constitute what may be described as the political economy of the 
Grain Growers’ Movement. A retrospective consideration of 
these relations is undertaken in this final chapter, with a view to 
indicating the essential unity and continuity of the organized 
Grain Growers’ activities described in the preceding chapters. 
Only through envisaging the movement as a whole can the sig- 
nificance of the agrarian history of Western Canada within the 
present century be properly appreciated. 

Relations of Grain Growers’ Associations and Companies. — 
Four types of organizations have arisen: the provincial farmers’ 
associations, the farmers’ grain and elevator companies, the 
provincial pool organizations, and coérdinating institutions such 
as the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers. The original institution from which 
the others have more or less directly sprung was the Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association, initiated in December, igor. 
_ Through its aggressive example and the efforts of its leaders, the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association was brought into being 
as a sister organization in 1903. While the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company was initiated by Partridge and some of the more active 
spirits of the Sintaluta local of the Territorial Grain Growers’ 
Association, and while most of its original shareholders were 
members of the Grain Growers’ Associations, no organic relation 
existed between the former and the latter. The associations had 
been organized as non-commercial institutions; and although a 
certain amount of support for the project of a farmers’ grain 
company was found in the association conventions before which 
Partridge presented his plan in 1906, the policy was affirmed of 
keeping the Grain Growers’ commercial enterprise organically 
and officially distinct from their legislative and educational 
activities. The decision taken at this time would seem to have 
been well advised. The history of various farmers’ movements, 
such as the Grange, the Patrons of Industry, the Society of 
Equity and the Non-Partisan League, has served to demonstrate 
the disruptive tendencies arising from the assumption of business 
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undertakings by protective or propagandist organizations. 
Where the latter are the controlling bodies, divergences on ques- 
tions of finance, management and business policy almost inevit- 
ably arise between the trading department and membership and 
the general organization. 

While the Grain Growers’ Company was thus financially and 
corporately independent of the associations, the effective affilia- 
tion of the two was demonstrated by the aggressive action pur- 
sued by the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association before the 
courts and the legislature, with a view to securing the restoration 
of the farmers’ company to trading privileges on the Grain Ex- 
change.* More permanent evidence of such solidarity was af- 
forded by the establishment and financing of the Grain Growers’ 
Guide by the Grain Growers’ Grain Company as the common 
organ of the three provincial associations, and by the subsidizing 
of the latter through annual “‘educational grants” out of com- 
pany earnings. Such subsidies, it is to be noted, were uncondi- 
tional, and did not carry with them any representation on the 
boards of the associations. 

In the case of the Saskatchewan and the Alberta Co-operative 
Elevator Companies the relationship with the respective pro- 
vincial farmers’ associations was more direct and intimate than in 
that of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. While the plan of 
organization of the first named was formulated by a government- 


1 See Buck, The Granger Movement, chap. 7; Hibbard, Marketing Agricultural 
Products, chaps. 18, 20; Wood, Farmers’ Movements in Canada, pp. 77-83, 118-119. 

2 “Wherever there is a propaganda organization on the one hand, and a business 
organization on the other, there are sure to be differences of opinion as to the rela- 
tions between the two. Shall a large, general body, such as the Society of Equity 
or the Farmers’ Union, have a controlling voice in the management of a business 
exchange, or in a creamery or cheese federation? The argument in favor of some 
measure of control usually centers in the question of unity of action. Without this 
there is danger that some business group, inspired in the first place by the general 
body, may later build up a constituency and affiliation of its own, and eventually 
sever substantially all connection with the parent society. The argument against 
such control is simple and direct. It is based on the proposition that butter must 
be handled by those interested in butter, cheese by those interested in cheese, and 
not by any group, however wise, whose main concern is less definitely focussed.” 
Hibbard, oP. cit., p. 239. See also below, pp. 379, 380. 


8 See supra; pp. 53-55: 
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appointed commission, the majority of the commissioners were 
officers of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and 
the provisions of the bill of incorporation were submitted to the 
association convention as well as to the provincial legislature. 
The directors of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
were named in the incorporating act as provisional directors of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, so that the 
responsibility for the launching of the latter rested in effect with 
the association.! The organization three years later of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company involved a similar 
sponsoring and promotive relationship on the part of the United 
Farmers of Alberta. With the organization, however, of the 
statutory minimum number of shareholders’ locals, and with the 
holding of the first regular shareholders’ meeting and the election 
of regular directors, the initiating responsibility of the associa- 
tions came to an end. Henceforth the affairs of the companies 
were conducted by, and their policies shaped entirely upon the 
responsibility of, shareholders, acting within the terms of the acts 
of incorporation. Community of interest was based, not upon 
legal or organic connection, but upon the extent to which com- 
pany shareholders were also association members. While elec- 
tion of the same individual to the directorate of both company 
and association was not uncommon, especially in Saskatchewan, 
such interlocking was the result, neither of constitutional pro- 
visions, nor of manipulation by means of share control or proxy 
voting, but of the action of the general delegate bodies. Al- 
though resting upon this informal basis, the relations of the 
S. G. G. A. and the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” continued to be 
especially close. It was, indeed, largely in protest against the 
alleged domination of the former by the latter, through inter- 
locking and interacting directorates and executives, and through 
the annual company grants to the association, that the Farmers’ 
Union later came into being in Saskatchewan, resulting in the 
disappearance of the corporate identity of both the older organi- 
zations. The Grain Growers’ Grain Company differed from the 
Saskatchewan and the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Companies, 


1 See Appendix D, sec. 1. 
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not merely in having been established as a farmers’ grain selling 
agency instead of an elevator company, but also in the inter- 
provincial instead of the provincial distribution of its stockholders 
and patrons. It bore no special relation to any provincial farm- 
ers’ association, although in taking over the Manitoba govern- 
ment elevators, it assumed the operating responsibility for the 
system established by the Roblin administration in response to 
the demands of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association. 

The Grain Growers’ associations and the farmers’ grain com- 
panies thus represented organizations performing distinctive 
functions, but possessing a substantially common membership. 
The functions of the associations, organized on an occupational 
basis, were essentially protective and educational, aiming at the 
securing of legislation regarded as in the interests of grain growers, 
the promotion of codperative enterprises, and the development 
of community social life. The functions of the companies were 
primarily to provide and operate farmer-owned facilities for the 
handling of grain, both at country points and the primary mar- 
ket. In the case of the Grain Growers’ Company and the Alberta 
Co-operative, commercial operations were extended to include 
codperative supply and livestock marketing. Both of these 
enterprises involved commercial relations with local organiza- 
tions, consisting usually of association locals or shareholders’ 
locals in the case of codperative purchasing, and of livestock 
shipping associations in the case of the company livestock com- 
mission departments. 

The only instance in which commercial operations were carried 
on directly by any provincial association in Western Canada was 
the wholesale supply business conducted by the Trading Depart- 
ment of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. While 
such undertaking was due in part to the policy of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Company in confining its operations 
to the handling of grain, it was also adopted in the expressed 
belief that the development of a trading interest would tend to 
bring about closer and more active relations between the local 
associations and the central body.! The central was seriously 


I See supra, p. 293. 
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handicapped, however, by not possessing any capital of its own, 
and in its efforts to provide the services desired by local co- 
operative societies, it became necessary to sell debentures, first 
to incorporated associations, and later to individual farmers. 
This in turn necessitated the delegation of a measure of con- 
trol to a separate debenture holders’ trading convention. While 
the losses and capital impairment sustained by the trading de- 
partment fell upon the debenture holders instead of upon the 
association itself, the prestige of the latter was considerably pre- 
judiced by the outcome of its commercial commitments. It is 
significant that at the first convention of the amalgamated United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, the directors were 
instructed to take steps for the separation of the trading depart- 
ment from the educational association. As indicated elsewhere, 
the prospective solution appears to lie in the transfer of the co- 
operative supply business from the trading department of the 
provincial association to a central wholesale society owned and 
controlled by the codperative stores and purchasing associations 
— that is, by those directly interested, instead of by the general 
body of organized farmers.! 

Inier-company Relations. — Between 1913 and 1917 four sepa- 
rate Grain Growers’ commercial organizations were in the field. 
The Saskatchewan and the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Com- 
panies were established, each on a provincial basis. The Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company operated interprovincially, conducting 
various subsidiary enterprises in addition to its main business of 
grain marketing and elevator operation. Besides the three grain 
companies, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
through its Trading Department, had entered the field of co- 
operative wholesale supply. During this period negotiations were 
initiated by the Grain Growers’ Company, it will be recalled, 
looking toward the federation of these commercial organizations, 
with a view to avoiding duplication and rivalry, and to consoli- 
dating resources.” The proposed conversion of the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Grain Company, with its broad, federal charter, into a central — 
farmers’ company, selling the grain marketed through farmers’ — 


1 See supra, pp. 311, 312. 2 See supra, pp. 163-166. 
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elevators in the three provinces, and conducting common terminal 
and export operations, involved a relationship among growers’ 
provincial companies, similar in purpose, if not in form, to that 
subsequently realized through the Central Selling Agency of the 
wheat pools. Under the plan proposed in 1916, however, the re- 
organized G. G. G. Co. would have functioned as an interprovin- 
cial purchasing and supply agency, as well as a common selling 
agency for grain and livestock, and would also have carried on 
the publication of the Grain Growers’ Guide and other enter- 
prises, in the interests of Western farmers as a whole. 

While offering potential advantages through codrdination and 
centralized operation, and while favorable to more comprehen- 
sive undertakings in business codperation, the scheme also carried 
with it the potential dangers and disadvantages of over-centrali- 
zation and over-expansion, as realized to some extent in the sub- 
sequent career of the United Grain Growers. The objections 
which proved most effective, however, were sentimental and per- 
sonal, rather than purely economic. The consummation of the 
proposed plan would indeed have involved a certain subordination 
in status and autonomy on the part of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co- 
op,”’ whose distinctive character and record of business progress 
were matters of no inconsiderable provincial pride in Saskatche- 
wan. Apart from certain difficulties arising out of the financial 
association of the provincial government and the Co-operative 
Elevator Company, there was a strong reluctance to forego the 
independent marketing of grain, in the production of which 
Saskatchewan notably exceeded the other Prairie Provinces. 
There was a certain misgiving also as to the possibility of being 
committed to policies in the determination of which the company 
would exercise only a limited control. In the course of negotia- 
tions it further became evident that questions of personal pre- 
ferment in the reorganization of management incidental to sucha 
federation were also of no little weight in influencing the attitude 
of the Saskatchewan representatives.’ 

The outcome of the inter-company negotiations was the sub- 
stitution of outright amalgamation between the oldest and the 


1 See supra, pp. 251-253. 
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youngest companies for federation of the three organizations. 
To the shareholders of the Alberta Company, which throughout 
its career had been more or less dependent on the Grain Growers’ 
Company in its current financing, amalgamation brought en- 
hanced investment security and enlarged services. For the 
shareholders of the Grain Growers’ Company the terms of amal- 
gamation involved codperative reorganization through the for- 
mation of shareholders’ locals and the substitution of delegate 
for individual and proxy voting. While the formation of the 
United Grain Growers thus constituted a consolidation of capital 
resources, it also represented a less capitalistic form of organiza- 
tion than that which had hitherto characterized the pioneer 
Grain Growers’ Company. 

For the next nine years the United Grain Growers and the 
Saskatchewan ‘“‘Co-op”’ functioned independently but not com- 
petitively, the operations of the former being interprovincial in 
scope and diversified in character, and those of the latter being 
concentrated, both territorially and commercially. As the policy 
of both companies was not to build elevators at points already 
served by the other, no competition existed between them at 
country stations. On the other hand, their combined elevator 
systems represented farmer company competition with line com- 
panies at approximately one half the grain-shipping points in 
Western Canada. On the Grain Exchange, however, the two 
farmer-owned agencies traded independently, no attempt being 
made to act together in ‘feeding the market,” or making joint 
export sales. Premier Dunning’s proposal in 1922 that the ex- 
port divisions of the U. G. G. and the Saskatchewan ‘“‘Co-op”’ 
should be amalgamated, and function as a voluntary pool selling 
agency, as well as a joint export subsidiary for company grain, 
was welcomed by officers of the U. G. G., but declared unaccept- 
able by the directors of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,’’ who at that 
time were committed to the movement for reéstablishment of the 
Canadian Wheat Board.! Had consolidation of the three farm- 
ers’ companies been effected in 1916-17, or had the subsequent 
proposals of Mr. Crerar and Mr. Dunning been realized, for co- 


1 See supra, pp. 205, 206. 
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operation between the U. G. G. and the Saskatchewan “Co-op” 
in the joint organization of a voluntary wheat pool, it is quite 
possible that an independent pool organization would not have 
been set up through the provincial associations. 

Relations of Companies and Pools. — While one is tempted to 
speculate on the course the Grain Growers’ Movement might 
have taken, had unification of the two companies been effected, 
the fact remains that the parallel existence of the U. G. G. and 
the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op” permitted the concurrent pursuit of 
different commercial and codperative policies and enterprises 
upon which agreement would probably have been unattainable 
in a single organization. Consolidation would not conceivably 
have brought any greater advantages to farmers at country 
points, where the presence and participation of the codperative 
companies yielded their most direct benefit to producers. It is 
very doubtful, moreover, whether the pooling system would have 
made any very great headway, had a voluntary non-contract, or 
revocable-contract pool been operated by the joint companies, 
concurrently with the continuation of their established method 
of grain handling. Codperative pool marketing was likely to 
make greater progress under organizations created specifically 
for the purpose, and promoting it as a ‘“‘cause,”’ than under the 
auspices of vested concerns offering it as one of various alternative 
methods of marketing. It was more or less inevitable, however, 
that promotion under the former conditions should be marked 
by a tendency on the part of its advocates to disparage the co- 
operative character and achievements of the older farmers’ or- 
ganizations. The breakdown of the negotiations initiated by the 
latter with a view to the codrdination of the pool marketing or- 
ganizations and the company elevator systems was fundamentally 
attributable to the conviction on the part of the former of the 
incompatibility of the two systems of marketing. Pool market- 
ing, to be effective, it was felt, required that the pools should 
possess elevators of their own, whose agents should not have a 
divided interest and responsibility, and in whose operation the 
non-profit principle could be more completely applied.’ 


1 See supra, pp. 230-232. 
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While the clash of the older and newer forms of Grain Growers’ 
coéperation was marked by considerable dissension and recrimi- 
nation in Saskatchewan, the two organizations, so far as member- 
ship was concerned, were not mutually exclusive. A very large 
number of farmers were both shareholders of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company and contract-holders in the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers. It was in the 
hands of these growers, with their double interest, that solution 
of the problem of. organic relationship really lay. Farmers’ 
Union members showed their appreciation of this situation in 
carrying on their campaign of ‘‘boring from within” the share- 
holders’ locals of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” with a view to 
bringing about a decisive vote of delegates for sale of the com- 
pany’s facilities to the provincial pool... The registering of such 
decision reflected, therefore, the conversion of a substantial ma- 
jority of ‘‘Co-op”’ shareholders to pool principles of elevator con- 
trol and operation. As an outcome of the transfer, the owner- 
ship of the ‘‘Co-op”’ elevators has been diffused among more than 
83,000 growers, instead of among some 28,000 agriculturists in 
Saskatchewan, a very large number of farmers having both a 
purchaser’s and a vendor’s interest in the transaction. As a 
further result, the number of farmer-owned elevators in Sas- 
katchewan has been increased from 500 to 750 or more, all of 
which (except the fifty or so retained by the U. G. G.) are under 
unified control. Thus, while more or less acrimonious campaign- 
ing and somewhat strained relations preceded the settlement, the 
outcome has been an emergence of Grain Growers’ commercial 
and codperative solidarity on a broader and more cohesive basis. 

While the formation of the wheat pools through the provincial 
associations represented in part a codperative protest of Western 
farmers against the policies and methods of their own grain com- 
panies, there is little doubt that the effective establishment of 
the former was dependent in a large measure upon the existence, 
experience, and resources of the farmers’ companies. The opera- 
tion of the pioneer Alberta Pool in 1923 would scarcely have been 
possible but for the far-reaching assistance extended by the 
United Grain Growers through their timely loans and proffered 
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guarantees, the release of two of their senior officials, the ad- 
ministrative information and counsel freely rendered in con- 
ferences, and the prompt and favorable arrangements offered for 
handling Alberta Pool grain through U. G. G. elevators. Similar 
organization loans were made by the U. G. G. to the Manitoba 
Pool, and by both farmers’ companies to the Saskatchewan Pool. 
Had it not been for the readiness of the two companies to handle 
pool grain on satisfactory terms, it is not improbable that the 
line companies, which could not be expected to welcome the 
advent of the pools, might have insisted on conditions which 
would have prejudiced, if not rendered impossible, the effective 
operation of the latter. Control of elevator facilities is of strategic 
importance in the Canadian grain trade, as the organized Grain 
Growers acutely realized in the early days of the movement. 
The strong position attained in this field during the preceding 
decade by the codperative companies, with elevators at every 
second grain-shipping point on the prairies, and their sympathetic 
attitude toward the pooling experiment, gave the pool organiza- 
tions a substantial initial advantage, where otherwise they might 
have been decisively handicapped. Although the pools are now 
building up extensive elevator systems of their own, this has been 
possible — under the deduction method of finance — only as 
the result of earlier operations where dependence had to be placed 
entirely upon existing elevator companies. 
While the assistance rendered by farmer companies in the form 
of organization loans and preferential handling of pool grain 
through their elevators was of direct and obvious advantage to 
the pools, the latter were also the beneficiaries of the experience 
gained by the companies during their extended period of com- 
petitive operation in the grain trade. This has been gained, not 
merely through the transfer of former U. G. G. or “Co-op” offi- 
cials to the service of the pools, but, perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly for an organization based on democratic control, through 
the knowledge of grain marketing, elevator operation, and cor- 
poration finance acquired by thousands of pool members as share- 
holders or delegates to annual meetings of the two companies. 
The pioneering work, the experiments, and the struggles of the 
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latter produced a fund of experience and an appreciation of com- 
petitive realities to which the pools have largely fallen heir. This 
has tended to restrain over-sanguine commitments, and to ensure 
the observance of generally sound business methods. The com- 
mercial and financial experience and the technical knowledge of 
the grain trade acquired by the farmers’ business organizations 
since the initiation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company some 
twenty years ago, constitute, indeed, one of the significant factors 
which help to account for the strong position of the Canadian 
wheat pools, in contrast to the failure of the United States Grain 
Growers, Incorporated, and to the ephemeral career of many of 
the wheat pools in American states. 

Conclusion. — While separatist tendencies and internal dis- 
sensions have thus asserted themselves from time to time in the 
Grain Growers’ Movement, especially in Saskatchewan, the 
continuity of the Western farmers’ enterprises has been sub- 
stantially maintained. It is notable that, where any Grain 
Growers’ organization has passed out of existence, or where any 
commercial enterprise developed under Grain Growers’ auspices 
has been transferred or disposed of, it has, in almost every case, 
been taken over by another farmer-owned organization. Thus 
the Manitoba government elevators, established in response to 
the agitation of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, were 
leased by the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and subsequently 
purchased by the U. G. G. When the Alberta Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company was wound up as such, it was in connec- 
tion with its amalgamation with the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany to form the United Grain Growers Limited. Similarly, the 
liquidation of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany was incidental to the sale of its assets to the Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators. Finally, the Trading Department developed 
by the S. G. G. A. is under negotiations for transfer to the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of the Saskatchewan co-operative 
trading associations.1 Except in the cases of the U. G. G. Saw- 
mills, the Grain Growers’ British Columbia Agency, and the 
farm-machinery departments of the U. G. G. and the S. G. G. A: 


1 See supra, pp. 311, 312. 
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Trading Central, no commercial enterprise initiated by the cen- 
tral Grain Growers’ organizations has been liquidated, or dis- 
posed of to other than farmer-owned institutions.!_ Thus, while 
changes in name and form of organization have not infrequently 
taken place in accordance with changing conditions and policies, 
the enterprises themselves have been perpetuated under farmer 
control. In each case, moreover, the transfer has represented a 
more or less significant development in codperative organization 
and policy. 


II. INTERPROVINCIAL RELATIONS AND POLICIES 


The fourth type of Grain Growers’ organization, as noted, con- 
sists of those agencies designed to codrdinate or consolidate the 
various provincial bodies. While organization, whether of as- 
sociations, companies, or pools, on a provincial basis, represented 
a natural adaptation to territorial and jurisdictional realities, the 
advantages of interprovincial action were realized at an early 
stage of the Grain Growers’ Movement. This first found formal 
expression in the Interprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ and 
Farmers’ Associations, formed in 1907, primarily with a view to 
bringing united action to bear in the agitation for government 
ownership and operation of elevators.2 Out of this conference 
body developed the more comprehensive Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, which, as organized in 1910, represented a national 
affiliation of the three prairie farmers’ associations and the Do- 
minion Grange in Ontario (later merged in the United Farmers 
of Ontario). The Council of Agriculture was conceived as an 
agrarian counterpart of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Dominion Trades and Labor Council, which should 
seek to present the views and protect the interests of the farmers 
of Canada in the formulation of federal policies and legislation. 

Political Activities of Council of Agriculture. —'The memorable 
“Siege of Ottawa” at the end of 1910, by the deputation of 800 
farmers marshalled by the Council of Agriculture, with the rally- 

1 As noted elsewhere, liquidations of farmers’ local trading associations have 


been numerous. See supra, pp. 319, 320. 
2 See supra, pp. 81, 82. 
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ing aid of the Grain Growers’ Guide, constituted a more or less 
spectacular demonstration of the solidarity of the farmers’ move- 
ment. Nor did it lack tangible results. The demands thus 
dramatically presented at the seat of government, and aggres- 
sively followed up in the general election of the ensuing year, 
found response in the negotiation by the Liberal ministry of the 
Reciprocity Pact with the United States; in the general revision 
of grain legislation embodied in the Canada Grain Act; in the 
institution of the Board of Grain Commissioners; and in the 
establishment of government terminal and interior storage ele- 
vators; together with the authorization of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way as an additional grain route, and the designation of Calgary 
as a car-order point, for grain diversions to Pacific ports. 

The reorganization of the Council of Agriculture in 1916 ad- 
mitted to membership the farmers’ commercial organizations, 
consisting of the Western codperative grain companies, the Grain 
Growers’ Guide, and the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
of Ontario. Such inclusion was in conformity with the fact that 
the revenue of the Council was mainly derived from the annual 
grants of these commercial bodies. As thus constituted, the 
Council functioned as a periodic conference-body of the executives 
of the various provincial associations and farmers’ companies, 
with secretarial headquarters at Winnipeg. Matters of more 
or less exclusive interest to grain growers were generally dealt 
with in special meetings of the Western Section of the Council. 
In 1917——a war-time federal election year—the Council 
drafted the so-called “‘Farmers’ Platform,’ which was endorsed 
by the four provincial associations, and vigorously championed 
by the Grain Growers’ Guide. This pronouncement contained 
declarations in favor of tariff reductions on farm supplies and the 
necessities of life, extension of Imperial Preference and renewal 
of Reciprocity negotiations with the United States, greater 
dependence on direct taxation for federal revenue, nationalization 
of railways, non-alienation of natural resources, women’s suffrage, 

1 See supra, p. 137. 


* Between 1910 and 1914 the Grain Growers’ Company made grants to the 
C. C. A., aggregating $73,773.—U. G. G., 1924, p. 21. 
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provincial autonomy in liquor legislation, etc.! These declara- 
tions, it will be seen, were not limited to issues of direct class con- 
cern to grain growers, and the formulation and discussion of the 
Council’s platform were indicative of a widening political interest 
and consciousness on the part of the organized farmers. A num- 
ber of Grain Growers’ leaders were elected to the federal Parlia- 
ment in 1917, including President Crerar of the United Grain 
Growers and President Maharg of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, the former being appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in the Union government of Sir Robert Borden. 
After the close of the World War, the political activities of the 
organized farmers became conspicuous, both in the provincial 
and federal fields, the agricultural deflation which set in during 
1920 serving as a potent stimulus to such action. In the pro- 
vincial field the United Farmers of Ontario were called on to 
form an administration as a result of the Ontario elections of 1919. 
Similar farmer governments were established by the United 
Farmers of Alberta in 1921, and by the United Farmers of Mani- 
toba in 1923. In the federal elections of 1921 the Progressive 
Party, organized through the Council of Agriculture and led by 
Mr. Crerar, emerged as the second largest party in the new Parlia- 
ment.” The political record and fortunes of the organized farm- 
ers in Canada cannot be treated in this study.’ It is significant to 
observe, however, that since 1921 the agrarian group has virtually 
held the balance of power in federal politics, a position that has 
been effectively used in securing legislation favorable to agricul- 
tural interests. Probably the concession of most general advan- 
tage to Western grain growers was the statutory restoration in 
1922 of the pre-war ‘‘Crow’s Nest Pass” freight rates on grain 
and flour moving to the head of the lakes and on various west- 
bound commodities, including farm implements.* Of far-reaching 


1 See N.C. Lambert, “‘Nationalizing a Farm Movement,” G.G. Guide, June 26, 
1918. 
; 2 The standing of the parties was as follows: Liberals 118, Progressives 65, Con- 
servatives 50, Labor 2. 
3 See in this connection, L. A. Wood, Farmer Movements in Canada; Wm. Irvine, 
The Farmer in Politics. 
4 Since 1922 freight rates on grain in Western Canada have averaged about two 
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benefit to Alberta grain growers have been the successive reduc- 
tions in the mountain differential on grain and flour moving to 
Pacific ports, and the construction of government terminal eleva- 
tors at Vancouver, Edmonton, and Prince Rupert.’ As a result 
Alberta wheat producers, who formerly occupied the position of 
greatest disadvantage in relation to transportation and market,’ 
now enjoy a preferred status as to freight costs, with the further 
substantial advantage of shipping through ports open through- 
out the year, in contrast to the seasonal grain rush to the head of 
the lakes before the close of navigation.* In relation to federal 
tariff policy, the political influence of the agrarian bloc has been 
effective, not only in preventing post-war rate increases during 
a period when the tariff of practically every other country has 
been more or less substantially raised, but also in obtaining 
further downward revision of duties on agricultural implements, 
and a drastic reduction of those on motor vehicles.’ The intro- 
duction of federal agricultural credit legislation, the general re- 
vision of the Canada Grain Act (following the investigation of 
the Turgeon Commission), and the resumption of construction 
operations on the Hudson Bay Railway, were other measures 
brought about more or less directly in response to the persistent 
representations of the organized farmers through the Council of 
Agriculture, their provincial associations, their various organs, 
and their parliamentary spokesmen. 


thirds the rates for corresponding distances in the U. S. — See H. C. Wallace, “The 
Wheat Situation.” U.S. D. A. Yearbook, 1923, pp. I1O-113. 

1 In a comprehensive judgment issued by the Board of Railway Commissioners 
in Sept., 1927, following extended investigations and hearings under special terms 
of parliamentary reference, the Crow’s Nest rate basis was made applicable to 
grain moving to Pacific ports for export, and existing inequalities on branch lines 
in prairie territory were removed. At the same time the rate over the National 
Transcontinental to the port of Quebec was cut in half — an adjustment long urged 
by Western grain growers. 

2 See supra, pp. 118, 119. 

3 The initial payment price lists of the Alberta Wheat Pool are scheduled on Van- 
couver basis, so that the saving in freight rates, as compared with the Fort William 
basis, accrues directly and fully to the grower. 

“ Under the budget of 1922, the duties on reapers, binders, and mowers were re- 
duced from 123 to 10 per cent and under the tariff amendments of 1924, to 6 per 
cent. Corresponding reductions were made on other farm machinery. In the budget 
of 1926 the tariff on motor cars and trucks was reduced from 35 to 20 per cent. 
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Realization of the need of careful investigation and the compi- 
lation of comprehensive and authoritative data as a basis for 
effective presentation of farmer demands or objections before 
parliamentary committees or government commissions, led to the 
establishment of an Economic Research Department by the 
Council of Agriculture in 1923. Studies made by the staff have 
been chiefly in the field of banking and agricultural credits, the 
tariff, taxation, and transportation, on the basis of which, memo- 
randa regarding legislation or judgments on such matters have 
been presented by the Council’s economist at Ottawa before 
special committees of the Commons and Senate, and such semi- 
judicial bodies as the Board of Railway Commissioners and the 
recently formed Tariff Commission. The expenses of this depart- 
ment have been provided for through the annual grants of the 
farmers’ companies and the Grain Growers’ Guide. 

The Council of Agriculture and the Wheat Pools. — During the 
period of war-time control of the grain trade, representatives of 
the Council of Agriculture constituted one quarter of the member- 
ship of the Board of Grain Supervisors which fixed the price and 
controlled the movements of the 1917 and 1918 crops.! The order- 
in-council constituting the Canadian Wheat Board in 1919 was 
a direct embodiment of the plan of compulsory government 
marketing, drawn up and submitted to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce by the Council, three of whose representatives were 
members of the Board, including the vice-chairman, F. W. Rid- 
dell.2 The persistent but ineffectual efforts of the Council to 
secure the reéstablishment of the Wheat Board have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere; likewise its failure to bring into operation a 
voluntary, interprovincial pool, although a detailed plan for such 
was drawn up by the Council’s Wheat Pool Committee in 1920. 
Lack of success in the latter direction was due to a complex of 
causes: persistence of farmer leaders in the hope of Wheat Board 
reéstablishment, lack of unanimity among the membership of the 
Council, failure of the two farmers’ companies to act together in 
the formation of a joint pool selling agency, doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of securing contracts covering the 60 per cent of crop 


1 See supra, p. 195. 2 See supra, p. 196. 3 See supra, pp. 200, 201. 
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acreage regarded as essential to effective operation, and the atti- 
tude of criticism and suspicion toward the leaders and policies of 
the codperative companies maintained by many of the more radi- 
cally minded farmers. The root difficulty lay in the necessity of 
securing the concurrence in principle and detail of too many 
bodies as a preliminary to pool organization. Pool marketing 
first became a reality in Western Canada through the independent 
action of the United Farmers of Alberta, whose executive had 
become impatient over the lack of progress in Council pool con- 
ferences. In the provincial associations were found the auton- 
omy of action, the driving force, and the local ramifications 
necessary to effective organization compaigns, each province 
vying with the other. Interprovincial codperation in the forma- 
tion of the Central Selling Agency was the sequel, not the ante- 
cedent, of provincial pool organization. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, with its 
tripartite directorate, interlocking with those of the three pro- 
vincial pools, represents the most recent form of interprovincial 
codrdination evolved by the Grain Growers’ organizations. It 
stands entirely apart from the Council of Agriculture. While its 
functions are highly specialized, it constitutes the most highly 
organized and the most harmonious form of interprovincial co- 
operation yet attained by Western Grain Growers. The new wine 
of coéperative pooling has demanded new bottles. Since the 
formation of the pools independently of the Council, the prestige 
of the latter has manifestly declined. This has been further in- 
fluenced by the waning of the Progressive Party, and the rise of 
the Farmers’ Union. 5 

The United Farmers of Canada. — As previously observed, the 
emergence of the Farmers’ Union in Saskatchewan, under con- 
ditions of post-war agricultural distress represented a radical re- 
action against what were regarded by its leaders as the conserva- 
tive policy of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and 
its domination by the Co-operative Elevator Company through 
the medium of interlocking directorates and double-office-holding, 
and by virtue of the financial dependence of the association upon 
the annual grants of the company. The constitution of the 
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Union, indeed, contained specific declarations against multiple 
office-holding and long-term elections.! Pool marketing was a 
conspicuous feature in Farmers’ Union policy, and Aaron Sapiro 
was invited to Saskatchewan by its executive, with a view to the 
organization of a contract wheat pool, independently of either 
the S. G. G. A. or the Saskatchewan “‘Co-op.”’ While the Union 
was led, largely through Mr. Sapiro’s counsel, to join hands with 
the S. G. G. A. in the organization of an inclusive provincial 
pool, its leaders were opposed to marketing affiliation with the 
Saskatchewan “‘Co-op,”’ and pursued an aggressive campaign 
designed to bring about the taking over of the latter as part of the 
Saskatchewan pool elevator system. 

While the decision of the “‘Co-op”’ shareholders to MARceDE the 
pool’s offer of purchase made possible the consolidation of the 
two groups of farmers’ elevators, Saskatchewan farmers were 
still divided between the two rival associations — the S. G. G. A. 
with its quarter-century of continuous existence, and the Farm- 
ers’ Union with its policy of more or less radical departure. The 
desirability of amalgamating these two bodies in the interests of 
provincial solidarity was recognized on both sides, and a joint 
committee was appointed early in 1926 to work out a basis 
of union. Considerable difficulty was experienced, however, 
in reconciling conflicting policies and personalities. The Farm- 
ers’ Union was organized as a national body, with a number of 
lodges in Manitoba and Alberta, as well as in Saskatchewan 
where its main strength lay. Its leaders were opposed to affilia- 
tion with the Council of Agriculture, supported as it was by the 
farmers’ commercial organizations. After several months of 
study and conference the amalgamation committee drew up a 
basis of union and set of by-laws, which in July, 1926, were 
separately submitted to conventions of the two associations 
meeting concurrently in Saskatoon. As in the case of the 
conventions, under similar circumstances, of the Alberta Farm- 
ers’ Association and the Canadian Society of Equity, in Edmon- 
ton, in 1909,” the separate sessions culminated in the march of 


1 Constitution of the Farmers’ Union of Canada, Articles 5, 27, 28. 
* See supra, pp. 116, 117. 
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the delegates of one body to the convention hall of the other, 
where amid-mass cheering and formal handshaking by leaders, 
the nuptials of the two rival associations were dramatically 
consummated. 

Upon the whole, the principles and policies of the Farmers’ 
Union prevailed in the adoption of the constitution of the new 
organization which, it was agreed, should be known as the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, Limited. As implied 
in the name, national organization was contemplated. Members 
of Farmers’ Union lodges in Manitoba and Alberta were to be 
attached to the new body, pending the formation of separate 
provincial sections of the United Farmers of Canada, with which 
it was hoped the United Farmers of Manitoba and the United 
Farmers of Alberta might be merged:Other principles of the 
Farmers’ Union were embodied in by-laws providing that there 
should be no interlocking of the United Farmers of Canada di- 
rectorate with those of other farmers’ organizations; that no 
office should be held by the same person continuously for more 
than two years; that the association should not ally itself with 
any political party, or contribute funds thereto; and that no 
gratuitous financial assistance should be accepted from any com- 
mercial organization.1 

The United Farmers of Canada and the Council of Agriculture. — 
The United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, which 
was formally incorporated by special act of the Saskatchewan 
legislature in January, 1927,?has not seen fit to continue the 
former membership of the S. G. G. A. in the Council of Agricul- 
ture. With the passing of the Saskatchewan ‘‘ Co-op,” the Coun- 
cil is, therefore, without any representation at present from the 
most highly agriculturalized province in the Dominion. The 
leaders of the newly amalgamated associations in that province 
appear to favor a nationally organized ‘“‘United Farmers of 
Canada,” with constituent provincial sections, financed by a per 
capita levy upon all members, as a substitute for the Council of 
Agriculture, which they regard as being dominated by the com- 
mercial organizations through which it has been subsidized. 


1 G. G. Guide, Aug. 1, 1926. 2 Stat. of Sask., 17 Geo. V, c. 84. 
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While the continuation of a national agrarian organization is 
highly desirable from the standpoint of Western farmers, inas- 
much as the chief economic handicaps to which grain growers 
have been exposed in relation to the tariff, transportation, and 
banking, are matters of federal jurisdiction, the form of such 
interprovincial organization is a more debatable issue. The 
Council of Agriculture has been merely a conference of executive 
officers of its constituent bodies, each organized independently 
for specific provincial or commercial purposes. The project of 
a national United Farmers of Canada, with provincial sections, 
implies the adoption of a uniform constitution, and a much 
greater degree of centralization than that represented by the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture. Any such attempt to bring 
about organic uniformity among provincial farmers’ organizations 
would be more likely to raise difficulties and differences than to 
achieve greater solidarity. The various provincial associations 
have grown up indigenously and autonomously, adapting their 
organization, policies and activities to the special conditions and 
problems in their respective provinces. This has made for greater 
vitality and permanence, and the richer growth that springs from 
organic responsibility and freedom to experiment. Solidarity rests 
on free and intelligent codperation rather than on uniformity, and 
a federal council composed of officers of affiliated organizations 
would seem to offer a more effective and less costly medium of 
interprovincial action than a national convention of a Dominion- 
wide association. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, a reorganization of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture would appear to be called for, 
in view of the advent of the wheat pools, the disappearance of 
the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” the emergence of the new amalga- 
mated association in Saskatchewan, and the existence of separate 
provincial farmers’ organs alongside the Grain Growers’ Guide. 
In such reorganization it would probably prove most satisfactory 
to have the constituent bodies limited to provincial farmers’ as- 
sociations. The wheat pools are organized exclusively for co- 
operative marketing purposes, and possess a most effective 
agency of interprovincial codrdination in the Canadian Co-opera- 
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tive Wheat Producers. The United Grain Growers, which fos- 
tered and aided so many enterprises and organizations in the 
Grain Growers’ movement, does not now command the same 
prestige among farmers as before the advent of the pools. While 
stronger than ever financially, it stands somewhat apart from 
the newer codperative organizations, especially since the ab- 
sorption of the Saskatchewan Company. The Grain Growers’ 
Guide, moreover, no longer speaks as the organ of the provincial 
associations. Since the central aim of the Council of Agriculture 
is to protect the interests of agriculturists and to give organized 
expression to farmer-citizenship in the federal field, as the various 
associations seek to do in their respective provincial spheres, it is 
logical that it should be composed of these bodies, preferably 
without separate representation of the farmers’ commercial or- 
ganizations whose membership is more or less coextensive with 
that of the associations. 

While the part played in the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
by the United Grain Growers, and the leadership in the Progres- 
sive Party occupied by its president, have been instrumental in 
securing benefits of no slight importance for Western farmers as 
a whole, they have also exposed the company to political opposi- 
tion and criticisms both without and within the farmers’ ranks, 
which have more or less reacted to its disadvantage as a codpera- 
tive business institution. Thus, in a statement issued by the 
directors of the U. G. G. in 1921, it was claimed that confidential 
information supplied by the company to an, audit investigation 
of terminal elevator returns made for the federal government in 
1918, as well as to a parliamentary committee on the cost of 
living in 1919, had been employed by government partisans in 
discrediting the U. G. G. in the election campaign of 1921.1 In 
the appointment of the Hyndman Grain Inquiry Commission 
in the same year the government, it was further asserted, was 
actuated by a desire to incriminate the farmers’ company rather 
than to investigate the need for a general revision of grain legis- 
lation.2 The hearing by the Commission of charges against the 


* See “Why the Company Took Out the Injunction,” U. G. G., 1921, pp. 85, 86. 
? Newspaper comments at the time of the appointment of the commission 
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U. G. G., without giving the latter an opportunity of being rep- 
resented, was made the basis of an application for an injunction 
to restrain the Commission in its investigations. Similar appli- 
cations were made by other Grain Exchange firms, resulting in 
the granting of a restraining injunction, and the discontinuance 
of the Commission’s inquiries! While the incident probably 
reacted more to the disadvantage of the government than of the 
company, it was indicative of the more or less inevitable results 
of engagement in political activity by a commercial organization. 
Such participation also afforded a basis for internal criticism from 
farmers who disapproved of the identification of the U. G. G. with 
private Grain Exchange firms in the injunction proceedings, and 
who were disposed to question the motives of the company’s 
leaders. It was a factor in the reaction against the farmers’ 
companies, and it is significant that the constitutions of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the United Farmers of Canada contained declara- 
tions against political alliances or financial contributions. 

In confining itself, as do the pools, to the field of codperative 
business, the U. G. G. stands to follow the line of greatest ad- 
vantage as an institution. While in the past its resources and 
leadership have been a highly important factor in securing federal 
recognition of farmers’ claims, such efforts are likely to be best 
carried on in the future through the provincial associations 
themselves, working together through their national council. 
The chief disabilities under which Western grain growers have 
labored in the past in respect to marketing, transportation, 
credit, and the tariff, have been largely removed, in so far as 
they are matters of legislative solution or government regulation. 
While vigilance and unity of action will always be needed if 
farmers’ interests are to be duly considered in the determination 
and execution of public policies, the maintenance of such soli- 
darity rests primarily with the farmers’ non-commercial associa- 
tions. In federal matters directly affecting the farmers’ business 
organizations, their case may be presented before the appropriate 


hinted at “ Revelations that would split asunder the organised farmers of the West.” 
Tbid., p. 86. 
1 [bid., pp. 87, 88. 
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parliamentary committee or government commission by their 
own representatives, as by the pools in connection with the 
Campbell Amendment to the Grain Act.! While the activities 
of the Council of Agriculture in the past have been largely de- 
pendent on the grants from the farmers’ companies, its future 
financial needs can probably be taken care of by assessments or 
contributions from the constituent associations in proportion to 
membership, as the American Federation of Labor and the Do- 
minion Trades and Labor Council are financed by their affiliated 
unions.” 

With the absorption of the Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op”’ by the 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, with the amalgamation of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ 
Union, with the admirable coérdination of the three provincial 
wheat pools through the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, and with the prospective conversion of the Trading Depart- 
ment of the U. F. C. into an interprovincial Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, the interorganic and interprovincial relations of the 
Grain Growers’ institutions are being reéstablished on a basis 
which appears to combine the advantages of functional speciali- 
zation and territorial autonomy with codperative codrdination 
and conscious solidarity. While names have been changed, con- 
stitutions recast and relationships readjusted, the continuity and 
cohesion of the Grain Growers’ Movement has been essentially 
maintained through the quarter-century or more of its history. 

1 See supra, pp. 263-265. . 

? In this connection, it may be noted that the U. F. C., Saskatchewan Section, 
has adopted the device of providing for payment of the membership fee of $5 (of 


which $3.50 goes to the central office, and $1.50 to the local lodge) through mem- 
bers’ requisition on wheat pool payments. G. G. Guide, April 4, 1927. 
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CONCLUSION 


Nature of Economic Results of Grain Growers’ Codperation. — . 


There are three conceivable ways in which the economic returns 
of the producers of agricultural staples may be improved: namely, 

by reduction of marketing margins, by an increase in the market 

price, or by lowered costs of production. In each case a larger 

residuum accrues to the producer. 

The organized Grain Growers of Western Canada have concen- 
trated their efforts chiefly upon reducing the spread between the 
final selling price of wheat and the price received by the grower. 
Since the beginning of the Grain Growers’ Movement, much has 
been accomplished in this direction, partly through recourse to 
government action, but mainly through codperative marketing 
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participation. The fixing of maximum handling charges by the | 


Board of Grain Commissioners, and the general scaling down and 
equalization of freight rates on grain for export, have accrued to 
the advantage of grain growers in general. Provisions written into 
the Grain Act at the instance of Grain Growers’ associations, with 
a view to giving producers direct access to the central market, 
enabled carload shippers to sell on the basis of primary instead of 
country market prices, and of initial grading by government in- 
spectors instead of by elevator agents. Competition of farmer- 
owned elevators at country points served to reduce substantially 
the customary spreads on street grain, while returning to farmer- 
shareholders a portion of handling profits in the form of cash or _ 


stock dividends. Under the pool system of non-profit operation — 


and direct selling, the farmer is receiving in effect the competitive 
world price, less the actual cost of handling, transportation, and 
selling. The advantage to producers lies not only in the direct 
return of that portion of marketing margins which constitutes the 
middleman’s profit, but also in further reduction of marketing 
costs through the potential economies of large-scale, centralized 
selling. 


| 
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The attainable savings under coéperative grain pooling are 
distinctly more limited, however, than in the case of farm prod- 
ucts in which trading is less highly organized and less closely 
regulated. Under the combined influence of active competition, 
risk insurance through hedging, Grain Exchange rules, and Grain 
Commissioners’ tariffs and regulations, middleman margins have 
been reduced within narrow limits in the Western Canadian grain 
trade. While wider spreads generally prevailed in the local mar- 
keting of street grain, the policy and participation of the farmers’ 
companies had been effective in substantially narrowing these at 
competing points, before the advent of the pools. Some saving in 
selling expenses is possible under pool marketing, through elimina- 
tion of hedging costs, through the making of direct sales, and 
through large-scale chartering of shipping space. Reduction in 
unit marketing costs depends chiefly, however, on the concen- 
trated volume of wheat and coarse grains handled through the 
Central Selling Agency. On the other hand, the securing and 
maintenance of such volume has involved considerable outlay for 
promotional and educational work and permanent field service, 
while the pool system of accounting and distribution of payments 
entails additional expense. The net reduction in marketing costs 
is likely, therefore, to prove comparatively small. The Canadian 
Wheat Pool plan does make it possible, however, for its members, 
whether delivering a single wagonload or several carloads of grain, 
to receive the full pooled commercial value of their product, in 
final markets, less the lowest attainable marketing costs. 

The pool elevator system also serves to bring the pool farmer’s 
aggregate returns somewhat closer to the final selling price of his 
grain. Not only has it virtually removed the differential on the 
handling of street grain, but it also returns elevator operating sur- 
pluses to members, either in the form of patronage credits (as 
with the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Pool Elevators) or as off- 
sets to pool operating expenses (as in the case of the Central Sell- 
ing Agency’s terminals and the Alberta Pool Elevators). Thus pool 
grain is marketed at cost, in relation both to elevator handling 
and to selling. So far the volume of grain handled through pool 
elevators has been substantially above the general average of the 
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trade, thus making possible lower unit costs and substantial sur- 
pluses. The situation may easily become less favorable, however, 
if pool directorates, in response to insistent minority demands, 
undertake the construction of new elevators at points where the 
contract acreage does not adequately justify it, or where local 
elevator accommodation is already more or less redundant. Some 
subsidence of the initial patronage interest of members may be 
expected in the case of pool elevators, as of codperative company 
elevators, farmer loyalty not always being proof against the in- 
ducements of higher grades or special consideration that may be 
offered by line elevator agents. Careful consideration by the pool 
management of each new local commitment, as well as the main- 
tenance of superior service, is necessary if pool elevator ownership 
and operation are to be effective as a means of improving the net 
returns of members. 

Economic Limits of Pool Marketing. — While many pool mem- 
bers, recalling, or reminded of, the record wheat prices associated 
with the operation of the Canadian Wheat Board, have signed 
pool contracts in the expectation that pool selling would be effec- 
tive in raising the price of their wheat; and while the average 
prices realized since the inception of the pools have indeed been 
considerably higher than those of either the pre-war period, or of 
the four years preceding pool operation, it is generally recognized 
by responsible pool leaders that such changes have been the out- 
come of broad international causes rather than of the action of the 
Canadian Poolitself. Although Canada since the War has become 
the largest national exporter of wheat in the world, contributing in 
recent years about 4o per cent of the world’s export surplus, her 
production is less than 12 per cent of the world total. It is the 
latter rather than the former proportion which is the more signifi- 
cant in determining the price which Canadian wheat can com- 
mand in world markets. Any increase in European production 
involves a diminished demand for Canada’s surplus, even if that 
of other competing export countries shows no increase. Any rise 
in price, whether due to natural or manipulated scarcity, serves 
to set in motion forces which tend to generate a decline from such 
level. Recourse will be had to substitute starch foods in the form 
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of rye and potatoes in continental European countries, or of rice 
and millet in Asiatic countries. At the same time the higher price. 
serves to call forth larger production of wheat itself, whose supply 
is probably the most widely distributed geographically, and the 
most sensitive to price movements, of all staple agricultural 
products.! The hard spring wheat of the Canadian prairies, it is 


\ true, is more or less a premium wheat, because of its high gluten 
| content and its sale on government grade certificate. European 
' millers use it, however, chiefly for blending purposes, and any 


appreciable advance in such premium through restricted supply 


| tends to bring about a reduction in the proportion of Canadian 
| wheat used in the blend.” 


The Canadian Wheat Pool exercises no control whatever over 
the physical volume of Canadian wheat. It is bound to market 
whatever quantity may be delivered to it by its members, under 
conditions of international competition. It may, indeed, exercise 
a measure of control over the market movement of its wheat. It 
may refrain from selling at times when prices appear to be de- 
pressed under seasonal or temporary influences, and release its 
holdings more freely when prices show a firmer tendency. It may 
exercise a certain stabilizing influence on the market, through be- 
ing less vulnerable to the risks of forced selling, and through the 
alternative outlets afforded by its overseas sales connections. It 
cannot risk, however, holding back any substantial portion of its 
season’s deliveries, in the face of a new crop of anything like 
normal proportions, and of the impatience of its members over 
unduly deferred final settlements. It may succeed in making 
Canadian millers purchase their wheat at prices more closely in 
line with world-market quotations, and it may narrow competi- 
tion among sellers of Canadian wheat to overseas millers. But it 
cannot count on disposing of its surplus to the latter except at 
prices which will meet the competition of substitute wheat and 
substitute starch foods. 

Possibilities of International Pool Organization. — Realizing the 


* See speech on International Grain Marketing, by Dr. Robert Magill, at Winni- 
peg, July 20, 1926. Circulated by Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. 
? See Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, pp. 168-182. 
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limited price-controlling power of the producers of a single wheat- 
exporting nation, certain pool enthusiasts have advocated joint 
action by producers’ pools in the principal competing countries as 
the next objective in codperative organization. The possibilities 
of such international action have indeed been discussed at two 
international wheat pool conferences, organized largely under 
Canadian initiative. The first was held at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
February, 1926, and the second at Kansas City, Missouri, in 
May, 1927. At the latter gathering which was attended by dele- 
gates from pool organizations in various states of the American 
Union and the Australian Commonwealth, and from Soviet 
Russia, in addition to Western Canada, the following resolution 
was passed: 

As soon as practicable, the wheat producers of the chief exporting coun- 
tries of the world should look toward coérdination of their codperative pro- 
gram. This must be preceded by thorough organization of the producers 
of wheat in each country on a permanent basis, and such organization must 
control a substantial percentage of the wheat grown in these countries 
When these conditions are met, then international codrdination will give the 
wheat growers the same control over the marketing of their crop already 


possessed by other industries and will materially assist in putting agricul- 
ture in its rightful place among the other industries of the world. 


While some measure of informal codrdination of selling policy 
may be sooner or later attained among wheat producers’ national 
pools, the possibilities of either the formation or the effectiveness 
of a world wheat pool are decidedly slight. Where the physical 
supply itself is not under control, no system of quota assignment 
can be attempted, as in the case of industrial cartels. No division 
of markets is practicable, moreover, with such a commodity as 
wheat, of which different varieties and grades from different 
countries are desired in the same market, and frequently blended 
in the same mill. Any concerted attempt to realize a minimum 
selling price is subject to the unalterable necessity on the part of 
each pool of disposing of its holdings before the advent of the new 
crop. Nor are the members of any national pool likely to be will- 
ing to entrust the selling of their surplus to an agency responsible 


1 Report of conference proceedings in Grain Growers’ Guide, May 6, 1927; 
The Scoop Shovel, May, 1927. 
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to any other producing interests but their own. The various 
harvest periods at which the crops of winter and spring wheat 
regions, and of the north and south temperate zones become avail- 
able, constitute moreover a certain natural marketing sequence 
which minimizes the need for any international marketing control. 
Dumping of wheat, so far as it exists, is to be found among pro- 
ducers rushing their grain after harvest to primary markets in 
their own country, rather than among exporters shipping to world 
markets (except in cases where consigned cargoes may have to be 
thrown on the open market on arrival in port). Even when na- 
tional pools are established in other exporting countries on lines 
similar to the Canadian Coéperative Wheat Producers, coérdina- 
tion among them is not likely to be carried beyond the pooling of 
information and the adoption of common selling policies. 

These limitations were not ignored by delegates at the Kansas 
City Conference. Various speakers deprecated the idea of seeking 
to organize any world pool with a view to raising prices to con- 
sumers.! The conference was primarily inspirational and educa- 
tional, consisting largely of an exchange of experiences, and the 
attention of the delegates was concerned with the extension of 
coéperative marketing among wheat producers in the countries 
represented, rather than upon pool organization on international 
lines: The continuation proceedings of the conference consisted 
in the reappointment of an international committee, with instruc- 
tions to take steps toward the establishment of a permanent in- 
ternational bureau, to serve ‘‘as a clearing house for statistical 
information and matters relating to the development of interna- 
tional codperation.” * 


1 Thus President H. W. Wood of the Alberta Pool declared: ‘‘If this means the 
merging of all codperative wheat-selling into one pool unit, under some kind of cen- 
tral management, then I am unalterably opposed to it, because I do not believe 
it is practicable to do so.” Scoop Shovel, May, 1927, p. 42. See also speech of L. 
C. Brouillette and G. W. Robertson. Jbid., pp. 4, 32. 

* “After all, the immediate problem is not actually international selling. Is not 
the first step the establishing of the proper basis from which international codrdina- 
tion can develop? Such a bureau would devote itself exclusively to assisting in 
building up the general pooling idea, and through its personnel could help to build 
on a strong foundation the various units of this great movement.’? — Address of 
G. W. Robertson. 
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The Outlook. — At the present time the wheat pools command 
the more or less enthusiastic support of the majority of farmers in 
Western Canada. The improved prices on wheat markets since 
the inception of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers are 
popularly associated with, even if not directly attributed to the 
operations of the Central Selling Agency. The aggressive educa- 
tional work carried on both by the provincial associations and by 
the pools have not been unfruitful. The new codperation has in- 
deed become a veritable religion among prairie farmers. Under 
the initiative and auspices of the provincial associations the con- 
tract-pool marketing method is being applied, not merely to 
wheat and coarse grains, but also to livestock, dairy products, 
and eggs and poultry, while a new impetus has been given to the 
codperative purchasing movement.! Anticipatory steps taken dur- 
ing the present year toward securing advance signatures to wheat 
and coarse grain contracts for the new period beginning with the 
1928 crop, give general assurance of the continuation of the pool- 
ing system under conditions of more inclusive as well as more in- 
telligent support.? The initial problems of securing efficient man- 
agerial services, of creating a central selling organization, of 
establishing satisfactory credit relations with the banks, of mak- 
ing suitable handling arrangements with established elevator 
companies, and of financing the acquisition of independent eleva- 
tor facilities, of working out the administrative details and the 
technique of pool payments and credit adjustments — these have 
been handled, on the whole, with a notable absence of miscalcula- 
tion or misjudgment. With the experience of the initial years, 
with a highly developed selling organization, with substantial re- 
serves, with an extensive and expanding subsidiary elevator sys- 
tem, and with a membership generally advanced in codperative 
education, the pools should enter the next period of operation 
under distinctly favorable conditions. 

1 The extension of codperative marketing is being appreciably aided by the ap- 
plication of the unclaimed Canadian Wheat Board surplus of $534,200, which was 
distributed proportionately to the three Prairie Provinces in 1925, as statutory 
trust funds devoted primarily to research and education in codperative marketing. 


2 In Saskatchewan, more than 50 per cent of the crop acreage was signed up for 
the new period during the summer of 1927, without any intensive campaign. 
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While the pooling system thus gives evidence of becoming 
established as-a stable institution in Western Canada, the history 
of the Grain Growers’ Movement as a whole, as well as of farmers’ 
movements elsewhere, prepares one to expect possible reactions in 
the future. The enthusiasm which has attended the launching of 
the wheat pools is likely to show a subsidence such as followed the 
demonstrative loyalty accorded the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany in its initial years, and the class-conscious support enjoyed 
by the codperative elevator companies prior to the post-war de- 
pression. While the counter-propaganda conducted by the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association appears to have the effect of ral- 
lying growers to the support of the pools rather than of diverting 
their loyalty,’ the farmer is less resistant to considerations of 
preferential treatment or greater convenience which may be of- 
fered by private dealers under pressure of competition. Any im- 
provement in primary market prices or street prices which may be 
brought about through the influence of the pools cannot be con- 
fined to pool members. There will always be a minority of indi- 
vidualistic farmers who, while not opposed to the pools, are un- 
willing to assume contract obligations, and who prefer to act on 
their own marketing judgment. Even in the case of those who 
have signed contracts, the pools must inevitably encounter in 
greater or less degree a disposition to evade such obligations, or an 
unwillingness to renew them, on the part of farmers who, owing 
to circumstances or temperament, may prefer immediate, if dis- 
counted, cash payment to deferred, if possibly larger, aggregate 
returns. Any failure on the part of the pools to fulfill the expec- 
tations held out, and any mistake of judgment or change of policy 
on the part of their officers, are bound to be capitalized to the full 
by private grain interests in the struggle for competitive survival. 
So long as the pools undertook merely to concentrate the sale of 
their members’ wheat, under handling contract arrangements with 

1 A characteristic rejoinder to the anti-pool propaganda as contained in such 
pamphlets as ‘“‘Facts about Grain Marketing,” and ‘‘Why the Hurry?” (these be- 
ing collections of leaflets, and radio broadcasts issued by Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association) is to be found in the bulletin, The Alberta Pool and the Grain Trade, 


issued by the Department of Education of the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers. 
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the established elevator companies, the regular trade was not un- 
duly disturbed by their operation. With their entry, however, 
into large-scale elevator acquisition, at both country and terminal 
points, and with the passing of the Campbell Amendment to the 
Grain Act, the very existence of the private elevator companies is 
threatened. A merger of the latter is not unlikely to be realized 
before the expiration of the present pool period, with a view to 
enabling them to compete more effectively with the pool system. 
Competition on such a basis would probably mean, for the time 
being, still narrower handling margins and greater service for 
farmers in general. If it should have the effect, however, of 
bringing about the disintegration of the pools, prairie grain grow- 
ers would find themselves confronted by an even more powerful 
elevator combine than that which first stimulated them to co- 
operative organization. The real test of pool solidarity and adap- 
tability would appear, therefore, to lie in the next few years. It is 
a test, however, which the experience and confidence gained 
through a quarter-century of successful business codperation, in 
the face of more or less open opposition, well prepare the organ- 
ized Grain Growers to meet. 

While the pool marketing organization as now established does 
not necessarily represent the final development of Grain Growers’ 
coéperation in Western Canada, it does appear to offer a system 
which, in combination with the highly effective facilities evolved 
by traders’ codperation, and the governmental protection and 
regulation exercised through the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
the Inspection Department, and the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners permits the prairie grain grower to realize the full com- 
mercial value of his product at minimum marketing costs. Under 
these conditions the possibilities of further improvement in the 
economic position of the Canadian grain grower would seem to lie 
mainly in the direction of lowering production costs. Having 
assumed middleman functions from point of production to point 
of consumption, the codperative producers can no longer with any 


1 A merger of private elevator companies jointly controlling more than half the 
country elevators in Western Canada is reported to be in process of organization at 
the present time (October, 1927). Financial Post, Oct. 14, 1927. 
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appearance of justice attribute the responsibility for inadequate 
returns to the practices of private dealers and speculation. Al- 
though wheat production in Western Canada generally is carried 
on under conditions of more or less marked comparative advan- 
tage in relation to other countries,! the possibilities of increasing 
yields, of minimizing production risks and of reducing individual 
production costs through the application of agronomical science 
and through further research, are incalculable. With the passing 
of the old days of free or cheap land, with the impairment of vir- 
gin soil fertility, and with the spread of rust and other grain pests, 
the prairie farmer’s attention needs to be concentrated increas- 
ingly upon questions of seed selection and tillage, of improve- 
ments in grades and yields, and of reduction in dockage per- 
centages. Extractive methods must be abandoned, and a greater 
and more diversified return must be derived from the farm acre- 
age than that represented by a more or less speculative annual 
crop of wheat alone. Coéperative purchasing of farm supplies 
also needs to be further developed as a means of lowering produc- 
tion costs, as codperative selling aims to reduce marketing costs. 
It is somewhat significant of the growing realization on the part 
of Western grain growers of the importance of more scientific pro- 
duction, as well as of more economical marketing, that the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association on receiving the sum of 
$284,200 in 1925 as the province’s share of the unclaimed surplus 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, created the Saskatchewan Agri- 
cultural Research Foundation, whose funds should be devoted to 
research in plant and animal diseases, as well as in codperative 
marketing.* Nor is it without significance that the columns of 
the Grain Growers’ Guide have steadily tended to become less 
fully occupied with agrarian propaganda and Grain Growers’ or- 
ganizational news, and increasingly devoted to matters of agri- 
cultural technique and farm management, and to the broader 
issues of a citizenship. 

Moral Resulis of Grain Growers’ Coéperation. — While farm 

* See H. S. Patton, ‘The Changing Equilibrium in the World’s Wheat Trade,” 


Papers on the World’s Wheat Trade. 
? See Statutes of Sask., 16 Geo. V, c. 60, 1926. . 
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management is essentially a matter of individual initiative and 
action, it is likely to be more intelligently and confidently di- 
rected where the farmer plays a part in the marketing as well as in 
the production of his commodities. His morale as a producer is 
consciously elevated when, instead of being compelled to accept 
the middleman’s prices and terms, or leave his products unsold, 
he is able, by codéperation with his fellow producers, to sell through 
his own agency on a basis of marketing equality. The self-respect 
which accompanies farm ownership is enhanced when he becomes 
joint-owner in a large-scale commercial organization, and receives 
an income as an investor as well as a producer. The achievements 
of prairie farmers in building up two of the largest and most suc- 
cessful elevator companies in Western Canada, followed by the 
organization and operation of an interprovincial wheat pool 
which has become the largest single grain-marketing agency in 
the world, have not only made the participating grain growers 
conscious of being business men, but have also revealed to them 
_ that by codperation they can engage in “‘big business” on an even 
larger scale than that realized by vested commercial interests. 
Furthermore, through their provincial associations and the Coun- 
cil of Agriculture, Western farmers have participated in the pass- 
ing of important federal as well as provincial legislation. Not only 
have Grain Growers’ leaders been elevated to major ministerial 
portfolios in the national government, but in three provinces the 
farmers’ associations have been called on to assume the responsi- 
bilities of actual administration, and in two of the three cases the 
farmers’ governments have been returned to power on their 
records. 

The farmer’s morale does not depend merely on prices, but also 
on the social recognition he receives from other classes in the com- 
munity. The Grain Growers’ Movement has had a double moral 
effect. It has served to raise the status of the farmer as a com- 
mercial producer and as a citizen, not only in his own eyes, but 
also in the regard of the community at large.. At the same time 
actual participation in large-scale business and finance, and in the 
responsibilities of government, have exercised a certain sobering, 
educative effect, which has tended to make the attitude of West- 
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ern farmers as a class toward other economic groups and institu- 
tions less one of suspicion and antagonism, and more one of in- 
telligent accommodation. Agricultural codperation is essentially 
a form of intensified group competition, aiming at the realization 
of a more even balance of economic power in relation to other 
occupational groups. While such result is socially desirable, and 
while occupational self-respect and security can only be attained 
by coéperation within the group, it does not mark the ultimate 
goal of codperation. Such an idea was appropriately the theme 
of a notable address given at the Farmers’ Union convention in 
1925 by the veteran Partridge of Sintaluta, — idealist, and pio- 
neer organizer of the Grain Growers’ Movement, —when he said 
to the assembled Saskatchewan farmers: 

Codperation, to an agricultural population, is the primary step towards 
that true codperation which will embrace the various elements of society. 
The type of codperation that I ultimately hope to see is the codperation 
of all those who live and desire to live by useful labor, whether of hand or 
brain — the codperative commonwealth. If you content yourselves with 
mere vocational codperation, it seems to me that you stop short of the ideal 


that will really be effective in changing human relationships and making 
them satisfactory. 
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STATISTICS 


I. WueEaT Propuction, PRICES AND ExporTS IN WESTERN CANADA, 
1908-1927 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Prairie provinces Exportaer 
Aver s OE ES s0) 
Year Acreage Production Average Yield Pr jee for ct. ares 
tooo Acres 1000 Bushels per Acre Coe: tooo Bushels 
1908 5,624 91,853 16.4 98.5 52,487 
1909 6,378 147,482 21.7 96.9 56,958 
IgIo 7,867 110,167 14.0 95-9 63,529 
IQII 9,991 208,366 20.9 100.6 59,523 
Igi2 I0,OII 204,280 20.4 90.4 81,291 
IQI3 10,036 209,262 20.9 80.5 riser 
IQI4 9,335 140,958 15.1 112.2 142,171 
IQI5 13,868 360,187 26.1 93-7 94,199 
1916 14,363 242,314 16.9 174.4 186,546 
1917 13,619 211,053 15.6 B2Iro) 223,000 
1918 16,125 164,436 10.3 224.4 195,082 
1919 17,750 165,544 9-4 215.0% 83,233 
1920 16,841 234,138 14.0 231.0 117,862 
IQ2I 22,181 280,098 12:7, 115.5 156,291 
1922 21,223 3755194 17-7 100.7 169,853 
1923 20,880 452,260 21.2 97-7 261,096 
1924 21,066 235,004 1a: 150.5 300,587 
1925 20,943 382,959 18.3 127.0 241,390 
1926 21,897 383,440 17-5 143.5 295,062 
1927 21,425 418,992 19.6 144.1 204,162 


1 pores of daily closing Winnipeg cash prices for No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William — Port 
ur. 
2 For fiscal year ending March 31. Flour exports converted into bushels at rate of 1 barrel of 196 
Ibs. = 44 bushels. 
3 Exclusive of participation certificates, redeemed at 48 cents. 
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II. TURNOVER OF WESTERN WHEAT POOLS, 1923-1927 


Volume of Wheat Handled 


1000 Bushels 


Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba Total Wheat Per cent 

Crop Pool Pool Pool Pool Inspections Pool Wheat 
1923-<- = 34,250 steers sbaeks Sere 257,197 13.3 
T024....~ 233027 50,203 8,440 81,670 214,390 38.1 
I925..., 45,160 . 129,600 12,488 187,248 352,510 53-1 
1926.... 44,287 119,460 16,208 179,955 335,500 53-6 

Value-of Turnover * 
000 omitted 
Average 

Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba Total Pool Price 

Crop Pool Pool Pool Turnover No. 1 Nor. 
TO23 rece $40,647 Re Deas $40,647 1.02 
tO Py ears ee 35,042 $77,021 $12,133 124,197 1.66 
O25 eae eine 60,590 181,423 23,769 265,782 1.45 
TOQ202 fe ph cee 53,902 164,878 29,269 248,049 I.42 


1 Being the sums turned over to the respective pools by the Central Selling Agency, after de- 
ducting all selling and terminal costs and central administrative expenses. 


1869. 
1870. 
1876. 


1883. 


1884. 
1886. 


1887. 
1889. 
1899. 
1899. 
1990. 
Igor. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF GRAIN GROWERS’ MOVEMENT 
Figures in brackets are page references in text to events chronicled. 


Acquisition of Hudson’s Bay Territory by Dominion of Canada. 
Creation of Province of Manitoba. 


_ First eastern shipment of wheat from Western Canada (via Minne- 


sota). (7) 

Completion of Canadian Pacific Railway between Lake Superior and 
ae C. P. R. builds first lakehead terminal at Fort William. 

130) 

First shipment of wheat from Western Canada to Europe. 

Inauguration of federal grain inspection at Winnipeg and Port 
Arthur. (27) 

Organization of Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange. 

Creation of Western Grain Standards Board. (27) 

Creation of Manitoba Inspection District. (28) 

Appointment Royal Commission on Shipment of Grain. (21) 

Manitoba Grain Act passed. (23-25) 

(Dec.) Initiation of Territorial Grain Growers’ Association. (33) 


1902-03. Shipping amendments to Manitoba Grain Act. (34, 38) 


1902. 


1903 


1903. 


1905 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


C. P.R. car allotment case. (35) 

Organization of Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association. (37) 

Incorporation of North West Grain Dealers’ Association. (31) 

Creation of Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Formation of Alberta Farmers’ Association. (115) 

Territorial Grain Growers’ Association becomes Saskatchewan G.G.A. 

Appointment second Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. (42) 

(Jan.) Preliminary organization of Grain Growers’ Grain Co. (45) 

(Sept.) Grain Growers’ Grain Co. commences operations under 
Manitoba charter. (47, 48) 

(Nov.) Suspension of G. G. G. Co. by Council of Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. (50) 

Trial of Grain Exchange councillors on complaint of M. G. G. A. (53, 

8) 

Gon Conditional reinstatement of G. G. G. Co. to trading privi- 
leges on Grain Exchange. (55) 

(July) Election of T. A. Crerar to presidency of Grain Growers’ 
Company. (63) 

Organization of Interprovincial Council of Grain Growers’ and Farm- 
ers’ Associations. (82) 
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1908. Reorganization of Winnipeg Grain Exchange as voluntary associ- 
ation. (60) 
General revision of Manitoba Grain Act following report of Millar 
Grain Commission. (133 f.) 
(June) First issue of Grain Growers’ Guide. (70) 
1908-09. Interprovincial negotiations between Grain Growers’ Associations 
and Western Premiers re government ownership of elevators. 
82f. 
1909. OM aes of Alberta Farmers’ Association and Canadian Society 
of Equity to form United Farmers of Alberta. (116) 
1910. Inauguration of Manitoba government elevator system. (84) 
Appointment of Saskatchewan Elevator Commission under chair- 
manship of Dr. R. Magill. (98) 
(Feb.) Organization of Canadian Council of Agriculture. (137, 387) 
(Dec.) Agrarian “Siege of Ottawa.” (137) 
1911. (Mar.) Incorporation by statute of Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. (102) 
Federal incorporation of Grain Growers’ Grain Co. (154) 
Incorporation of Grain Growers’ Export Co. (148) 
1912. Lease of Manitoba government elevators to Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company. (95) 
Entry of G. G. G. Co. into terminal operation. (148) 
Canada Grain Act passed. Creation of Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. (104 f.) 
1913. Statutory incorporation of Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. (120f.) 
Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act passed in Saskatchewan. 
(292) 
Organization of Co-operative Supply Department of G. G. G. Co. 
(285) 
1914. Organization of Trading Department of Saskatchewan Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association. (292 f.) 
1915. Incorporation of Grain Growers’ Export Co. (New York) Inc. (159) 
1915-16. Negotiations for federation of farmers’ companies. (163 f.) 
1g16. Reorganization of Canadian Council of Agriculture to include farm- 
ers’ commercial organizations. (388) 
1917. Drafting of “ Farmers’ Platform” by Council of Agriculture. (388) 
Amalgamation of G. G. G. Co. and Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
Company to form United Grain Growers Limited. (170f.) 
Construction of first, farmer-owned terminal elevator by Saskatche- 
wan ‘“‘Co-op.” (179f.) 
Establishment of Board of Grain Supervisors for wartime wheat con- 
trol. (195) 
1918. Incorporation of U. G. G. Securities Ltd. (330) 
Incorporation of U. G. G. Sawmills Ltd. (305) 
IgIQ. tea ana of Canadian Wheat Board by federal government. 
196 


1920. 


192. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 
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Refusal of federal government to renew powers of Canadian Wheat 
Board. (198) 

Eira plan for voluntary wheat pool by Council of Agriculture. 
200 f. 

Incorporation of Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Co. (182) 

Organization through Council of Agriculture of Progressive Party 
under leadership of T. A. Crerar. (389) 

(July) Formation of farmers’ government under Hon. Herbert 
Greenfield by United Farmers of Alberta. (389) 

U. G. G. takes out injunction to restrain Hyndman Grain Inquiry 
Commission. (396) 

(Dec.) Election of 65 Progressives to federal parliament. (389) 

(Dec.) Organization of Farmers’ Union at Saskatoon. (213 f.) 

Closing out of farm machinery business by U. G. G. (304) 

Enabling legislation for reéstablishment of Wheat Board passed by 
pes parliament and by legislatures of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
203 f.) 

Formation of Farmers’ government under Hon. John Bracken by 
United Farmers of Manitoba. (207) 

Restoration of Crow’s Nest Pass freight rates on wheat. (389) 

Appointment of fourth Royal Grain Inquiry Commission under Mr. 
Justice Turgeon. 

Establishment of U. G. G. Cattle Pool. (361) 

Rejection by Manitoba legislature of Wheat Board Bill. (208) 

(June) Abandonment of provincial efforts for Wheat Board re- 
establishment. (208) 

(July) Abandonment of project of voluntary wheat pool under 
auspices of Council of Agriculture for separate provincial pools. 
(211) 

(Aug.) Initiation of wheat pool campaigns in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. (213 f.) 

(Oct.) Alberta Wheat Pool commences operations. (217 f.) 

(Jan.) Incorporation of Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers. 
Ltd. 

(Aug.) Organization of Central Selling Agency (Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wheat Producers). (221) 

(Sept.) Saskatchewan and Manitoba Wheat Pools commence opera- 
tions. (219 f.) 

Acquisition of Pool Terminals Nos. 1, 2 and 3, by Central Selling 
Agency. (229) 

Incorporation of United Livestock Growers Ltd. (362) 

(Feb.) Incorporation of Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Ltd. (230) 

(Mar.) Incorporation of Manitoba Pool Elevators Ltd. (232) 

(Apr.) Failure of negotiations for coédrdination of wheat pools and 
farmers’ elevator companies. (232f.) 

(Sept.) Incorporation of Alberta Pool Elevators Ltd. (239) 

(Oct.) Proposal by Saskatchewan Pool to purchase elevators of 
Saskatchewan “Co-op.” (243) 
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1925. 


1926. 


1926. 


1926. 
1927. 
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(Dec.) Completion of Saskatchewan “Co-op.” transfer elevator at 
Buffalo. (186) 

Initiation of coarse grains pools by Saskatchewan and Manitoba Co- 
operative Wheat Producers. (224 f.) 

General revision of Grain Act, following report of Turgeon Grain In- 
quiry Commission. 

(Feb.) International Wheat Pool Conference at St. Paul. 

(Apr.) Decision of Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op”? shareholders to sell 
assets to Saskatchewan Pool. (235) 

(July) Amalgamation of S. G. G. A. and Farmers’ Union as United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, Ltd. (393f.) 

(Aug.) Transfer of assets of Saskatchewan “‘Co-op”’ to Saskatche- 
wan Pool Elevators at arbitrated valuation of $11,059,310. (236) 

(Dec.) Proposal of provincial pools to purchase elevators of U. G. G. 
rejected by shareholders. (241) 

Liquidation of U. G. G. Sawmills. (332) 

U. G. G. undertakes construction of 5,000,000-bushel terminal at 
Fort William. (243) 

Alberta Wheat Pool leases government terminal elevators at Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert. 

(Mar.) Winding up of Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. 
(237) 

(Apr.) Campbell amendment to Grain Act passed. (263 f.) 

re International Wheat Pool Conference at Kansas City. 
403 f.) 
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CHARTS OF GRAIN GROWERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


I. Unitep Grain Growers LimitEep 


Amalgamation of Grain Growers’ Grain Co. (1906-17) and Alberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co. (1913-17) 


Capitalenuthorzed eee ecict itre sce cee etotiata sbsveiels ors oe $5,000,000 
Capitale subscribed emt pcmactlet on sons lames cette cies levee’ 3,230,250 - 
Capitalseald-upwAUces BLO? Treira cctv Me sae ole 60a, saece 2,979,078 
RESERV ESRULC BATE 13 Ta nTO 2 7 eines aT iAlcens a! cee sista Meecetsicce 1,500,000 


Subsidiaries. (See pages 328-332) 


Company Incorporated Paid-up Capital 
1. Grain Growers’ Export Co., Ltd........... IQIL $390,000 
2. Grain Growers’ Export Co., Inc. (N. Y.)... 1915 350,000 
gu Public; Press* Ltd seer.) eisie cra 1909 210,000 
Grain Growers’ Guide Publishing Co. ..... 1918 ee: 
ae Gx Gamecurities, Ltd scar mie ucmcie ss « 1918 100,000 
Ga UrG. Gasawimills: Ltd cuk dienes IQIQ 850,000 
6. United Livestock Growers, Ltd. .......... 1924 20,000 


Organization and Distribution of Shareholders. (January 1, 1926) 


Shareholders’ Number of 

Province Locals Shareholders 
INS ATIUEO Dovates ee beaters oaks Uehara raniecere tls craw ates IOI 9,200 
Saskatehe wane ei ahs elie voce wisienere steerer eters 83 9,000 
Albertans resis sions Somer ce has seamen 155 16,300 
ASTICIS COO LUMI cos. cleigt hss) dhe,s avecey ce ousiersua sis ace eS 1,000 
PL Stall emer tere ete aa este te ret foals elect etet vere coer 347 35,500 


3 In process of liquidation. 
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II. CANADIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 
Organized 1910; reorganized 1916. (See p. 388) 


Constituent Organizations 


A. Provinctal Farmers’ Associations.» 
1. United Farmers of Manitoba (1921). 
(Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association 1903-20). 
2. Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association (1906).? 
(Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, 1902-05). 
3. United Farmers of Alberta (1909). 
4. United Farmers of Ontario (1914). 


B. Provincial Farm Women’s Associations (Women’s Section).3 


5. United Farm Women of Manitoba. 

6. Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, Women’s Section. 
7. United Farm Women of Alberta. 

8. United Farm Women of Ontario. 


C. Farmers’ Companies.4 


9. United Grain Growers, Limited (1906). 
10. Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company (1911-26). 
11. United Farmers Co-operative Company (Ontario) (1914). 


D. Farmers’ Organ.4 
12. Grain Growers’ Guide (1908). 


1 The United Farmers of British Columbia (organized in 1917), and the United Farmers of New 
Brunswick (organized 1918) were also members of the Council of Agriculture during the short 
period of their existence which terminated in 1921. 


2 Since the amalgamation of the S.G.G.A. and the Farmers’ Union in 1926 to form the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section Ltd., Saskatchewan has not been represented in the 
Council of Agriculture. (See p. 304.) 


3 The Women’s Section of the Council was organized in 1925. 


4 The farmers’ commercial companies and the Grain Growers’ Guide were admitted to membership 
in the Council under the reorganization of 1916. (See p. 517.) f 
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IT. THe WueEat Poor Structure 


(See pp. 355-359, 369-374; also Appendix F.) 


Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers 


7 Districts, each electing one director to 
Pool Board. 

70 Sub-districts, each electing one Pool 
delegate. 

260 Locals, each having up to 5 directors. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers 


16 Districts, each electing one director to 
Pool Board. 

160 Sub-districts, each electing one Pool 
delegate. 

1050 Local pool committees. 


Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers 


7 Districts, each electing one director to 
Pool Board. 

90 Constituency ‘“‘locals,’’ each electing 
one or more Pool delegates. 

450 Pool shipping committees. 


Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd. 


Authorized capital $600,000. 

Stock held by Alta Co-op. Wheat Pro- 
ducers. 

Directorate identical with Pool Board. 

157 Country elevators (end of 1927). 

Lease of government terminal eleva- 
tors at Vancouver and Prince Ru- 
pert. 


Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Lid. 


Authorized capital $100,000. 

Directorate identical with Pool Board, 
each director holding one share. 

730 Country elevators (end of 1927). 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Lid. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd. 


Authorized capital $100,000. 

Directorate identical with Pool Board. 

58 Local co-operative elevator associa- 
tions (end 1927), chartered under 
Manitoba Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act. 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. (Central Selling A gency) 


Capital $150,000, one-third being subscribed by each provincial pool. 
9 Directors, three elected by each provincial pool. 
Offices at Winnipeg, Fort William-Port Arthur, Calgary, Vancouver, Toronto, 


Montreal, New York, London, Paris. 


Connections with 28 selling agencies in 15 countries. 


Controls Pool Terminals Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


(In which Amendments are Incorporated) 


[Assented to March 14, tort] 
[Amended, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1917.) 


His Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly 
of Saskatchewan enacts as follows: 

1. Interpretation. In this Act the term “local’’ unless the context other- 
wise requires means the body of shareholders who support an elevator organ- 
ized and established at any point in the province and the term “local board 
of management” means the board of managers elected at any such local 
according to the provisions of this Act. 


INCORPORATION, POWERS, ETC. 


2. Incorporation. John A. Maharg, of Moose Jaw; Charles A. Dunning 
of Beaverdale; Fred W. Green, of Moose Jaw; Allen G. Hawkes, of Percival; 
James Robinson, of Walpole; Dr. T. Hill, of Kinley, all in the Province of 
Saskatchewan and all such persons as shall become shareholders of the com- 
pany shall be and are hereby declared to be a body corporate and politic 
under the name and style of “‘ The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited,” with power to construct, acquire, maintain and operate 
grain elevators within Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain and generally to 
do all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of grain. 

3. Capital stock. The capital stock of the company shall consist of such 
amount as shall from time to time be fixed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council and shall be divided into shares of fifty dollars each to‘be held only 
by agriculturists: ‘ 

Provided that no person shall hold more than twenty shares and no assign- 
ment or transfer of any share shall be valid unless approved by the directors. 

4. Powers. The company shall have power to acquire by purchase or 
otherwise and to hold any interest in real or personal property which the 
directors may deem requisite for the purposes of the company and to dispose 
of the same or any part thereof. 

5. Head office. The head office of the company shall be at Regina in the 
Province of Saskatchewan or at any such other place in Saskatchewan as the 
directors may from time to time determine by bylaw. 

6. Provisional directors. Until directors are elected as hereinafter provided 
the aforesaid John A. Maharg, of Moose Jaw; Charles A. Dunning, of Beav- 
erdale; Fred W. Green, of Moose Jaw; A. G. Hawkes, of Percival; James 
Robinson, of Walpole; Dr. T. Hill, of Kinley, all in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, shall be the provisional directors; and they or a majority of them are 
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hereby empowered to take subscriptions for shares and to receive payments 
thereon, to organize locals, to make all necessary payments for costs and 
expenses incident to the sale of shares and the organization of locals and gen- 
erally to perform all acts and things necessary for the organization of the 
company. 

7. Commencement of business. The company shall not commence business 
until twenty-five locals have been organized as hereinafter provided. 

8. First general meeting. As soon as the conditions for the commencement 
of business as set out in the next preceding section have been complied with, 
the provisional directors shall call the first general meeting of the company 
at the head office of the company by giving twenty days’ notice of the holding 
of such meeting to each shareholder; such notice to be given by registered 
letter; and at the said meeting a board of directors comprised of nine duly 
qualified shareholders shall be elected who shall be paid such remuneration 
as the meeting may determine. 

9. Direciors. At the first general meeting of the company three directors 
shall be elected for three years, three for two years and three for one year and 
thereafter a sufficient number of directors shall be elected each year to fill the 
vacancies occurring on the board; and all directors elected annually subse- 
quently to the first general meeting shall hold office for three years. 

(2) The company in general meeting may by a resolution which shall re- 
ceive a two-thirds majority of the delegates voting thereon remove any di- 
rector before the expiration of his period of office and may subsequently by 
an ordinary resolution appoint another person in his stead, the person so ap- 
pointed shall hold office during such time only as the director in whose place 
he is appointed would have held the same if he had not been removed. 

to. Persons entitled to vote. The persons entitled to vote at the first gen- 
eral meeting and at all subsequent general meetings of the company shall be 
the shareholders who have been elected delegates by the locals for that pur- 
pose under the provisions of section 14 hereof; each delegate shall have one 
vote; and excepting as provided in this section no shareholder shall vote at 
any meeting of the company on account of any shares held by him or other- 
wise and all acts done by a majority of the delegates at any meeting of the 
company shall be deemed to be the acts of the company. 

11. Powers of directors. The business of the company shall be managed by 
the directors who may affix the seal of the company and make all contracts 
on behalf of the company and may exercise all such powers of the company 
as are not by this Act required to be exercised by the company in general 
meeting or as are not conferred by bylaw of the company upon the local 
boards of management and any other powers not contrary to the provisions 
of this Act which may be conferred upon them by bylaw of the company. 


LocaLs 


12. Locals. Any number of shareholders may request the directors to 
establish a local at any railway shipping point in the province. . 

13. Conditions of establishment of locals. The directors shall not without 
the consent of the Lieutenant Governor in Council establish any local unless 
it appears to their satisfaction that the amount of shares held by the sup- 
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porters of the proposed local is at least equal to the value of the proposed 
elevator, that fifteen per cent. of the amount of such shares has been paid up 
and that the aggregate annual crop acreage of the said shareholders repre- 
sents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushels of ele- 
vator capacity asked for. 

14. Annual meeting. Upon the establishment of a local and annually 
thereafter upon a date to be fixed by bylaw of the company a meeting of the 
supporters of the said local shall be held at which all matters pertaining to 
the management, operation and maintenance of the elevator shall be re- 
viewed and discussed and a local board of management consisting of five 
duly qualified supporters shall be elected to hold office until their successors 
are appointed; and at the said meeting there shall be elected from among the 
supporters of the local three delegates or such other number of delegates as 
the company may by bylaw determine to attend the general meetings of the 
company. 

15. Voting. Unless otherwise provided by bylaw of the company at all 
meetings of the supporters of any local each shareholder shall have one vote 
for each share held by him: 

Provided that no person shall have more than five votes. 

16. Powers of local board. The local board of management shall have such 
powers and duties as shall be determined from time to time by bylaw of the 
company or as may be delegated to them by the directors. 


FINANCE 


17. Finance. It shall be the duty of the directors to make provision for 
keeping an accurate account of all the business and financial transactions of 
the company and for that purpose all books, records, forms and methods of 
accounting shall be submitted to the Provincial Treasurer and Provincial 
Auditor for approval before being adopted. 

18. Financial year. The financial year of the company shall end on the 
thirty-first day of July in each year, on which date the books and accounts 
of the company shall be closed and balanced. 

19. Audit by Provincial Auditor. It shall be the duty of the Provincial 
Auditor to arrange for a continuous audit of the accounts and inspection of 
the books and records of the company. Such audit and inspection shall be 
under the supervision of the Provincial Auditor, and the cost and expenses 
thereof shall be paid by the company. 

20. Disposition of moneys received by the company. (1) Out of the moneys 
received by the company as a result of the operation of the elevators under 
its control there shall first be paid all charges for operation and maintenance 
including salaries. 

(2) If after the said charges are paid there remains a surplus on hand at 
the end of the financial year the company may at its discretion pay out of 
such surplus to each shareholder whose shares were allotted prior to the first 
day of April of such financial year a dividend of not more than ten per cent. 
upon the paid up capital. 

(3) Ifafter the said dividends, if any, are paid there remains a balance on 
hand the company may at its discretion distribute: 
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(a) To the shareholders of the company such sums as may be fixed by the 
company but not exceeding fifty per cent. of such balance on a co- 
operative basis, each shareholder being entitled to receive such sum 
hereunder as shall be fairly and equitably proportionate to the volume 
of business which he has brought to the company; or 

(b) To the supporters of locals such sums as the company may fix but not 
exceeding fifty per cent. of such balance on the basis of the aggregate 
relative net financial results of the respective locals; or 

(c) To the shareholders and supporters of locals partly according to each 
of the schemes of distribution provided for in clauses (a) and (0) of 
this subsection such sums as the company may fix but not exceeding 
on the aggregate fifty per cent. of such balance; 

(d) Or in lieu of any or all of the payments authorised under this or the 
next preceding subsection as aforesaid it may apply such surplus or 
balance to the extent of fifty per cent. thereof for the general purposes 
of the company or in making provision for the same; 

(e) Orit may apply such surplus or balance to the extent of fifty per cent. 
thereof in liquidation or part liquidation of the unpaid balance of the 
capital stock of the company, an equal proportionate payment being 
made upon all shares allotted prior to the first day of April in the 
financial year during which such surplus was earned. 

(4) Should there remain a surplus on hand after all payments and dis- 
bursements are made as provided in the next preceding subsection of this 
section, such surplus shall be set apart in a separate account to be styled 
“The Elevator Reserve Account,” which account may be drawn upon by the 
company from time to time for the purpose of purchasing grain, and at the 
close of the grain season any sum so taken and invested shall be replaced 
in the account out of the company’s funds: 

Provided that the funds in such account may be employed for such other 
purposes not inconsistent with this Act as may be approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council. 

21. Restriction upon next preceding section. The provisions made in the 
next preceding section for the payment of dividends, the distribution of sur- 
plus moneys and the creation of a reserve fund shall not be put into effect 
unless and until all moneys then due and payable to the government under 
this Act have been paid. 

22. Moneys to be deposited in chartered bank. All moneys received by the 
company or any of its officers on behalf of the company shall be deposited 
forthwith in such chartered bank or banks as the directors may determine 
and shall be paid out under regulations to be framed by the directors by 
cheques signed by the president and treasurer of the company or such officers 
as may be appointed by the directors for the purpose. 

23. Security by officers of the company. The treasurer of the company and 
each of its officers, employees or servants whose duty it is to receive or handle 
moneys on behalf of the company shall before entering upon the duties of 
their office furnish a bond or covenant of some guarantee company to be 
named by the directors to secure the due accounting by them for all moneys 
that come into their hands which bond shall in each case be in such form 


1 
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and for such amount as shall be approved by the directors or such other 
officers as are appointed by the board of directors for that purpose and the 
directors shall pay the premiums for such guarantee bonds out of the funds 
of the company. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


24. The Lieutenant Governor may make loan to the company. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council is hereby authorised from time to time and on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on with the company to loan to 
the company for the purpose of aiding in the acquisition or construction, ex- 
tension or remodelling of any local elevator a sum not to exceed eighty-five 
per cent. of the estimated cost of the said elevator or such extension or re- 
modelling of any such elevator as may from time to time be considered ad- 
visable or necessary by the directors. 

(2) Raising funds for loans. For the purpose of raising the funds required 
for loans under this section the Lieutenant Governor in Council may author- 
ise the Provincial Treasurer from time to time to issue securities of the 
province; and the sums required shall be raised as provided by The Sas- 
katchewan Loans Act and shall form part of the general revenue fund of 
Saskatchewan. 

25. Terms of repayment and security therefor. Any sums loaned to the 
company by virtue of the next preceding section shall be repayable in twenty 
equal annual instalments of principal and interest, the first of such instal- 
ments to be due and payable on the thirty-first day of August in the second 
year next following the granting of the loan and shall be secured by a mort- 
gage or mortgages upon the said elevator and any interest in real or personal 
property which the company may hold and use in connection with the said 
elevator. 

25a. All elevators, property or uncalled capital stock of the company and 
every interest which the company may have therein intended under this 
Act or by any agreement between the company and the government to be 
transferred to the government as security for any loan or advance made 
under the authority. of this Act or any other Act to the company by the gov- 
ernment shall pending the execution of such transferor transfers be charged 
with the payment of all moneys which may have been or may hereafter be 
advanced upon any such loan pursuant to the terms of any agreement relat- 
ing thereto between the government and the company and the company may 
not without the consent of the Lieutenant Governor in Council first obtained 
dispose of the same save subject to any charge so created as aforesaid. 

26. The form and terms of the mortgages and of any other evidences of 
debt which may be given by the company on account of any such said loan, 
the times and manners in which the sums loaned shall be paid to the company 
and the disposition of all moneys loaned shall be such as the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may approve. 

26a. Payment of expenses of organization. It shall be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this Act and The Chattel Mortgage Act if any chattel mortgage or 
other instrument given by the company to the province or to any minister 
on behalf of the province by way of security for any advance made to the 
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company under the authority of this Act be without any affidavit of exe- 
cution or of bona fides or without a detailed description of the chattel property 
charged thereby filed in the office of the registrar of joint stock companies 
and such mortgage or other instrument shall have priority from the date of 
such filing over all executions, transfers, mortgages or other incumbrances 
or charges or dispositions of any sort affecting the same property or any part 
thereof and shall from the date of the filing thereof as aforesaid be and remain 
in full force and effect without renewal until discharged or satisfied. 

27. General powers of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The Lieutenant 
Governor in Council shall have power to pay to the provisional directors of 
the company any sum not exceeding the amount granted by the Legislature 
for that purpose which may be required to cover the expenses incurred in the 
organization of the company and of locals; any sums.so paid to the provi- 
sional directors shall be expended in such manner as may be approved by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council and all such expenditures shall be sub- 
ject to the audit of the provincial auditor. 

27a. Guarantee to provincial treasurer. Subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council and upon such terms and conditions as may 
be fixed by him the Provincial Treasurer may enter into an agreement with 
the company and with any person, bank or corporation to guarantee the re- 
payment of moneys advanced to the company for purposes authorized by this 
Act, with interest, and the company may secure the government against loss 
through such guarantee in such manner or form as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may approve. 


GENERAL 


28. General powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council. The Lieutenant 
Governor in Council shall have power to make all provisions not inconsistent 
with this Act which may be required for the better carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the Act. 


ByLaws 


29. Powers to make bylaws. The company may from time to time make 
such bylaws not contrary to law or inconsistent with this Act for the admin- 
istration, management and control of the property and business of the com- 
pany and for the conduct in all particulars of the affairs of the company as 
are considered necessary or expedient for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act according to the true intent and meaning thereof. 

30. Power to borrow money. The company shall have power to borrow 
money for the purpose of carrying out the objects of its incorporation and to 
hypothecate, pledge and mortgage its real and personal property, rights and 
assets and to sign bills, notes, contracts and other evidences of or securities 
for money borrowed or to be borrowed by the company for the purposes 
aforesaid. : 

The board of directors may exercise these powers when duly authorised 
thereto by bylaws of the company. 
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AGREEMENTS 


31. Variation of agreements. Where the company has hitherto made or 
shall hereafter make an agreement with the government of Saskatchewan or 
with any person, bank or corporation or with the government and any person, 
bank or corporation, the terms of such agreement may be altered or varied 
with the consent of all the parties thereto. 

32. Agreements to be laid before Legislature. The provincial treasurer shall 
lay before the Legislative Assembly within fifteen days of the opening of the 
annual session in each year copies of all agreements entered into by the gov- 
ernment with the company or with any person, bank or corporation for the 
advance of money to the company, for the guarantee of any advance or for 
the indemnification of the government against its liability under any such 
guarantee. 
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TEXT OF GROWER’S CONTRACT 
ALBERTA CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS, LIMITED 


Agreement 


THis AGREEMENT made this day of _ ND between ALBERTA 
Co-OPERATIVE WHEAT Propucers, Limite, a body corporate formed under 
“The Co-operative Associations Act,” of the Province of Alberta, with its 
head office at Calgary, in the Province of Alberta, hereinafter called “The 
Association,” of the First Part, and the undersigned, a person concerned in 
the production of wheat in the Province of Alberta and in the marketing of 
the same, hereinafter called ‘‘The Grower,” of the Second Part. 

WHEREAS, the undersigned Grower desires to co-operate with others con- 
cerned in the production of wheat in the Province of Alberta and in the mar- 
keting of the same, hereinafter referred to as Growers, for the purpose of 
promoting, fostering and encouraging the business of growing and marketing 
wheat co-operatively and for eliminating speculation in wheat and for stabil- 
izing the wheat market; for co-operatively and collectively handling the 
problems of Growers and for improving in every legitimate way the interests 
of Growers in the Province of Alberta and for other pertinent purposes; 

AnD WHEREAS, the Association has been formed under ‘“‘ The Co-operative 
Associations Act” of the Province of Alberta with full power to act as agent, 
factor, mercantile agent and attorney in fact, to handle wheat produced and 
delivered to it by its members, and with such further powers as are set forth 
in its Memorandum of Association; 

AND WHEREAS, the Grower is desirous of becoming a member of the Asso- 
ciation and of entering, together with other Growers, into this Contract with 
the Association; 

AnD WHEREAS, this Agreement, although individual in expression, is one 
of a series either identical or generally similar in terms between the Associ- 
ation and Growers of wheat in the Province of Alberta, and shall constitute 
one Contract between the several Growers of wheat in the Province of 
Alberta signing the same and this Association: 

Now THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that, in consideration of the premises 
and in consideration of the covenants and agreements on the part of the 
Association as hereinafter set forth, and in consideration of the execution of 
this Agreement, or one similar in terms, by other Growers of wheat in the 
Province of Alberta, and in consideration of the mutual obligations herein 
set forth, the Parties hereto hereby agree to and with each other as follows: 


1. It is expressly provided and agreed that, if by the fifth day of September, A.D., 
1923, signatures by Growers of wheat and the owners, purchasers, share-crop pur- 
chasers, tenants, lessors and lessees of land, whose wheat acreage taken as a whole 
shall be equal to Fifty per cent. (50%) of the acreage in wheat in the Province of 
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Alberta in the year 1922, shall not have been secured to this Agreement, or an 
Agreement similar in terms, the Association shall notify every subscriber hereto 
thereof before the eighth day of September, A.D., 1923, by notice mailed to him at 
the address noted below and the Grower shall have the right to withdraw his signa- 
ture hereto by written notice to the Trustees of the Association at its head office at 
Calgary, in the Province of Alberta, between the eighth day of September, a.p., 
1923, and the twenty-second day of September, A.D., 1923, and, upon such notice 
being received by the said Trustees, this Agreement shall be deemed to be, and 
shall be, cancelled, rescinded and of no force nor effect in so far as the Grower send- 
ing such notice is concerned. If all signatures are not then withdrawn, the Associa- 
tion may, in its discretion, proceed to carry out and give effect to the terms of this 
Agreement without notice to the Growers and this Agreement shall be binding in 
all its terms upon each and all of the Growers who have not given notice as last 
hereinbefore provided for or the Association may, upon notice to the Growers who 
have entered into this Agreement, declare this Agreement at an end and, upon 
notice being mailed to the Growers at their several addresses noted on this Agree- 
ment, or one similar in terms, to this effect, then this Agreement shall be deemed 
to be, and shall be, cancelled, rescinded and of no force nor effect; and, in such last 
mentioned event, the Association shall have its accounts audited by a chartered 
accountant whose reports shall be filed at the head office of the Association and shall 
be open for inspection at all reasonable times by any Grower who has executed this 
Agreement and the funds of the Association then on hand shall, after deduction 
of the expenses of or incidental to the formation and organization of the Association 
and all other proper expenses up to the date of distribution, be distributed pro-rata 
among the Growers who have executed this Agreement and paid moneys to the 
Association in accordance with its terms as hereinafter set forth. If the necessary 
signatures to this Agreement, as hereinbefore specified, have been secured on or 
before the fifth day of September, A.D., 1923, then this Agreement shall be binding 
in all its terms upon this Association and upon all of the Growers executing this 
Agreement. 

2. It is expressly provided and agreed that, for all matters of acreage, bushel- 
age, percentages or signatures and for all statements of fact in connection therewith 
and for determining whether or not by the fifth day of September, A.D., 1923, 
signatures by Growers of wheat and the owners, purchasers, share-crop purchasers, 
tenants, lessors and lessees of land, whose wheat acreage taken as a whole equals 
Fifty per cent. (50%) of the acreage in wheat in the Province of Alberta in the year 
1922, have been secured to this Agreement, or an Agreement similar in terms, the 
Trustees of the Association shall be the sole judges and a written statement signed 
by the chairman appointed by the Trustees of the Association shall be deemed to 
be, and shall be, conclusive evidence thereof with or without notice to the Grower. 

3. The Association agrees to act as agent, factor, mercantile agent and attorney 
in fact for the Grower to receive, take delivery of, handle, store, transport, market, 
sell and otherwise dispose of the wheat produced and delivered to it by the Grower, 
excepting only registered seed wheat. 

4. The Grower convenants and agrees to consign and deliver to the Association 
or its order at the time and place designated by the Association all of the wheat 
and the warehouse or storage receipts covering it produced or acquired by or for 
him in the Province of Alberta, except registered seed wheat, during the years, 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 

5. It is agreed that the Association will, in its discretion, whenever and wherever 
possible receive and take delivery of the Grower’s wheat at the Grower’s most con- 
venient delivery point. 

6. The Grower hereby appoints the Association his sole and exclusive agent, fac- 
tor and mercantile agent within the meaning of ‘The Factors Act”’ of the Province 
of Alberta and also as his attorney in fact for the purposes hereinafter set forth with 
full power and authority in its own name, in the name of the Grower or otherwise 
to transact such business, and take such action as may be necessary, incidental or 
convenient for the accomplishment thereof, coupling such appointment with a 
direct financial interest as the common agent, factor and mercantile agent and at- 
alk in ae of Growers hereunder and without power of revocation for the full 

erm hereof: — 
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(a) To receive and take delivery of, handle, store, transport, market, sell and 
otherwise dispose of the wheat produced and delivered to it by the Grower in what- 
soever way and at such time and place as the Association shall in its judgment de- 
termine to be to the best advantage of all of the Growers who have executed this 
Agreement, or an Agreement similar in terms. 

(6) To mingle and mix the wheat received by the Association from any Grower 
with wheat of like kind and grade delivered to the Association by other Growers 
and, in its discretion, clean, condition, blend or process the same, subject always to 
the laws for the time being in force governing the same. 

(c) To borrow money in the name of the Association and on its own account on 
the wheat delivered to it or on any warehouse or storage receipt or grain receipt or 
on any accounts for the sale thereof or on any drafts, bills of lading, bills of exchange, 
notes or acceptances, orders, or on any commercial paper delivered therefor and to 
exercise all rights of ownership without limitation and to pledge in its name and on 
its own account such wheat or receipts or accounts or drafts, bills of lading, notes, 
acceptances, orders or other commercial paper as collateral therefor. The Associa- 
tion shall have’the right to apply the money so received pro-rata among the Grow- 
ers who have executed this Agreement and delivered wheat to it or to use the said 
moneys for any proper association purpose or activity deemed by the Association 
to be in the best interests of its members. ; 

(d) To pay or retain and deduct from the gross returns from the sale of the wheat 

delivered to it by the Growers the amount necessary to cover all brokerage, ad- 
vertising, taxes, tolls, freights, elevator charges, legal expenses and all other proper 
charges such as salaries, fixed charges and general expenses of the Association and, 
in addition, the Association may deduct such percentage, not exceeding One per cent. 
(1 %) of the gross selling price of the wheat as it shall deem desirable as a commercial 
reserve to be used for any of the purposes or activities of the Association. 
’ (e) To settle any and all claims for damages or otherwise which may occur in 
connection with the handling of the Grower’s wheat during transit or otherwise or 
that may arise in connection with the exercise of any of the powers or authority 
herein granted. 

(f) To deduct from the gross returns from the sale of wheat handled by the As- 
sociation for the Growers who have executed this Agreement or, upon first obtaining 
the consent in writing of any group of Growers, a sum out of each Grower’s proper 
proportion thereof not exceeding Two cents (2¢) per bushel and to invest the same, 
in the discretion of the Trustees of the Association, in shares of the capital stock 
of any Company or Association (formed or to be formed), whether promoted, 
owned or controlled by the Association or not, which Company or Association is 
formed for the erection or acquisition by purchase, lease or otherwise of grain ele- 
vators and which Company or Association has entered into a contract or contracts 
with the Association to handle the wheat of its members under the control and 
direction of the Association, and for such purpose to apply for and enter into all 
necessary and incidental contracts on behalf of and in the name of the Grower for 
the purchase of such shares of the capital stock of any such company. 

(g) To take exclusive possession and control of the Grower’s wheat crop and to 
harvest and market the same according to the terms of this Agreement or at its 
option to take any legal action to obtain possession thereof or to have a Receiver 
appointed with power to take exclusive possession and control of the said wheat 
crop and deliver the same to this Association as hereinbefore provided or otherwise 
to dispose of the same as a Court having jurisdiction in that behalf may direct, in 
the event of the Grower failing to fulfil on his part the provisions of this Agreement 
or any of them or failing to deliver his wheat crop as herein provided. If possession 
of such wheat shall be taken by the Association by reason of such breach of con- 
tract on the part of the Grower, the Association shall be entitled to retain out of 
the proceeds derived from the sale thereof, in addition to the sums heretofore pro- 
vided for, all additional expenses incurred in connection therewith. 

7. Any unused balance of reserves and surpluses shall stand in the name of the 
Association and be owned by the members and shall, when in the opinion of the 
Trustees a distribution should be made or upon a dissolution of this Association, be 
divided in the same proportions in which it was contributed by the members. 
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8. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, the Grower may retain 
wheat for his own seed and feed and may, upon first receiving a permit in writing 
from the Association, dispose of wheat for seed or feed directly to any farmer who 
is a neighbor and a member of the Association. All other seed wheat, except regis- 
tered seed wheat, shall be sold by and through the Association only. 

9. The Grower expressly covenants and agrees that he will not (save as herein 
permitted) sell or otherwise dispose of any of the wheat produced or acquired by 
him in the Province of Alberta during the life of this Agreement to any person or 
persons, firm or corporation other than this Association. 

10. The Grower expressly warrants that he has not heretofore mortgaged or 
pledged or charged or granted a lien on or contracted to sell, market, consign or 
deliver any of his said wheat to any person, firm or corporation except as noted 
at the end of this Agreement. Any wheat covered by such existing contracts shall, 
subject to any agreement or arrangement with all interested parties, be excluded 
from the terms hereof for the period and to the extent noted. 

11. It is agreed that the Grower may, subject to the terms of this Agreement and 
subject to any law in force for the time being, mortgage or pledge his interest in 
his wheat crop but, in such event, the Grower shall forthwith notify the Associa- 
tion and the Association shall, in its discretion, be at liberty to pay off or take over 
or assume the indebtedness under such mortgage or pledge and to take delivery of 
the Grower’s crop and to deduct from all moneys which become payable to the 
Grower by the Association a sum equal to the-amount which the Association has 
paid out or agreed to pay with respect to such mortgage or pledge. 

12. The Association shall, so soon as practicable after the delivery of wheat to 
it by the Grower, make an advance to the Grower at such rate per bushel according 
to grade, quality and place of delivery as, in the discretion of the Association, it 
shall deem proper and the Association agrees that, subject to any laws in force for 
the time being, it will, in its discretion, from time to time pay over to the Grower 
as funds are available from the sale of the crop of each season, his proportion of the 
proceeds of all wheat of like variety and grade sold by the Association in each sea- 
son for the Growers who have executed this Contract, less all deductions which the 
Association is entitled to make pursuant to the provisions of this Contract and less 
all advances made by the Grower and less all handling and other proper charges of 
every description whatsoever including the costs of maintaining the Association and 
of transporting, handling, grading, storing, selling and marketing such wheat and 
of other proper activities. 

13. The Grower convenants and agrees to, and hereby does, apply for one (rz) 
share out of the Ordinary Shares in the capital stock of the Association and agrees 
to pay to the Association the par value thereof, namely, the sum of One Dollar 
($1.00). The Association covenants and agrees to accept the said application and 
to allot to the Grower.one (1) share of stock out of the Ordinary Shares in the capital 
stock of the Association. : ‘ 

14. The Grower covenants and agrees to pay the further sum of two dollars 
($2.00) to defray the expenses of organization, to carry on field service and educa 
tional work and other proper activities of the Association. 

15. The Grower covenants and agrees, as and when requested by the Association 
or any officer, agent or servant thereof, to make application from time to time for 
railway cars for the shipment of his wheat pursuant to the provisions of ‘‘The 
Canada Grain Act’ and to perform such other acts and execute such document 
at the Association may require in connection with the handling of the Grower’s 
wheat. 

16. The Association may sell the said wheat to millers, brokers or others, within 
or without this province, at such time and upon such conditions and terms as it may 
deem fair and advisable. 

17. The Association may sell all or any part of the wheat delivered to it by its 
members, pursuant to this Contract through any agency or by joining with any 
agency for the codperative marketing of wheat of the Provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, or of other provinces or groups of provinces or of the 
Dominion or of other countries, under a term contract or otherwise, and under 
such conditions as will serve the joint interests of the Growers and the Association 
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is hereby authorized and empowered to transfer to and confer upon any such 
agency (formed or to be formed) all of the powers, rights and privileges of this As- 
sociation under this Contract and any proportionate or other expenses connected 
therewith shall be deemed marketing costs, provided always that nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the Association to sell through or join with any such 
agency or to exercise the authority and powers last hereinbefore mentioned or to 
enter into any Contract with any such agency whereby any of the deductions au- 
thorized by this Contract are increased in any amount whatsoever. 

18. The Grower hereby authorizes the Association to enter into any contract 
for such consideration and on such terms and conditions as it may deem advisable 
and profitable for the inspecting, grading, handling, elevating, storing. warehousing 
and shipping of the wheat covered hereby, or any portion thereof, and for the use 
of the security thereof as collateral within the general purposes of this agreement by 
the Association. 

_ 19. This Agreement shall be binding upon the Grower, his personal representa- 
tives, successors and assigns, during the period hereinbefore mentioned, as long as 
he raises wheat, directly or indirectly, or has the legal right to exercise ownership 
or control of any thereof, or any interest therein, or of any land on which wheat is 
grown during the term of this Contract. 

20. From time to time each year the Grower will mail to the Association as re- 
quested a statement of his expected acreage of wheat for that year and its condition 
on the forms provided for that purpose by the Association. 

21. Inasmuch as the remedy at law would be inadequate and inasmuch as it is 
now and ever will be impracticable and extremely difficult to determine the actual 
damage resulting to the Association, should the Grower fail so to deliver all of his 
wheat, the Grower hereby agrees to pay to the Association for all wheat delivered, 
sold, consigned or marketed by or for him or withheld other than in accordance with 
the terms hereof, the sum of Twenty-five Cents (25¢). per bushel as liquidated dam- 
ages for the breach of this Contract, all parties agreeing that this Contract is one 
of a series dependent for its true value upon the adherence of each and all of the 
contracting parties to each and all of the said Contracts. 

22. The Grower agrees that, in the event of a breach by him of any material pro- 
vision hereof, particularly as to delivery or marketing of any wheat other than 
through the Association, the Association shall, upon proper action instituted by 
it, be entitled to an injunction to prevent further breach hereof, and other equitable 
relief, according to the terms of this Agreement; and the Association and the Grower 
expressly agree that this Agreement is not a contract for personal services or de- 
manding exceptional capacity or talents; and that this is a Contract of agency 
coupled with financial interest under special circumstances and conditions and that 
the Association cannot.go into the open markets and secure wheat to replace any 
which the Grower may fail to deliver; and that this Contract will be the proper 
subject for the remedy of specific performance in the event of a breach thereof. 

23. Any deduction or allowance or loss that the Association may make or suffer 
on account of inferior grade, quantity, quality or standard, or condition at delivery, 
shall be charged against the Grower and deducted from his net returns hereunder. 

24. The Association may make rules and regulations and provide inspectors to 
standardize the quality, method and manner of handling, sacking and shipping of 
such wheat; and the Grower agrees to observe and perform any such rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Association and to accept the grading established or grad- 
ing done by the Association, and which shall, subject to any law in force for the 
time being, be conclusive. ; } 

25. The Grower appoints the Association, its Trustees and each of them its 
officers, agents and servants, his agent and attorney in fact to make, execute and 
take delivery of all contracts that may be required to be entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of ‘‘The Canada Grain Act’? on his behalf and in his name, place 
and stead, which Contracts and all moneys payable in respect thereof are hereby 
assigned to the Association; and to receive accounts and to receive payment of all 
moneys payable to the Grower under such Contract in full settlement for such 
Contract or otherwise, all in his name, place and stead, and to account and settle 
for any moneys so received by crediting the same to the Grower on the books of the 
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Association, which moneys, less all deductions as herein provided, shall be dis- 
tributed pursuant to the provisions of this Agreement. Such receipt of payment 
and giving of credit on the books of the Association as aforesaid shall be deemed to 
be and shall be a proper accounting for and settlement in full for all such Contracts. 

26. The Association may establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any 
place in the world and the Association may act in any of the businesses of the As- 
sociation through or by means of agents, brokers, sub-contractors or others. 

27. The Grower agrees that notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, 
if, for any reason, it should, in the opinion of the Association, become impracticable 
or impossible to carry into effect the terms and provisions of this agreement as 
hereinbefore set forth with respect to the 1923 wheat crop, the Association is hereby 
authorized and empowered to make any arrangements that it may consider desir- 
able for the codperative marketing of the said wheat crop. 

28. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, the Association will, by 
notice given in a newspaper in the cities and the principal towns of Alberta, to be 
selected by the Association, fix the date at which it will commence operations and 
until such date the Grower or Growers may sell or otherwise dispose of his or their 
wheat, if accompanied by actual delivery of the same, and the Association shall 
not be bound to accept delivery thereof or be otherwise liable in respect thereto. 
This Agreement shall remain in full force, effect and virtue notwithstanding that 
the Association may not be able to commence operations in time to handle any of 
the 1923 crop. 

29. The parties agree that there are no oral or other conditions, promises, coven- 
ants, representations or inducements in addition to or at variance with any of the 
terms hereof and that this Agreement represents the voluntary and clear under- 
standing of both parties fully and completely. 


In WitnEss WHEREOF the Grower has hereunto set his hand and seal and 
the Association has hereunto affixed its seal under the hand of its proper 
officer in that behalf, the day and year first above written. 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT BY PROVINCIAL WHEAT POOLS 
FORMING THE CENTRAL SELLING AGENCY 


THIs AGREEMENT made this Twentieth day of August a.p. 1924. 
BETWEEN: 
THE ALBERTA CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT Procucers, LimireEp, 
SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS, LIMITED 
and MANITOBA Co-oPERATIVE WHEAT Propucers, LimiTED, 
hereinafter called the “AssocraTIons,” 


OF THE FIRST PART, 
and 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT Propucers, LimITED, 
hereinafter called the “Company,” 
OF THE SECOND PART, 
WITNESSETH: 


WHEREAS the Associations are Wheat Marketing Associations organized 
on a non-profit basis and operate in the respective Provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba under standard marketing contracts with their 
producer members for the purposes of marketing the wheat of their said 
members on a co-operative basis and for the purpose of promoting, fostering 
and encouraging the business of growing and marketing wheat co-operatively 
and eliminating speculation in wheat and stabilizing the wheat market; 

AnD WHEREAS it is provided in the said marketing contracts that the 
Associations may sell all or any part of the wheat delivered to them by their 
respective members through any agency or by joining with any agency for 
the purpose of marketing the wheat of the said Provinces, under a term con- 
tract or otherwise, and under such conditions as will serve the joint interests 
of the producers; and the Associations are thereby authorized and empowered 
to confer upon any such agency all of the rights, powers and privileges of the 
Associations under the said marketing contracts; 

AnD WHEREAS the Associations are of the opinion that the interests of 
their members will be best served and the aims and objects of the Associ- 
ations promoted by the sale of the wheat of their members through such an 
agency and for such purpose have caused the Company to be formed. 

Now THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the execution of 
this Agreement by each and every of the Associations and of the mutual and 
individual obligations herein set forth and the reliance of each of the Associ- 
ations upon the other Associations for complete performance of all the pro- 
visions hereof, and in consideration of the covenants and agreements on the 
part of the Company herein set forth, it is hereby mutually agreed by and 
between the Associations and each of them and the Company as follows: 
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1. Until otherwise mutually agreed the number of holders of common stock in 
the company shall-be limited to twelve (12) and such stock holders shall consist of 
the three Associations, Parties of the First Part, and nine persons, of whom three 
shall be nominated by each of the said Associations. Each of the persons so nomi- 
nated must be a member of the Association by which he is nominated and each of 
such persons shall hold one share only of the common stock of the Company. Each 
of the said Associations agrees to subscribe and does hereby subscribe for four 
hundred and ninety-seven (497) shares of common stock of the Company, and agrees 
to pay therefor the sum of forty-nine thousand, seven hundred (49,700) dollars, 
as follows: ten (10) per cent on allotment and the balance subject to call by the 
Directors of the Company. 

(a) At all meetings of the Company, each Association shall be represented by the 
individual stockholders nominated by it as aforesaid, and each of said individual 
shareholders shall, in accordance with the by-laws of the Company, be entitled to 
one (1) vote. Should any of such individual stockholders be absent from any meet- 
ing of the shareholders or directors of the Company, his or their vote or votes shall 
be cast by a shareholder present at such meeting and nominated by the Association 
which nominated the absent shareholder or shoreholders. 

(b) The nine (9) individual stockholders shall form the Board of Directors of the 
Company. 

(c) An executive committee shall be appointed consisting of three (3) members of 
such Board of Directors, one of which three members shall be nominated by each 
of the Associations for membership on such Executive Committee, which Committee 
shall for the time being, and as provided in the resolution of appointment, or by 
the By-laws of the Company, have and exercise all or any powers of the Directors 
in the management of the business and affairs of the Company. 

(d) Each Association hereby approves of and agrees to abide by the by-laws of 
the Company. 

2. Each Association hereby transfers to and confers upon the Company all of the 
powers, rights and privileges of the Associations under its contract with the growers, 
and hereby appoints and constitutes the Company its sole and exclusive agent and 
attorney-in-fact for the purposes hereinafter set forth, with full power and authority 
in its own name or in the name of the Association, at its option, to transact such 
business and take such action as may be necessary, incidental or convenient for the 
accomplishment thereof, coupling such appointment with a direct financial interest 
as the common agent and attorney of all the associations hereunder, and without 
power of revocation for the full term hereof: 

(a) To receive and take delivery of, handle, transport, store, market, sell and 
otherwise dispose of the wheat delivered to it by the Association or at the order of 
the Association in whatsoever way and at such time and place as the Company 
shall in its judgment determine to be to the best advantage of all the members of 
the Association. 

(b) To mingle and mix the wheat received from the Association with wheat of 
like kind or grade delivered to the Company by another Association. 

(c) To borrow money in the name of the Company and on its own account on 
the wheat delivered to it or on any warehouse or storage receipt or grain receipt 
or on any account for the sale thereof or on any drafts, bills of lading, bills of ex- 
change, notes or acceptances, orders, or on any commercial paper delivered there- 
for, or any documents of or evidencing title thereto, delivered therefor, and to exer- 
cise all rights of ownership without limitations and to pledge in its name and on its 
own account such wheat or receipts or accounts or drafts, bills of lading, notes, ac- 
ceptances, orders or other commercial paper or documents of or evidencing title, 
as collateral therefor; also to sign, endorse, assign, negotiate, discharge, surrender, 
sell, dispose of or otherwise deal with all and every such documents and instruments, 
and the proceeds thereof. 

(d) To pay or retain and deduct from the gross returns from the sale of all wheat 
received by the Company, all moneys borrowed under the provisions of this Agree- 
ment, with interest and all other proper charges and expenses thereon and the 
amount necessary to cover brokerage, advertising, taxes, tolls, freights, warehouse 
charges, legal expenses, and all other proper charges, such as salaries, fixed charges 
and general expenses of the Company. 
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3. The Associations agree to advance to the Company by way of loan from time 
to time as and when requested by the Board of Directors of the Company, such 
moneys as may in the judgment of such Board of Directors be required to carry on 
the operations of the Company, and such advances shall be contributed by the 
Associations in equal proportions, or in such other proportions as may from time 
to time be mutually agreed upon by the Parties hereto. 

4. Subject to the terms hereof, the Associations covenant and agree with the 
Company and with each other to deliver to or to the order of the Company all the 
wheat and the warehouse or storage receipts covering it, which is delivered to or to 
the order of each of them under the said marketing contracts with their respective 
members from and after the 16th day of July, 1924. The Company agrees to act 
as agent, factor and attorney-in-fact for the Associations, to receive, take delivery 
of, handle, store and to market, sell and otherwise dispose of, at the best price ob- 
tainable under market conditions, the wheat delivered to it by the Associations. 
The Company shall as soon as practicable after each delivery of wheat to it by an 
Association, make an advance to the Association of such rate per bushel according 
to grade, quality and place of delivery, as, in the discretion of the Company, it 
shall deem proper, and the Company agrees that it will, in its discretion, from time 
to time pay over to the Associations, as funds are available from the sale of the crop 
of each season, their respective and proper proportions of the proceeds of the wheat 
sold by the Company in each season for the Associations, less all deductions (which 
the Company is entitled to make pursuant to the provisions of this Contract, and 
less all advances made to the Associations, and less all other deductions) herein- 
before authorized. 

5. Wheat shall be deemed to be delivered to the Company within the meaning of 
this Agreement, so as to render the Company accountable therefor, only when the 
bills of lading, warehouse receipts, shipping bills therefor, or other documents of or 
evidencing title thereto, shall have been transferred, properly endorsed by the As- 
sociation to the Company. 

6. The Company agrees that it will give full and proper attention to the develop- 
ment of the Western route for the shipment of wheat and the development of Orien- 
tal markets for same and that it will keep true and correct account of any and all 
sales made basis Vancouver, including sales to mills made on such basis, and that 
it will from time to time account to and pay over to such Association delivering 
grain sold by the Company basis Vancouver for the benefit of all the members 
thereof, any increase in price or premium derived from such sales over and above 
sales made the same date basis Fort William. 

7. (a) The Associations severally and collectively hereby transfer to and confer 
upon the Company all powers, rights and privileges granted them by their respective 
marketing contracts and involved in the handling, storing, warehousing, grading, 
transporting, financing and marketing of the wheat delivered to it under this 
Agreement. ig 

(b) The rights, powers and authority conferred by the Associations on the Com- 
pany under the terms of this Agreement shall be exercised in pursuance of and in 
conformity with the provisions of the standard marketing agreements of the re- 
spective Associations with their grower members, copies of which Agreements are 
attached hereto and made a part hereof. me 

8. (a) For the purpose of defining generally the field of activity of the Company, 
it is agreed that the departments of service hereunder mentioned and described may 
be established, maintained and administered by the Company, viz: 

1. Local sales (for delivery and use within the Province). 

2. Sales domestic and export. 

3. Finance. ; F 

4. Transportation beyond terminal points. 

5. Statistics and information. Lene P Abs ; 

6. Field service (supervising the provincial field service and supervising publi- 
city). ake : 
: Terminal elevators and warehouses (handling of problems of receiving grain 
outside of the Province). 

8. Grading. 

9. General Counsel. 
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10. Office systems (creating systems for respective provincial offices for efficiency 
for audits). 

(6) F a the purpose of defining generally the field of activity of the Associations 
it is agreed that the departments of service mentioned and described hereunder may 
be established, maintained and administered by the Associations: 

Field service (membership, local publicity). 

Elevators and warehouses (within the Province). 
Local counsel (enforcement of membership contracts). 
Relations with elevators. 

Office management (actual administration). 

. Transportation to terminals. 

(c) Notwithstanding anything in this Agreement contained, and to remove any 
possiblity of doubt, it is hereby declared and agreed that the Associations shall 
retain control of all deliveries of grain by their producer members, and shall directly 
receive and take delivery of all grain consigned and delivered by their respective 
producer members. All such grain delivered by producer members to their respec- 
tive Associations shall, by such Associations, be thereupon delivered to the Com- 

any. 

ti a It is expressly understood and agreed by the parties hereto that, subject to’ 
the provisions of the contracts entered into between the Associations and their re- 
spective producer members, and in so far as the Associations are empowered under 
the provisions of said contracts to transfer title to the Company, absolute title to 
the wheat covered by this Agreement shall pass to and vest in the Company for all 
purposes upon delivery of the wheat to the Company or to any warehouse, elevator 
or carrier to the order of the Company or upon delivery to the Company of the 
warehouse receipts, representing said wheat and that all documents of title includ- 
ing bills of lading, covering such wheat shall be made in the name of the Company 
or to its order, at the time of delivery to or to the order of the Company. 

Provided that nothing herein is intended to prevent any of the said Associations 
from pledging its wheat before delivery to the Company for money borrowed by 
such Association. 

to. It is expressly understood that the Company may grant any Association 
permission to make local sales of wheat in its own territory, provided that duplicate 
records of such sales are forwarded to the Company. 

11. The Associations hereby agree that the decisions of the Company on all mat- 
ters pertaining to marketing, handling, grading, pro-rating, deductions and dis+ 
es within the powers conferred upon it by this Agreement shall be con- 
clusive. 

12. Each Association agrees that in the event of a breach by it of any material 
provision hereof, particularly as to delivery of the wheat other than to or through 
the Company, the Company’shall, upon proper action instituted by it, be entitled 
to an injunction to prevent further breach hereof, and to such other equitable relief 
as the Courts may deem proper; and the Company and each of the Associations 
expressly agree that this Agreement is not a contract for personal services or de- 
manding exceptional talent or capacity; and that this is a contract for the handling 
of wheat under special circumstances and conditions and will cause the Associations 
to set up a large group of experts and to have an extensive organization for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions hereof, and that the primary purpose of ad- 
justing the supply of wheat to the true demand for wheat as against speculative 
and manipulative demands can only be attained upon full performance of this con 
tract and complete delivery of wheat by the said Associations. : 

13. (a) Inasmuch as the remedy at law would be inadequate, and inasmuch as it 
now is and ever will be impracticable and extremely difficult to determine the actual 
damage resulting to the Company should any Association fail to deliver all of its 
wheat as provided in this Agreement, each Association hereby agrees to pay to the 
Company, for the Associations actually performing their obligations hereunder, 
for all wheat delivered, sold, consigned, marketed or withheld by or for it other. 
than in accordance with the terms hereof, the sum of ten (10) cents per bushel as 
liquidated damages for the breach of this Agreement. All moneys received by the 
Company as liquidated damages from any Association under the provisions hereof 
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shall be payable to and shall be paid to the Associations other than that from which 
such liquidated damages have been received, and such payment to the aforesaid 
Associations shall be made in proportion to the quantities of wheat delivered by 
them respectively to the Company throughout the year in which such liquidated 
damages are so received and paid. Any moneys received by an Association from 
the Company as liquidated damages recovered under the provisions hereof shall be 
considered as and counted among the proceeds of such Association. 

(b) It is understood and agreed that neither the Associations as a group nor the 
Company desire to secure the above mentioned sum of ten (10) cents a bushel for 
liquidated damages as a profit or a penalty but that their and each of their desire 
is to secure the delivery of the wheat hereinbefore referred to as essential for the 
attainment of the purpose of the Company, and that the above mentioned state- 
ment of liquidated damages represents the best estimate obtainable over a period of 
time and covering all grades of wheat, to compensate the loyal Associations for the 
actual loss which is likely to be suffered by them through the inability of the Com- 
pany to handle the large volume of wheat and thereby to keep the general markets 
from being overloaded or unduly depressed. 

14. A complete audit of the business and books of the Company shall be made by 
certified chartered accountants at least once a year and additional audits shall be 
forthwith made upon the written request attested by the corporate seals of two of 
the Associations and copies of such audits and reports shall be presented to each 
Association and each Association, through its properly accredited representatives, 
shall have the right to examine the books of the Company at any reasonable time. 

15. This agreement shall come into effect on the day and the date hereof and shall 
continue in full force and effect for a period of time sufficient to complete the hand- 
ling of the 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 crops of wheat that may be delivered to the 
respective Associations and shall not apply to any crops thereafter; provided, how- 
ever, that any Association may withdraw from this Agreement by three (3) months’ 
notice in writing delivered at the office of the Company prior to the first day of July 
in any year, and upon delivery of ‘such notice such Association shall cease to be 
bound by the terms of this Agreement on and after the 15th day of July in the said 
year. 
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TEXT OF HANDLING CONTRACT BETWEEN SASKATCHEWAN 
CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED AND 
ELEVATOR COMPANIES 


Memorandum of Agreement 
BETWEEN 
, hereinafter 
called ‘The Company” 


— and — 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRopUCERS LimITED, hereinafter 
called “‘The Pool.” 


It is agreed between the parties as follows: 


1. The Company will, at any elevator owned or controlled by it in Sas- 
katchewan accept delivery of wheat from any Pool contract holder, here- 
inafter called ‘‘ The Grower,”’ on terms and conditions enumerated hereunder, 
and will deliver it to the Pool at terminal points or mills in the Western 
Inspection Division, unless otherwise mutually agreed, as requested by the 
Pool, limited only by the availability of cars in which to make shipment. 

2. For the purpose of description, the three methods of handling wheat 
through country elevators are divided into three classes: 

Class A. — Special bin wheat. 
Class B. — Street wheat. 
Class C. — Stored to grade wheat. 


In respect to these classes respectively the Company agrees to handle the 
Grower’s wheat on behalf of the Pool according to his preference, as follows: 

Class A. In quantities of one or more carloads, to special bin and preserve 
the identity until the wheat is delivered at a terminal point or mill in the 
Western Inspection Division, according to government grades and dockage. 
The Company will forward such wheat to the terminal point in its proper 
order as soon as the Grower secures a Car or cars. 

Class B. In quantities of less than carload lots, commonly termed street 
wheat, to grade and make the initial cash payment to the Grower on behalf 
of the Pool by issuing a cash ticket which shall not be deemed to be a pur- 
chase or sale of the said street wheat at prices to be agreed upon between the 
Company and the Pool. 

The Company agrees also, wherever it finds it possible to do so, to handle 
any individual Grower’s wheat as follows: 

Class C. In quantities of one or more carloads, to store according to a 
grade agreed upon between the Company’s elevator agent and the Grower. 
The Company will forward this wheat to a terminal point as soon as the 
Grower secures a Car or cars. 
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3. In handling wheat in any of the three above-named classes, the Com- 
pany will use its own credit and monies, and country paymasters arrange- 
ments, to furnish advances to Growers at any time after the wheat is de- 
livered at its elevator and elevator tickets are issued. In the case of Classes 
A and C, the Company will make advances on a reasonable basis to meet the 
immediate requirements of the Grower until such time as his grain is de- 
livered to the Pool at terminal points. In the case of Class B, the Company 
will make the initial payment hereafter set out for the street wheat on behalf 
of the Pool, and will carry this wheat at the rate hereinafter provided until 
it is delivered to the Pool at terminal points. 

A. The Pool agrees that the Company may hypothecate wheat of Class 
B to its bank or banks in accordance with the bank’s usual form under 
Section 88 of the Bank Act as security only for the advances actually made 
on such wheat, if such hypothecation is required by the bank as a condition 
of the bank loaning to the Company the money for the financing of Pool 
wheat. 

4. In handling wheat in Class A and C the Company will collect from the 
Grower its regular elevator handling and storage charges, and a service 
charge of three-quarters (#) of a cent per bushel, also interest on advance if 
made, and in return will furnish the Grower with regular country elevator 
services, will keep the grain fully insured, will bill out cars, check govern- 
ment inspection, pay railway freight charges, government inspection and 
weighing fees and any other proper charges incurred on behalf of the Grower. 
The Company will assume liability for collecting from the Railway Company 
for wrecked or leaky cars. It will also secure terminal warehouse receipt for 
such wheat and will deliver these documents promptly to the Pool, collecting 
from the Pool full initial cash payment that is coming to the Grower from the 
Pool, and will promptly remit balance due to the Grower over and above the 
advance that may have been made and other proper charges. The Company 
will also make up and forward to the Grower his “‘ Grower’s Certificate.” 
The Company will, in fact, perform and render all services needed by the 
Grower in delivering his wheat to the Pool at any terminal point or mill in 
the Western Inspection Division, and will turn it over to the Pool at such 
points, in such position that it is immediately available to the Pool for direct 
sale or export. ; 

5. In handling wheat in Class B the Company agrees to make initial pay- 
ment for the Pool by cash ticket (which can be immediately cashed by the 
Company’s paymasters) to the Grower, at a figure that shall be the initial 
cash payment determined by the Pool, as set forth in schedule hereto an- 
nexed applicable to Class B wheat, or less if notified in writing by the Pool, 
basis terminal elevators Fort William, after deducting the proper freight 
charges and a sum not to exceed on Numbers One, Two and Three Manitoba 
Northern five cents (5c) per bushel, and on all other grades not to exceed six 
cents (6c) per bushel, plus in the case of all grades any fraction of a cent less 
than one-half (4c) per bushel which may arise when deducting the freight 
rate per bushel from the initial cash payment as determined. (The applica- 
tion of the deduction of this fraction of a cent as agreed on is set forth in 
Schedule ‘“B” attached, based on initial payment of one dollar per bushel in 
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store, Fort William.) It is agreed that if the character of any crop warrants 
it, a further deduction on tough or commercial grades, which shall be mutu- 
ally satisfactory, and agreed upon shall be made. 

6. The Pool agrees to pay the Company the full initial cash payment at 
terminals as soon as warehouse receipts, or in the case of Vancouver ship- 
ments, bills of lading for the street wheat are delivered to the Pool (the 
margin between this price paid by the Pool to the Company and the price 
paid at country points for this street wheat being retained by the Company 
as payment for services rendered). 

7. The Pool agrees that in the event of its changing during the year, the 
spreads between grades as determined in its initial cash payment, it will 
accept delivery from the Company of all street wheat received by the Com- 
pany as aforesaid on the spreads as previously fixed, at the spreads on which 
the Company has based its initial cash payment. 

8. The Company further agrees to make a daily report to the Pool of the 
Class B wheat received at each of its elevators, to secure cars for, and ship 
this wheat forward to terminal points specified by the Pool in the Western 
Inspection Division, for the Pool, in equal turn with its own street grain 
according to the date it has been received into its elevator. The Company 
also agrees to deliver to the Pool at terminal points the full amount in 
bushels for which cash tickets for such street wheat have been issued, and 
to pay freight on dockage and terminal cleaning charges on such street wheat. 
The Company agrees to supply the Pool daily with a list of cars of Pool 
street wheat and Pool special binned wheat billed each day to Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

8 (a). The Company also agrees to deliver to the Pool at terminal points 
the full amount of bushels for which cash tickets for such street wheat have 
been issued, and to pay freight on dockage and terminal cleaning charges on 
such street wheat as contains less than 3% of dockage. On all street wheat 
containing 3% or more dockage the Pool will pay to the Company the 
freight on dockage and terminal cleaning charges, less an allowance covering 
the average value of the screenings. The application of this 3 % dockage 
provision on the Pool street wheat from each of the Company’s elevators 
shall be determined as follows: 3 ; 

At the end of each season during the life of this contract, the total number 
of cars of street wheat shipped from each of the Company’s elevators which 
at inspection contained 3% dockage or over shall be definitely ascertained 
and proportionately allocated between the Company and the Pool according 
to the percentage of graded wheat shipped from each of the Company’s ele- 
vators on behalf of the Company and the Pool, and on the percentage so 
determined as Pool wheat, the Pool will pay to the Company the differential 
already referred to in this paragraph. 

9. The Company further agrees to assume the risk of grade on this Class 
B wheat and to deliver to the Pool at terminal points on basis of government 
grades and dockage, accepting payment at the Pool fixed cash payment price 
for the particular grade delivered. The Company agrees to ship from each 
country elevator as nearly as possible the same quantities and grades that 
were received from the Growers at such country elevator, and agrees not to 
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substitute wheat from other shipping points without the consent of the Pool. 
The Pool agrees to accept wheat from substitute points when requested where 
it can do so without loss. 

1o. It is mutually agreed that a cash settlement for the total over or under 
delivery of any grade of this street wheat by the Company to the Pool shall 
be made at the end of the season at the original spreads fixed by the Pool. 
The Company also agrees to deliver to the Pool as nearly as possible quanti- 
ties of each grade of such street wheat equal to the quantities for which they 
have issued Growers’ Certificates, and nothing in this contract is to be con- 
strued as obligating the Pool to accept any one grade instead of any other 
grade except in reasonable amounts such as might be accounted for by losses 
of grade. 

11. The Company further agrees to insure and keep insured, at its own 
expense, this street wheat, at basis Fort William spot values. 

12. The Pool agrees to pay the Company a carrying charge on this street 
wheat amounting to one-thirtieth (1/30) of a cent per bushel per day, said 
carrying charge to commence on the date of mailing or delivery to the Pool 
of the regular daily report form reporting this wheat to have been received 
at the Company’s elevator, and to continue until the date the Pool pays the 
Company for such wheat inclusive. In the event of the Company not ship- 
ping this Pool street wheat in its proper turn and at the first opportunity 
that cars are available, unless so requested by the Pool, then the Pool is not 
liable for payment of the carrying charge accrued and unpaid on this or any 
other Pool street wheat the Company may then have in the elevator from 
which the Company has failed to make shipment in its proper turn. Should 
the Pool’s initial payment cash ticket price at cents( _) rate points 
Fort William be seventy cents (70c) or over, the Pool agrees to pay gradu- 
ated scale of carrying charges as per Exhibit ““D” attached. 

13. The Company agrees that as part of this carrying charge of one- 
thirtieth of a cent per bushel per day is remuneration for carrying this wheat 
in its elevators only until transportation is available, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the Pool, its failure to ship as agreed upon shall cause it to forfeit 
its claim to the carrying charge accrued and unpaid on this or any other 
Pool street wheat then in the particular elevator from which the Company, 
has failed to make shipment of wheat in its proper form. 

14. The Pool agrees that the Company, if at any time it needs space in its 
elevators, shall have the right to ship forward to terminal points any wheat 
mentioned in Classes A, B, and C and to demand that the Grower shall secure 
car or cars according to his turn on the car order book at its discretion, after 
notifying the Pool of its desire to do so. The Pool further agrees that during 
the first three months of the crop season, taken from September ist in each 
year, all wheat shall be forwarded to terminal points or mill elevators at 
points in the Western Inspection Division as soon as possible after its de- 
livery at the Company’s elevators. 

ts. The Pool agrees that all Pool wheat of whatever class forwarded to 
terminal points shall be handled through any elevator that the Company 
desires. 
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16. The Company agrees that it will, wherever it is reasonably possible, 
without detriment to its own business, store and carry any wheat in Classes 
A, B, and C in its elevators if so desired by the Pool. 

17. The Pool agrees to pay to the Company upon receipt of proper state- 
ments, the carrying charges accrued and due to the Company as at the 15th 
and last day of each month. 

18. The Pool agrees that it will pay to the Company the determined upon 
initial cash payment immediately upon delivery by the Company to the 
Pool of terminal documents for any wheat forwarded through the Company 
to the Pool. 

19. The Company agrees that at the time of issuing cash tickets it will 
also issue to the Grower a ‘‘Grower’s Receipt” in a form determined by the 
Pool. 

20. The Pool agrees that in the event of its desiring the Company to per- 
form any services not specified in this Agreement, special remuneration will 
be mutually decided upon, and the Pool will pay such remuneration to the 
Company. The Company agrees that if it can reasonably do so it will render 
such additional services. i 

21. The Pool agrees to instruct each Grower that when he delivers his 
wheat to any elevator of the Company, he, the Grower, must — no matter 
in what manner he wants his wheat handled — advise the Company’s ele- 
vator agent that it is Pool wheat. The Pool further agrees that any failure 
of the Elevator Company to handle Grower’s wheat upon the terms outlined 
in this Agreement consequent on the failure of the Grower so to notify the 
Company’s elevator agent, shall absolve the Company from responsibility 
for the resultant failure to carry out the terms of this agreement. 

22. The Pool agrees to supply all special stationery and forms not usually 
used in the Company’s business, but necessary for use by the Company in 
carrying out this Agreement. 

23. It is mutually agreed between the Pool and the Company that any 
failure on the part of either of them in carrying out the terms of this Agree- 
ment, which failure is the result of occasional inadvertence on the part of 
their employees, shall not be construed as being a breaking of any clause of 
the Agreement by the Pool or the Company. > 

24. It is mutually agreed that the price shown on the attached exhibits 
marked ‘“‘A”’ and “B” are the Pool initial cash payment prices at terminal 
points and at country elevator points respectively, as referred to in this 
Agreement. 

25. The Company agrees to handle this business to the best of its ability 
so as to assist and help the Pool in every way to secure efficient and satis- 
factory results for the Grower, and hereby agrees that in the conduct of its 
business it will not in any way discriminate between Growers who are mem- 
bers cf the Pool and those who are not. 

26. The Pool agrees to always maintain a reasonable margin between the 
amount of initial advance which has been paid upon street wheat on hand in 
elevators or in transit and the market value and that in event of said margin 
being less than ten cents (roc) per bushel the Pool agrees to return to the 
Company a portion of the initial cash payment previously made sufficient 
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to maintain the margin of ten cents. The Pool further agrees that in the 
event of the above margin of ten cents (10c) a bushel not being maintained, 
the Company may, after delivery to the office of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Limited, roth Floor Electric Railway Chambers, Winni- 
peg, before the hour of 3 o’clock on Saturdays and before the hour of 5 
o’clock on other days, of a notice of their intention to sell such wheat on a 
day four days from the date of delivery of such notice, unless the 10 cent 
margin has in the meantime been restored, sell such wheat in the open mar- 
ket for future delivery basis any specified grade or grades during trading 
hours on such day, and at such sale the Company itself may purchase the 
actual amount of wheat at the market price, and a record of such sale or pur- 
chase shall be immediately given to the representative of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, on the said trading floor; provided al- 
ways that the Pool may, by submitting instructions in writing from the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, require the Company to 
sell all or any portion thereof at any time prior thereto; and provided also 
that the Company may in its uncontrolled discretion distribute the sale of 
the said wheat over a period of more than one day after the said fourth day. 
Nothing herein contained shall in any way take away from or change any 
rights of any bank under any hypothecation agreement. 

27. This Agreement shall be deemed to be in force and to be binding on 
the parties hereto until September ist, 1925. 

28. Itis hereby agreed that the Company may at any time, if in the inter- 
est of its business it is considered expedient so to do, upon two weeks notice 
in writing to the Pool, close any of its said elevators, and the Company shall 
not be bound to carry out the terms of this Agreement with respect to any 
such elevators during such time as they shall remain closed. 

29. It Is HEREBY AGREED that these presents and everything herein con- 
tained shall respectively enure to the benefit of and be binding upon the 
parties hereto, their successors and assigns respectively. 

30. The form of contract entered into between the Pool and the Grower 
is hereto attached, marked “C.” 

31. The Pool covenants and agrees to deliver to the Company any infor- 
mation which it receives as to any lien charge or claim against the wheat of 
the Pool members whose addresses are shewn as being in the neighborhood of 
any point where the Company has an elevator. 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION AND GROWER UNDER 
MANITOBA POOL ELEVATOR PLAN 


Agreement 


Tuts AGREEMENT made this.......0...0..0:00 day Ol face. doesn AD 192-. 
between axel swe Co-operative Elevator Association Limited, a body 
corporate with its head office at the shipping point hereinafter named, here- 
inafter called “the Association”’ of the First Part, and the undersigned, who 
resides in the vicinity of the shipping point, hereinafter called “the Grower’”’ 
of the Second Part. 

WueEreas the Grower is, or is about to become a member of Manitoba Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited (hereinafter referred to as “the Pool”) 
and desires to co-operate with other members of the Pool who reside in the 
same vicinity, in acquiring by lease, and in the operation of a grain elevator 
at the shipping point for the handling of Pool grain; 

AnD WHEREAS the Association has been incorporated for the purpose afore- 
said, and proposes to enter into an Agreement with Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Limited (hereinafter referred to as ‘Pool Elevators’) for the leasing and 
operation of an elevator for Pool grain at the shipping point; 

AnD WHEREAS the Grower is or is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Association and wishes to enter, together with other growers, into this Agree- 
ment with the Association; 

AnpD WHEREAS this Agreement, although individual in expression, is one 
of a series either identical or generally similar in terms, between the Associ- 
ation and a number of members of the Pool who reside at or in the vicinity 
of the shipping point, and shall constitute one contract between the several 
persons signing the same and this Association; 

AND WHEREAS the undersigned Grower AW each of the other persons 
signing this or a similar agreement with the Association, have heretofore 
entered into contracts (or a contract) with the Pool for the delivery to the 
Pool of grain produced or acquired by them, upon the terms and conditions 
in the said contracts (or contract) set forth. 

Now Tuts AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the premises 
and in consideration of the mutual covenants and Agreements herein con- 
tained and of the execution of this Agreement, or one similar in terms, by a 
number of other members of the Pool who reside at or in the vicinity of the 
shipping point, the parties hereto hereby agree as follows: 

1. Wherever the term “grain” is used in this Agreement, it shall mean and in- 
clude all grain mentioned in the contracts (or contract) heretofore entered into as 
aforesaid between the undersigned Grower and the Pool. Wherever the term 


‘shipping point” is used in this Agreement it shall mean 
Se aE ream er in the Province of Manitoba. 
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_ 2. The Grower covenants and agrees that during the period or periods men- 
tioned in the contracts (or contract) entered into as aforesaid between the Grower 
and the Pool, he will, as and when required by the Association, deliver to the As- 
sociation at the elevator acquired or to be acquired by it as aforesaid at the ship- 
ping point, all the grain which, by the terms of said contracts (or contract) he has 
agreed to consign and deliver to the Pool. The Grower further expressly covenants 
and agrees that he will not (save as herein permitted) during the said periods, or 
any of them, deliver any of the said grain to any person or persons, firm or corpor- 
ation other than the Association. It is acknowledged and agreed that the provi- 
sions of this section constitute a material provision of this Agreement, and that in 
the event of a breach of said provisions or any of them by the Grower, subsection 3 
of Section 26 of “The Co-operative Associations Act’ shall apply to such breach. 

3. Grain shall be deemed to be delivered to the Association within the meaning 
of this Agreement only when the same is actually in the possession of the Associa- 
tion in its elevator at the shipping point aforesaid. 

4. The Association covenants and agrees to receive delivery of such grain and to 
consign and re-deliver same to the Pool, in accordance with the requirements of 
ae pores (or contract) entered into as aforesaid between the Grower and the 

ool. 

5. The Grower agrees to pay to the Association, as and when required by it, his 
proportionate share, computed on an annual bushelage basis, of the total cost to 
the Association of acquiring, maintaining and operating the said elevator. It is 
agreed that in computing such total cost, the Association shall be entitled to in- 
clude: 

(a) Annual sum for depreciation, equivalent to at least 10% of the cost of the 
elevator. 

(b) An annual rental equivalent to 7% of the cost of such elevator, less proper 
deductions from such cost from year to year on account of depreciation. 

(c) Taxes, fire insurance (both on building, grain and other contents) rental on 
lease of site, expenses incurred in repairing and maintaining the said elevator in a 
good state of repair, Workmen’s Compensation and any other charges imposed by 
law. 

(d) Salaries, wages and allowances to officers, employees and directors. 

(e) Legal expenses incurred either in connection with the incorporation and or- 
ganization of the Association or otherwise. : 

(f) The Association’s proportionate share of cost of general superintendence 
and control by Pool Elevators. i “4 

(g) The cost of all licenses and bonds required under the provisions of “The 
Canada Grain Act.” eS ‘ 

(h) Any other cost or expense to which the Association may be subject under the 
terms of its Agreement with Pool Elevators. __ ex ; 

(i) Any other cost or expense which the Directors of the Association may, in 
their discretion, consider necessary to incur in the interests of the Association and 
its members. : hs ‘ ; 

It is further agreed that notwithstanding anything in this Agreement contained, 
the annual payment to be made by the Grower to the Association on each bushel 
of Pool grain shall not be less (but may be more) than two (2) cents, and that any 
balance of the annual payment which may remain after making provision for the 
various costs and expenses above referred to, shall be paid and applied by the As- 
sociation on account of moneys which it has agreed or shall agree to pay under the 
terms of the lease covering the elevator acquired or to be acquired by the Association. 

It is agreed that the amount payable by the Grower under the provisions of this 
section shall bear the same proportion towards the total costs of the Association 
as the amount of Pool grain produced or acquired by the Grower bears to the total 
amount of grain handled by the Association in the same year. 

6. It is understood and agreed that the obligation of the Grower to pay to the 
Association the moneys herein agreed to be paid, shall be absolute and that the 
Grower shall not be relieved in any degree from his said obligation by any neglect 
or failure on his part to deliver his grain to the Association in accordance with the 


provisions of this Agreement, 
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7. The business of the Association shall be conducted on a non-profit basis and 
the Grower shali not be charged with anything on account of profits. 

8. Should the Association, in the exercise of its discretion, not require payment 
of the whole or any part of the moneys payable to it by the Grower under the terms 
hereof, prior to or at the time of the receipt by the Grower of his initial payment 
from the Pool, the Grower shall make and deliver to the Association such order or 
assignment of moneys accruing to him through his interim or final payment, as 
is required by the Association for the purpose of ensuring to it payment of the mon- 
eys to which it is so entitled from the Grower. 

9. The Grower covenants and agrees as and when requested by the Association 
or any officer, agent or servant thereof, to make application from time to time for 
railway cars for the shipment of his grain, pursuant to the provisions of ‘‘The 
Canada Grain Act” or any other similar Act which may hereafter during the period 
of this Agreement, come into force, and to perform such other acts and execute such 
documents as the Association may require in connection with the handling of the 
Grower’s grain. 

1o. The Grower covenants and agrees to, and hereby does, apply for one (rz) 
share in the capital stock of the Association and agrees to pay to the Association the 
par value thereof, namely: the sum of One (1) Dollar. The Association covenants 
and agrees to accept the said application and to allot to the Grower one (1) share 
in the capital stock of the Association. 

11. This Agreement shall be binding upon the Grower, his personal representa- 
tives, successors and assigns, during the period or periods hereinbefore mentioned, 
so long as he or any member of his family residing with him raises grain directly or 
indirectly in the vicinity of the shipping point, or has the legal right to exercise 
ownership or control of any thereof, or any interest therein or of any land on which 
Pool grain is grown during the said periods. 

12. Should it happen that the Grower, having hauled grain to the shipping point, 
and having the same ready for delivery to the Association, finds himself unable to 
make such delivery because of the inability of the Association to receive it, then 
and in such event, the Grower, after notifying the Association of his intention, and 
receiving written permission to do so, may deliver such grain, as Pool grain, to an 
elevator other than that operated by the Association. In such event, the Grower 
shall immediately discontinue hauling grain until such time as the Association shall 
again be in a position to receive it, unless otherwise authorized by the Association: 

13. It is distinctly understood and agreed that neither this Agreement nor any- 
thing herein contained shall affect the contracts (or contract) entered into by the 
Grower with the Pool, or shall relieve the Grower in any degree from his obligation 
to carry out and perform all the covenants and agreements in the said contracts 
(or contract) contained and on the part of the Grower therein agreed to be performed. 
It is further understood and agreed that this Agreement is entered’ into without 
prejudice to the said contracts (or contract) between the Grower and the Pool 
and to the rights of the parties to said contracts (or contract) thereunder. It is 
further understood and agreed that should any inconsistency arise between the 
provisions of this Agreement and the provisions of the contracts (or contract) be- 
tween the Grower and the Pool, the Grower shall be bound to comply with the 
provisions of the contracts (or contract) with the Pool. 

14. The parties agree that there are no oral or other conditions, promises, cove- 
nants, representations or inducements in addition to or at variance with any of the 
terms hereof, and that this Agreement represents the voluntary and clear under- 
standing of both parties fully and completely. 
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SOURCES AND REFERENCES 


TsE material contained in the study has been derived mainly from five 
classes of sources: 

(a) Governmental, including federal and provincial statutes, sessional 
papers, departmental reports, etc. 

(6) Documents and publications of grain growers’ and farmers’ organiza- 
tions, including constitutions and by-laws, annual reports, official organs, 
pamphlets, etc. 

(c) General reference, consisting of books, bulletins and pamphlets deal- 
ing with grain growing and the grain trade, agricultural marketing and co- 
operation, and farmers’ movements. 

(d) Periodicals, including agricultural and codperative journals, news- 
papers, and special articles in sundry periodicals. 

(e) Personal interviews and correspondence with officers of Western 
farmers’ organizations, government and grain trade officials, editors, farm- 
ers, etc. 

The following list indicates the principal published sources and references 
consulted: 


I. FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL STATUTES 


1. Statutes of Canada: 
(a) Respecting the Grain Trade, 
General Inspection Act, 37 Vic. (1874), c. 45; R.S. C., 1886, c. 99. 
Amendments: 1889, c. 16; 1891, c. 48; 1809, Cc. 25. 
Grain Inspection Act, 4 Edw. VII (1904), c. 15. 
Amendments: 1908, c. 36. 
Manitoba Grain Act, 63-64 Vic. (1900), c. 39. 
Amendments: 1902, C. 19; 1903, C. 33; 1908, C. 45. 
Canada Grain Act, 2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 27. 
Amendments: 1913, C. 21; 1914, C. 33} 1915, C. 10; 1916, c. 6; 
THEO, ChAGy OIG (2), Cc. 6; TO20, C..347: 
Reénacted 1925, C. 33. 
Campbell Amendment, 1927, c. 41. 
(b) Respecting Canadian Wheat Board, 
Act to confirm powers of Canadian Wheat Board, 9-10 Geo. V 
(1919) (2), c. 9. 
Continuing Act, 10-11 Geo. V (1920), c. 40. 
Enabling Act, 12-13 Geo. V (1922), c. 14. 
(c) Respecting Grain Growers’ Grain Co. and United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., 
Act of Incorporation, G. G. G. Co., 1 Geo. V (1911), c. 80; amended, 
1915, C. 73- 2 
Amendments to permit re-organization as United Grain Growers, 
JGjxol, TSH, Os SHOE Smo (Es GiAle 
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(d) Respecting Western Freight Rates, 

Act to-confirm Crow’s Nest Pass Rate Agreement, 60 Vic. (1897), 
Cass 

Amendment to Railway Act suspending Crow’s Nest Pass rates, 
Railway Act, 1919, sec. 325, sub-sec. 5. 

Restoration of Crow’s Nest Pass rates on wheat and flour, 12-13 
Geo. V (1922), c. 41. 

Act generalizing Crow’s Nest Pass rates throughout Western terri- 
tory, 15-16 Geo. V (1925), c. 52, sec. I. 


Statutes of Manitoba: 

Act respecting Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange, 7-8 Edw. VII 
(1908), c. 89. 

Act respecting Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 9 Edw. VII (1909), 
c. 89; amended r1o10, c. 96. 

Act respecting a System of Government Grain Elevators, 1o Edw. VII 
(1910), c. 27. 

Amendments, 1912, c. 26; 1917, c. 38. 
Co-operative Associations Act, 6 Geo. V (1916), c. 23. 
Amendments, 1921, Cc. 10. 

Act to incorporate Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 14 
Geo. V (1924), c. 130. 

Act respecting Marketing and other Co-operative Associations, 15 
Geo. V (1025), c. 8. 

An Act respecting the Investment of the Surplus Moneys of the Canad- 
ian Wheat Board received by the Government of Manitoba and the 
use of the Income therefrom (Wheat Board Money Trust Act), 
16 Geo. V (1926), c. 58. 


. Statutes of Saskatchewan: 


Incorporation of Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 8 Edw. VII 
(1908), c. 54. 

Amendment-to permit co-operative trading, 1915, c. 36." 
Incorporation of Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., 1 
Geo. V (1911), c. 39; amended 1912, 1913, 1915, 1917, 1920. 

Confirmation of agreements with company, 1912-13, Cc. 42; 1910, 
CL SO%1021,.Gs.70; 
Re financing of terminal elevators, 1919-20, c. 58. 
Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act, 4 Geo. V (1913), c. 52. 
Amendments ze relations with S. G. G. A., 1915, c. 37. 
Municipal Hail Insurance Act, 5 Geo. V (1015), c. 22. 
Act respecting sale of Farm Implements, 5 Geo. V (1915), c. 28; amended 
I9QI7, 1920. 
Canadian Wheat Board (Additional Powers, Saskatchewan) Act, 13 
Geo. V (1922), c. 22. 
Act for Relief of Creditors, 13 Geo. V (1923), c. 21. 
Act to incorporate Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
14 Geo. V (1924), c. 66. 
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Act Ne ata: Co-operative Marketing Associations, 16 Geo. V (1925- 
26); C. 37. 

An act to incorporate the Saskatchewan Agricultural Research Founda- 
tion, 16 Geo. V (1925-26), c. 60. 

Act empowering Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. to sell assets, 
16 Geo. V (1925-26), c. 2. 

Act confirming sale by Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. to 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., 17 Geo. V (1927), c. 71. 

Act winding up Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 17 Geo. V 
(1927), c. 72. 

Act to incorporate United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, 
Ltd., 17 Geo. V (1927), c. 84. 


4. Statutes of Alberta: 


Incorporation of Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., 
4 Geo. V (1913), c. 13. 
Amendment to permit amalgamation, 1917, c. 20. 
Act to “wind up” company, 1018, c. 23. 
Co-operative Associations Act, 4 Geo. V (1913), c. 12. 
Act respecting Powers of Canadian Wheat Board, 12 Geo. V (1922), c. 2. 
Incorporation of Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 14 Geo. V 
(1924), c. 7. 
Amendment to permit government loans for local elevators, 1925, 
c. 28. 
Wheat Board Money Trust Act, 16 Geo. V (1926), c. 5. 


II. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


A. Dominion of Canada: 
1. House of Commons Debates, re Grain Legislation and Canadian 
Wheat Board; especially years 1899-1900, 1903-04, 1908, 
IQII-12, 1919-25. 
Senate Debates, re Grain Legislation and Canadian Wheat Board; 
especially rorz (Grain Bill), 1926-27 (Campbell Amendment). 


2. Sessional Papers: 

Report of Royal Commission on Shipment and Transportation of 
Grain in Manitoba and N. W. T., 1899-1900; Sess. Papers 81- 
81b, 1900. 

Report of Royal Commission on the Grain Trade, 1906-07; Sess. 
Paper 59, 1907. 

Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1923-24; Sess. Paper 
35, 1925. 

Report of Canadian Wheat Board, 1919-20. Sess. Paper 54, 1921. 

Proceedings of Special Committee of House of Commons to Inquire 
into Agricultural Conditions, 1923. 

Report on Agricultural Credit by H. M. Tory; Sess. Paper 142, 
1924. Supp. Report, S. P. 152, 1925. 
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3. Periodic Reports: 

Annual Reports of Board of Grain Commissioners, Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, 1913-1926. 

Annual Report on Grain Trade of Canada, Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce, Internal Trade Branch. 

Annual Reports, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Canada Year Books, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (Statistical 
Year Book of Canada, 1889-1904. Present title since). 

Reports of Decennial Census of Canada, 1871-1921. 

Census of Population and Agriculture of Prairie Provinces, 1916, 
1g2I, 1926. 


B. Province of Manitoba: 


Report of Manitoba Elevator Commission; Sessional Papers 13, 15, 16, 
18, 1911; No. 24, 1912. 


C. Province of Saskatchewan: 


Report of Elevator Commission of Saskatchewan, Regina, 1910. 

Report of Grain Markets Commission of Saskatchewan, 1914. 

Report to Government of Saskatchewan on Wheat Marketing by 
James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, 1921. 

Reports of Co-operative Organization Branch, Dept. of Agriculture, 
1914-20. 

Reports of Co-operation and Markets Branch, 1921-1926. 


III. Documents oF GRAIN GROWERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 1908-1927 (weekly to end of 10925; 


semi-monthly since), contains summarized annual reports and con- 
vention proceedings of Western farmers’ associations, companies 


and pools. ; 


2. United Grain Growers, Limited: 


Annual Reports, Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 1907-1917. | 
Annual Reports, United Grain Growers, Limited, 1918-1927. 
Special Reports, included in above. 
1916. Report on Amalgamation of Farmers’ Companies. 
Brief to Custonis Department on Importation of Agricultural 
Implements. 
1918. Report of Committee appointed to visit United States’ Farm- 
ers’ Organizations with special reference to Co-operative Trad- 
ing. 
1921. Charges against the Company. 
“Why the Company took out the Injunction against the Grain 
Inquiry Commission.”’ 
Report on Voluntary Wheat Pool. 
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1923-24. Reports on Cattle Pools. 
1923-27. Reports on relations with Wheat Pools. 
Minutes of Annual Meetings, 1918-1926. 
Charter and By-laws. 
Prospectus of Grain Growers’ Grain Company: “‘ What Co-operation has 
done for Western Farmers” (n. d.). 
“Farmers in Business for Ten Successful Years, 1906-1916.” 
“The Organized Farmer in Business,” 1919. 
“Terminal Tariffs and Overages,” 1919. 
“Co-operative Cattle Selling,” 1924. 
“United Livestock Growers, Limited” — Report to Saskatchewan 
Livestock Pool Investigational Board, June, 1925. 
“Record of U. G. G. on Question of Pool Marketing,’ November, 
1925. 
Livestock Marketing News (monthly), 1923-1926. 
Evidence of C. Rice-Jones before Special Committee of Commons on 
Cost of Living. Ottawa, June, toro. 
Evidence of T. A. Crerar before Royal Commissioner on Home Bank 
Affairs, Winnipeg, April 20, 1924; Ottawa, May 5, 1924. 
Evidence of J. R. Murray before Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
Winnipeg, March 1o and 12, 1924. 


. Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 1911-1020. 

Annual Reports, 1911-1926. 

Delegate’s Handbooks (annual). 

By-laws. 

“The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act Explained.” 

Souvenir Booklet in connection with visit of agricultural editors of 
United States, Regina, August, 1925. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative News, Regina, 1916-1926. Monthly organ of 
Company, containing director’s reports, proceedings of annual 
meetings, financial statements, etc. 

Special articles: ‘Co-operation Misconstrued”’ (September, 1921); 
“Cost of Handling Grain” (February, 1922); ‘‘Who Pays the Loss 
on Handling Charges?” (March, 1922); ‘The Company’s Sub- 
sidiaries”’ (Feb., March, April, Sept., 1924); “The Country Ele- 
vator” (Sept., 1924); Text of Saskatchewan Pool offer to purchase, 
and director’s comment thereon, April, 1926); ‘Record of Nego- 
tiations of the Farmers’ Companies with the Pools during 1925” 
(January, 1926). 

News Bulletins, Field Service Dept., 1924-25. 

Evidence of F. W. Riddell before Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
Winnipeg, March 13-14, April 29, 1924. 

Evidence of J. A. Maharg, before Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
Winnipeg, April 29, 1924. 

Text of award of Board of Arbitrators re valuation of company’s assets, 
Western Producer, Aug. 8, 1926. 
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Io. 


It. 


12. 


Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. 


Minutes of Annual Meetings, Calgary, 1913-1917. 
Annual Reports in Grain Growers’ Guide. 


Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, 
Reports and Proceedings, 1902-1906, in Manitoba Free Press, etc. 


Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association: 

Executive Reports, 1906-1925. 

Delegates Handbooks. 

Constitution and By-laws. 

Pamphlets: ‘How to Form Incorporated Locals”; ‘‘What Every Grain 
Grower Requires to Know” (1916); “The S. G. G. A. — Its Origin 
and Growth” (1923). 

Catalogues and Circulars of Trading Dept. 

Reports of annual meetings and organization news in S. G. G. A. sec- 
tion, Grain Growers’ Guide, 1909-1923; Western Producer, 1924- 
1926. 

Report of Joint Committee on Amalgamation with Farmers’ Union, 
Western Producer, July 21, 1927. 


Farmers’ Union of Canada: 


Constitution and By-laws. 
Annual reports and proceedings, 1922-27, in Grain Growers’ Guide, The 
Progressive (1923), and Western Producer (1924-27). 


United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, Lid.: 

Official reports, proceedings and organization news in Western Producer 
(1926-27). 

Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association: 


Annual Reports and Proceedings, 1903-1920. 

“Review of Negotiations that led to Government Ownership and Opera- 
tion of Elevators in Manitoba and Causes of Failure,’ Winnipeg, 
IQII. 


United Farmers of Manitoba: 

Annual Reports and Proceedings, 1921-1927, in Grain Growers’ Guide; 
Scoop Shovel, 1925-27. 

Alberta Farmers’ Association: 

Annual Reports and Proceedings, 1905-08, in Edmonton Bulletin, etc. 


United Farmers of Alberta: 

Constitution and By-laws. 

Annual Reports and Proceedings, and official organization news in 
U. F. A. Section, Grain Growers’ Guide, 1909-1921; The U. F. A., 
Calgary, official organ (semi-monthly) since 1921. 


13. 


14. 


Ee. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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Canadian Council of Agriculture: 

Constitution and By-laws. 

Reports and Proceedings, 1910-1927, in Grain Growers’ Guide. 

Memorial to federal government re Grain Terminals, etc., Dec., 1910. 

“The Farmers’ Platform,” 1916. 

“Nationalizing a Farm Movement” in Grain Growers’ Guide, June 26, 
1918. 

Memoranda of C. C. A. Research Department, 7. e., Banking, Agricul- 
tural Credit, Freight Rates, Tariff, Taxation, etc. 

Report of Wheat Pool Committee, Grain Growers’ Guide, Dec. 15, 1920. 

Memorials to federal government re Canadian Wheat Board, 1919, 1920, 
1922, 1923. 


Alberia Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited: 

Memorandum of Association, By-laws, August, 1923. 

Growers’ Contract. 

Handling Agreement with Elevator Companies. 

Annual Reports and Proceedings and official organization news in The 
U. F. A. (1923-1927). 

Publications of Department of Education and Publicity: Wheat Pool 
Lectures (April, 1927); The Alberta Pool and the Grain Trade 
(May, 1927); Alberta Wheat Pool Rally (June, 1927); Canvasser’s 
Hand-book (June, 1927). Pooling Alberta Wheat (Jan. 1928). 


Alberia Pool Elevators, Limited: 


Articles of incorporation, 1925. 
Operating reports and official news in The U. F. A. 1925-27. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited: 

Articles of association, 1923. 

Growers’ Wheat Pool and Coarse Grains Pool contracts. 

Handling agreement with elevator companies. 

Annual Reports and Proceedings, and official organization news in 
Western Producer, 1924-27. 

Handbook No. 1, 1926. 

Handbook No. 2, Feb., 1927. 

Handbook No. 3, July, 1927. 


Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Limited: 

Articles of incorporation, 1925. 

Operating reports and official news in Western Producer, 1925-27. 

Offer to purchase assets of Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Western Producer, March 25, 1926. 

Offer to prepay balance of purchase price to liquidators, Western Pro- 
ducer, June 16, 1927. 


Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited: 


Articles of association, 1924. 
Growers’ Wheat Pool and Coarse Grains Pool contracts. 
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19. 


20. 


Handling agreement with elevator companies. 
Annual Reports and Proceedings, and official organization news in the 
Scoop Shovel, 1925-27. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators, Limited: 

Articles of incorporation, 1925. 

Agreement between co-operative elevator associations and growers. 
Operating reports and official news in the Scoop Shovel. 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited: 


Agreement forming the Central Selling Agency, 1924. 

Articles of incorporation. 

Directors Annual Reports 1925-27. 

Canadian Wheat Pool Year Book, 1925. 

Press statements, etc., of Department of Publicity and Statistics. 

“The Truth about Grain Prices,”’ 1927. 

A. J. McPhail, ‘History and Accomplishments of the Canadian Wheat 
Pool,’ Proceedings of Third National Coéperative Marketing Con- 
ference, Washington, January, 1915. 

C. H. Burnell, “Wheat Pool Experiences and Prospects,” Proceedings of 
American Institute of Coéperation, Chicago, June, 1927. 

Addresses of A. J. McPhail, C. H. Burnell, and H. W. Wood at Inter- 
national Wheat Pool Conference, Kansas City, May, 1927. 

Proceedings of International Wheat Pool Conference, St. Paul, Feb., 1926. 

Proceedings of International Wheat Pool Conference, Kansas City, May, 


1927. 
IV. GENERAL WoRKS 


Grain Growing and the Grain Trade: 

Bracken, John. Crop Production in Western Canada. 

Buller, A. H. R. Essays on Wheat, N. Y., 1910. 

Chambers, E. J. The Unexploited West, Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa, 
IQI4. 

Dondlinger, P. T. The Book of Wheat, N. Y., 1912. 

Edgar, William. Story of a Grain of Wheat. 

Innis, H. A. History of the Canadian Pacific Railway, London, 1923. 

Mavor, James. Report to the Board of Trade on the North-West of Canada, 
London, IQ04. 

Piper, C.B. Principles of the Grain Trade of Western Canada, Winnipeg, 
IQI5. 

Rutter, W. P. Wheat Growing in Canada, the United States and Argen- 
tina, London, tort. 

Shortt, A. and Doughty, A. G. (editors). Canada and Its Provinces, 
Edinburgh, 1914-1916. 
vol. 17. Skelton, O. D. Economic History of Canada, 1867-1911. 
vol. 20. Dafoe, J. W. Economic History of Prairie Provinces. 

Smith, J. G. Organized Produce Markets. London, 1922. 
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B. Agricultural Marketing and Coéperation: 


Boyle, J. E. Agricultural Economics, Philadelphia, 1921. 

Carver, T. N. Principles of Rural Economics, Boston, tort. 

Faber, Harald. Coédperation in Danish Agriculture, London, 1918. 

Fay, C. R. Codperation at Home and Abroad, London, 1920. 

Hibbard, B. H. Marketing Farm Products, N. Y., 1919. 

Holyoake, G. J. History of Codéperation, London, 1906. 

Huebner, G. G. Agricultural Commerce, N. Y., 1924. 

Macklin, Theo. Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, N. Y., 1921. 

Powell, G. H. Codperation in Agriculture, N. Y., 1917. 

Smith-Gordon, L. E. P. and Cruise O’Brien. Coédperation in Many 
Lands, Manchester Coéperative Union, 1o10. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. The Consumers’ Coéperative Movement, 
London, 1921. 

Weld, L. D. H. Marketing of Farm Products, N. Y., 1916. 

Wolff, H. W. Codperation in Agriculture, London, 1914. 


C. Grain Growers’ Movement: 


Chipman, G. F. The Grain Growers’ Movement in The Prairie Provinces 
of Canada, London, 1914. 

Irvine, William. The Farmer in Politics, Toronto, tg2t. 

Mackintosh, W. A. Agricultural Codperation in Western Canada. 
(Queen’s University Studies), Kingston, 1924. 

Moorhouse, Hopkins. Deep Furrows, Toronto, 1917. 

Wood, L. A. Farmers’ Movements in Canada, Toronto, 1924. 

Canadian Annual Review, Toronto, 1905-1926, passim. 


V. BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS 


Bawlf, W. R. The Marketing of Canadian Grain Under War Conditions, 
Winnipeg, 1918. 

Black, J. D. and Price, H. B. Codperative Central Marketing Organization 
(Univ. of Minnesota, Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 211), St. Paul, 1924. 
Boyle, J. E. The Law of Supply and Demand and the Wheat Market, Ithaca, 

INS Ys. 1020. 

Chipman, G. F. “The Siege of Ottawa,” Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 
IgIt. 

Clark, W.C. The Country Elevator in the Canadian West (Bulletin of Depart- 
ments of History and Political and Economic Science in Queen’s Uni- 
versity), Kingston, 1916. 

Evans. W. Sanford. The Canadian Wheat Pool, Winnipeg, 1926. 

Filley, H. C. Coédperative Elevators (Nebraska College of Agriculture. Ext. 
Bul. 64), 1921. 

Food Research Institute, Stanford University: Wheat Studies. 

Vol. I, No. 6. Farm Costs of Wheat Production in the North American 
Spring Wheat Belt. 
No. 8. Canada as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat. 
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Vol. II, No. 3. A National Wheat Growers’ Coéperative. 
No.s. Price Spreads and Shipment Costs in the Wheat Export 
Trade of Canada. 
Vol. III, No. 1. American Importation of Canadian Wheat. 
No. 2. The World Wheat Situation 1925-26. 

Hammatt, Theo. D. Marketing Canadian Wheat (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Trade Information Bul. 251), Washington, 1924. 

MacGibbon, D. A. Traffic Routes for Canadian Grain, University of Alberta 
Press, 1926. 

Mackintosh, W. A. The Canadian Wheat Pools (Bul. No. 51 of Depts. of 
History and Political and Economic Science in Queen’s University), 
Kingston, 1925. 

Magill, Robert. Grain Inspection in Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, 1914. 

Magill, Robert. International Grain Marketing, Winnipeg, 1926. 

McHugh, J. G. Modern Grain Exchanges, Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 1922. 

Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, 1926-27. 

Facts on Grain Marketing. 

Why the Hurry? 

Serious Charges made by Pool Director. 
Bulletin Series, “For Your Information.” 

Patton, H.S. Papers on the World’s Wheat Trade, University of Alberta 
Press, Edmonton, 1925. 

I. A Century and a Quarter of Wheat Prices. 
Il. The Changing Equilibrium in the World’s Wheat Trade. 

Powell, G. H. Fundamenial Principles of Coéperation in Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California Exp. Sta., Circular 222. 

Sapiro, Aaron. Codperative Marketing, Chicago, American Farm Federation 
Bureau, 1920. 

Surface, F. M. International Competition in the Production of Wheat for Ex- 
port (U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Trade Information Bul. 210), Washing- 
ton, 1924. j ; 

Weld, L. D. H. Codperative Marketing of Grain in Western Canada, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 4, St. Paul, 1915. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins: 


No. 371. Humphrey, J. R. and Kerr, W. H., Patronage Dividends in Co- 
operative Grain Companies, 1916. 

No. 937. Mehl, J. M., Codperative Grain Marketing: A comparative Study 
of Methods in U. S. and Canada, 1921. 

No. 718. Doty, S. W. and Hall, L. D., Codperative Live Stock Shipping 
Associations, 1916. 

No. 1106. Hulbert, L.S., Legal Phases of Coéperative Associations, 1922. 

No. 1144. Jesnera, O. B., Codperative Marketing (Farmers Bulletin). 

No. 1302. Elsworth, R. H., Development and Present Status of Farmers’ 
Coéperative Business Organizations, 1924. 


a 
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VI. PERIODICALS 


1. Special Articles: 


Chipman, G. F. et al, “ History of the Grain Growers,” Grain Growers’ 
Guide, June 26, 1918. 
Colquette, R. D. “Pools Complete Another Year’s Activities,” Grain 
Growers’ Guide, Nov. 1, 1926. 
“The Livestock Pools,’ Grain Growers’ Guide, Oct. 1, 1927. 
Fay, C.R. “Agricultural Coédperation in the Canadian West,” Annals 
of American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1923. 
Hull, J. T. “The Story of the Wheat Pools,” Grain Growers’ Guide, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 1924. 
James, C.C. “Canadian Wheat History,” Grain Growers’ Guide, June 7, 
1916. 
MacGibbon, D. A. “Grain Legislation Affecting Western Canada,” 
Journal of Political Economy, March, 1912. 
Patton, H.S. “Canadian-American Reciprocity,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August, 1921. 
Warbasse, J. P. “The Codperative Movement,” New Republic, Aug. 
31, 1021. 
“The Wheat Pools of Western Canada,” (ed.) Economist (London), 
Feb. 13, 1926. 
“Codperative Marketing of Wheat in Western Canada,” (ed.) Board 
of Journal and Commerce Gazette (London), Jan. 21, 1926. 


. Agricultural, Grain Trade and Coéperative Periodicals: 


Agricultural Gazette, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa (to 1924). 

Monihly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa. 

Agricultural Coéperation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics, International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome. 

Agricultural and Industrial Progress in Western Canada (monthly), 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 

Grain Trade News (weekly), Winnipeg. 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

The Canadian Co-operator (monthly), Co-operative Union of Canada, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Coéperation (monthly), Codperative League of America, New York. 

Grain Growers’ Guide (weekly; semi-monthly since 1926), 1908, Winnipeg 

Saskaichewan Co-operative News (monthly), 1916-1926, Regina. 

The U. F. A. (semi-monthly), 1922, Calgary. 

The Scoop Shovel (monthly), 1925, Winnipeg. 

The Nor’west Farmer (semi-monthly), Winnipeg. 

The Farm and Ranch Review (semi-monthly), Calgary. 

The Saskatchewan Farmer (semi-monthly), Regina. 
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3. Newspapers: 
Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg. 
Regina Leader. 
Saskatoon Star. 
Western Producer (formerly The Progressive), Saskatoon. 
Edmonton Bulletin. 
Calgary Herald. 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange: Constitution, By-laws, Rules and Regulations. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange: Annual reports. 

Canadian Grain Trade Year Book, W. Sanford Evans Statistical Service, 
Winnipeg. 

Western Canada Grain Grades and Elevator Tariffs (annual), Dawson 
Richardson Publications, Winnipeg. 

Report of Secretary of Agriculture to President on the Wheat Situation, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Year Book, 1923. 

Great Britain, Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, Report, Cmd. 1544, 
192t. 

International Economic Conference, Geneva, 1927. Document C. G. I. 14, 
“The Part played by Coéperative Organizations in the International 
Trade in Wheat,” etc. 

Proceedings of National Codperative Marketing Conferences, 1923-26. 
National Council of Farmers’ Codperative Marketing Association, 
Washington. 

Proceedings of American Institute of Codperation, 1925-27. 


INDEX 


Acreage under wheat in Western Canada, 
224N., 243N., 412; under pool con- 
tract, 217, 220, 226, 250, 253. 

Agricultural Societies, 36, 114. 

Alberta, wheat growing in, 113, 114, 118, 
II9Q. 

Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers 
(Alberta Wheat Pool), initiation of, 
213, 216-219; structure of, 244-247, 
419; relations with United Grain 
Growers, 218, 231, 232, 239, 240; de- 
ductions made by, 344 ff.; operating 
costs of, 347 ff.; text of growers’ con- 
tract, App. E. Elevator policy of, see 
Alberta Pool Elevators. 

Alberta Farmers’ ASsociation, 82, 115; 
see United Farmers of Alberta. 

Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., incorporation of, 120 ff.; relation 
with Grain Growers’ Grain Co., 120, 
I2I, 124f., 167, 292; organization of, 

. 123, 378; operations of, 124 ff., 2901, 
292; financial results of, 128 f.; policy 
towards federation of farmers’ com- 
panies, 166 f., 170; amalgamation of, 
with Grain Growers’ Co., 171 ff.; 
winding-up of, 174. And see Codpera- 
tive trading, Locals. 

Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd., incor- 
porated, 239; negotiations with United 
Grain Growers, 239 ff.; growth of, 
256 ff.; operating policy of, 259; dis- 
tribution of surplus, 261; elevator re- 
serve deductions, 346. And see Pool 
Elevators. 

Apples, codperative handling of, 285, 294. 

Arbitration proceedings, under Mani- 

_ toba Government Elevator system, 86, 
87, 89; re sale of Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator system, 235, 236, 
338. 

Petralten Wheat Board, 196, 253 n. 


Bank Act, 67 n., 181. 

Binder twine, codperative handling of, 
127, 157, 287, 204, 303, 305, 309, 318, 

320, 


Board of Grain Commissioners, estab- 
lished, 139 ff., 151, 388; powers of, 
141 ff.; regulations of, 142, 144, 150, 
I51, 183, 263; operation of govern- 
ment terminal elevators by, 145 ff. 
And see Mixing, Terminal elevators. 

Board of Grain Supervisors, 195, 196, 
391. 

Board of Railway Commissioners, 390 n., 
391, 406. 

Borden, Sir Robert, 140, 380. 

Boycott of codperative stores, 294, 308, 
310. 

Bracken, Hon. J. A., 207, 224 n. 

British Columbia, 118, 156, 177, 253, 
285, 286, 331. 

Buffalo, as grain transfer point, 186, 236, 
208,270) 275% 

Burnell, Colin H., 
277 Waigyt 2. 


220,58 221) sn 24715 


Campbell Amendment, to Grain Act, 
264 ff., 406. 

Canadian Bankers’ Association, 217, 218, 
221. 

Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers. See Central Selling Agency. 

Canada Grain Act, passage of, 138 ff.; 
provisions of, 140 ff.; interpretation 
of, 143, 144, 149, 181 n., 229; signifi- 
cance of, 146 ff., 157; amendments to, 
258, 259, 264, 265. 

Canadian Council of Agriculture, forma- 
tion of, 137 n., 387; political activities 
and influences of, 137, 138, 190, 387 ff., 
408 (see also Tariff); policy of, re 
Wheat Board, 196, 200, 206, 391; plan 
of, for voluntary wheat pool, 200 ff., 
205, 211 f.; reorganization of, 388; 
Economic Research Dept. of, 391; 
future of, 394 ff. 

Canadian Northern Railway, 10, 20, 31, 
40 N., 113, 130, 180 n. 


| Canadian Pacific Railway, construction 


of, 7; terminal elevators of, 7, 13, 1303 
policy of, re standard elevators, 14, 155 
under shipping regulations of Grain 
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Act, 23, 24, 27,-35- And see Car Allot- | Commissions, Royal Grain Inquiry: (1) 


ment, Transportation. 

Canadian Wheat Board, creation of, 194, 
195, 391; operation of, 196 f.; grow- 
ers’ demands for reéstablishment of, 
197 ff., 202; enabling legislation re- 
garding, 203 ff., 207, 208; efforts to 
revive abandoned, 208, 209; distribu- 
tion of surplus funds of, 404 n., 407. 

Capital stock, of Alberta Co-operative 
Elevator Co., 122, 128, 172, 175; of 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co., 45 ff., 155, 
156, 172, 175, 324; of Grain Growers’ 
Export Co., 148, 158; of United Grain 
Growers, 172, 176, 334, 335, 353-354 
418; of Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co., 101, 103, 178, 337 f., 
353 f.; of Saskatchewan Export sub- 
sidiaries, 182, 183; of Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, 221; of 
pool elevator subsidiaries, 258. 

Car Allotment, to elevators and farmers, 
14 ff., 20, 23, 58; legislation regarding, 
24, 31, 34, 38ff.; Sintaluta test case, 
35 £. 

Car order point, 118, 119, 338. 

Carrying charges, on pool street grain, 
222, 347, 348, 369, 440; at terminals, 
343, 344- 

Carryover, of pool wheat, 270, 372n., 
402. 

Castle; C. Cer n:, 25535;, 73-5 035- 

Cattle Pool. See Livestock Marketing. 

Central Selling Agency (Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers), relations 


of, to provincial pools, 215, 221, 244, | 


247, 249, 253f.; financing of, 221, 
229n., 266, 344, 3406 f., 370; turnover 
of, and prices realized by, 223 f., 260, 
272, 341 f., 413; terminal operations 
of, 229, 263 ff., 368 f.; sales organization 
of, 247, 253, 271 f.; selling policies of, 
266 ff., 277. And see App. F. 

Chipman, G. A., 71, 72. And see Grain 
Growers’ Guide. 

Cleaning of grain, at terminals, 131, 133, 
136, 150; by farmers’ country elevators, 
255 f., 356. 

Coarse grains pools, 224 ff., 248 ff., 252, 
253, 266, 272, 371. 

Coal, codperative handling of, 127 f., 
157, 285, 204, 305, 311, 318, 320. 


Commercial reserves, of wheat pools, 


248, 345 f. 


on Shipment of Grain in Manitoba 
and N.W.T. (1899), 21 ff.; (2) Millar 
Commission of 1906, 21 n., 42, 53, 59, 
73n.; (3) Hyndman Commission of 
1920, 21n., 397; (4) Turgeon Com- 
mission of 1923, 146n., 264f., 275, 
277, 3430-, 357, 402n. See also 
Manitoba Elevator Commission, Sas- 
katchewan Elevator Commission. 

Commission houses, 15, 57, 73, 79, 268. 

Commission of Co-operation and Mar- 
kets in Saskatchewan, 292, 311, 320. 

Commission Rule, of Grain Exchange, 
sof., 57£., 73 ff., 79, 150, I9r. 

Constitutionality, of government owner- 
ship of elevators, 82 ff.; of Canadian 
Wheat Board legislation, 203 f. 

Contracts, growers’, proposed by C. C. 
A. Wheat Pool Committee, 201 f.; un- 
der U. G. G. plan, 211 f.; text of (Al- 
berta Wheat Pool), App. E; ‘‘sign- 
up”’ campaigns for, 215 ff., 225 f., 404; 
nature and value of, 247 ff.; number 
of, 249n., 250, 252; evasions of, 
250 ff., 370, 405; enforcement of, see 
Liquidated damages. 

Contracts, handling, between pools and 
elevator companies, 218, 222, 228 ff., 
263 ff.; text of (Saskatchewan Pool), 
App. G. 

Coéperative character of farmers’ eleva- 
tor companies, challenged, 191 ff., 
232f., 355, 383; examined, 354 ff.; 
compared with pool elevator system, 
364ff. And see Patronage:distribution. 

Coéperative stores, 292, 295, 308, 310, 
319 f. 

Coéperative trading, by Alberta Co- 
operative Elevator Co., 127 ff., 201 f.; 
by Grain Growers’ Company, 157, 
285 ff., 296f.; by United Grain 
Growers’, 300ff.; by Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, 203 ff., 
308 ff.; policy of Saskatchewan ‘‘Co- 
op”’ towards, 293, 297 f., 328; phases 
of, 299, 315; relations between central 
and local bodies, 127, 282f., 292 ff., 
313 ff.; amalgamation of bodies advo- 
cated, 167 f., 296, 311f.; financial 
results of, 298, 303 f., 309 ff.; patron- 
age dividends, 317 f.; estimate of ex- 
periences in, 317 ff. See also Farm 
Machinery, Lumber, Trading Central. 
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Co-operative Union of Canada, 311. 

Country elevators, construction of, by 
line companies, 14, 18; by Manitoba 
Government, 88; by Saskatchewan 
““Co-op,” 107 f., 161; by Alberta ‘‘Co- 
op,” 123, 125; by G. G. G. Co. and 
U. G. G., 96, 157 f., 242; by provincial 
wheat pools, 233, 254 ff.; farmer- 
owned, 17, 101, 189, 324 ff., 382; regu- 
lations of, 23 ff.; agitation for govern- 
ment ownership of, 79 ff. And see Line 
elevator companies; Manitoba govern- 
ment elevators; Standard elevators; 
Pool elevators. 

Crerar, T. A., 63 ff., 85, 93 ff., 164 ff., 171, 
176, 200, 206, 217, 264n., 283, 303, 
330, 332 £., 380. 

Crow’s Nest Pass freight rate agreement, 
319 N., 389. 


Dawson route, 6, 7. 

Deductions, under wheat pool contracts, 
248 f., 257 f., 261, 262, 344 ff. 

Deferred returns, pool method of, 270 ff. 

Direct selling, by Wheat Pool, 271 ff. 

Diversion premiums, 230, 263 f., 369 n. 

Dockage, 16 n., 22, 25, 150 f., 255, 268. 

Douglas, James, 20, 21. 

Dunning, Hon. C. A., 106, 108, 109, 180, 
204 ff., 208. 

Dunning Plan, 205 f., 212, 228, 382. 


“Elevator combine,” 17, 53, 58 ff., 74, 
80 f., 99, 151, 282. 

Elevator reserve, of wheat pools, 248, 
257 f., 345 f., 364 ff.; of Saskatchewan 
“Co-op,” 337 £. 

Equity, Society of, 114, 115; Canadian 
Society of, 375, 376, 377 2. 

Export, of Canadian wheat, 8, 158, 267 ff., 
267 ff., 399 f., 412; of flour, 274 f. 

Export operations, of Grain Growers’ 
Company, 67, 158 ff.; of Saskatche- 
wan “Co-op,” 181 ff.; of Canadian 
Wheat Pool, 267 ff., 272 n., 4or. 

Export subsidiaries, of farmers’ com- 
panies. See Grain Growers’ Export 
Co., Grain Growers’ Export Co., Inc. 
(N. Y.), James Stewart Co., Saskatch- 
ewan Co-operative Export Co. 


373- 


Farm machinery, codperative handling of, } 
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by U. G. G., 157, 287 ff., 301 ff., 318 f., 
386; by S. G. G. A., 308, 311, 386. And 
see Tariff. 

“Farmers’ Platform,” 388. 

Farmers’ Union of Canada, organization 
of, 213 f., 392 f.; wheat pool policy of, 
214 ff., 220, 393; attitude of towards 
Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,”’ 230, 233, 3843 
amalgamation of, with S. G. G. A., 
392 fi. 

Federation, of farmers’ commercial or- 
ganizations, favored by G. G. G. Co., 
164-ff., 380; attitude towards, of Al- 
berta “Co-op,” 166f., 170f., 382; 
policy regarding, of Saskatchewan ‘‘ Co- 
op,” 167 ff., 178, 381; outcome of move- 
ment for, 170 ff. See also Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, Central Selling 
Agency, Dunning Plan. 

Field Service Department, of Saskatche- 
wan “‘Co-op,” 233; of wheat pools, 
246, 251. 

Flat warehouses, 13, 15, 22, 23, 25, 30, 
79: 

Flour, codperative handling of, 127, 128, 
157, 284, 294, 305, 311, 318. 

Fordney Tariff, 202, 303, 361. 

Fort Garry, 6. 

Fort William, 6, 13, 67, 130, 156, 228. 
And see Head of the lakes; Terminal 
elevators. 

Foster, Sir George, 140, 145, 198. 

Freight rates, on grain, 12, 20n., 186, 
208 f., 389 f.; on farm implements, 288, 
319, 380. 

Futures market, 191, 195 n., 198, 268, 
271, 277 £., 343. 


Gardiner, Hon. J. G., 339, 373 n. 

Government ownership of elevators, agi- 
tation for, 79 ff.; finding of Saskatche- 
wan Elevator Commission concerning, 
toof., 111 f.; of terminal elevators, 
130 ff., 144 ff., 146n. And see Mani- 
toba government elevators. 

Graded storage, 15, 25, 131, 222, 366. 

Grading of grain, by federal inspectors, 
27 ff., 100, 133, 142 ff.; complaints re- 
garding, 41 ff., 133; checking of, 69, 
136, 222n. And see Inspection Act, 
Inspection of Grain, Mixing. 


Farm implement companies, 287 ff., 302, | Grain Growers’ Grain Company, pro- 


ject of, 44f.; organization of, 45 ff., 
376; incorporation of, 47f., 154 ff.; 
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INDEX 


relations of, with Winnipeg Grain Ex- | Hedging, 249, 267, 268, 271, 273, 343, 


change, 5° ff. , 73 ff.; early operations of, 


357: 
AS f,;, 62 ts ‘relations of, with Home Home Bank, 65, 66, 323, 335 ff. 


Bank, 65 f., 323, 335 ff.; lease by of, 
Manitoba government elevators, 92 fi.; 
elevator construction by, 96, 140, 
157 f.; export operations of, 52, 67, 
148, 158 ff.; terminal operations of, 
147 ff.; subsidiary operations of, 
156 ff.; financial record of, 66 f., 159 ff., 
323 {.; shareholders’ meetings of, 56, 
64, 65, 93, 95, 151, 164 ff., 173; rela- 
tions of, with provincial associations, 
47, 53 ff, 70, 295 ff., 376ff., 3793 
amalgamation of, with Alberta Far- 
mers’ Co., 170 ff. And see United 
Grain Growers, Patronage distribu- 
tion, Codperative trading, Profits. 
Grain Growers’ Guide, genesis of, 70 ff.; 
finances of, 70, 329; relation of, to 
Grain Growers’ Movement, 71 f., 137, 
164, 377, 388, 395 f.; policy of, 71 fi., 
. 137, 209, 211, 388, 407. 
Grain Standards Board, Western, 27. 
Grange, Dominion, 137 n., 387; in U. S., 
375; 376. 
Grants, by farmers’ companies, to wheat 
pools, 215, 220, 384f.; to provincial 
. associations, 377, 378, 392, 394; to 
Council of Agriculture, 388, 394, 396. 
Greenfield, Hon. Herbert, 204, 208. 
Grievances, of grain growers, against 
Co P2e Riera. suet 7.20 dees Oma: 
against line elevator companies, 14 ff., 
73 ff., 79 ff., 263 ff.; against Grain Ex- 
change, 41 ff., 53 ff.; against terminal 


elevator companies, 130 ff.; re Wheat | 


Board dis-establishment, 199 f., 202 ff.; 
against lumber companies, 286; against 
farm implement companies, 287 ff., 
319. And see Tariff. 

Growers’ certificates. See Participation 
certificates. 


Growers’ contracts. .See Contracts. 


Hail insurance, 330 n. 
Handling contracts. See Contracts. 


Homestead Met 8n., 85 f. 

Hospital Blevatare, 143 f., 
263, 268, 360. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 3, 4, 6, 8 n. 

Hudson Bay grain route, 136, 137,146 n., 
388, 390. 


149, 179, 182, 


Immigration into Western Canada, 3, 
8 ff., 330 n. 

Indian Head, 32 fi., 41. 

Inspection Act, Grain, 27, 28, 42, 113, 
115, 133, 140. 

Inspection certificates, 29, 
143 f., 150. 

Inspection district, of Manitoba, 28, 
134,-140 nN. And see Western Inspec- 
tion Division. 

Inspection of grain, instituted at Winni- 
peg, 7; evolution of, in Canada, 27 ff.; 
at terminals, 131 ff., 142 ff. And see 
Grading of Grain, Inspection Act, 
Mixing, Reinspection. 

Interlocking directorates, 106, 213, 392 f. 

International wheat pool conferences, 
269, 278, 373 0., 402 fi. 

Interprovincial Council of Grain Grow- 
ers’ Associations, 70, 82 ff., 115, 117, 
135, 152, 387. 

Interprovincial relations of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, 387 fi. 


132, 136, 


James Stewart Co., Ltd., 182. 

James Stewart Grain Corporation 
(N. Y.), 183 ff. 

Judgments, legal, affecting grain growers, 
35 f., 58 f., 203 f., 251, 390 n. 


Kennedy, John, 46n., 48, 52, 64, 66n., 
85, 88 n., 336. 


Lake shippers, 159 n., 183, 211. 

Land settlement, 3, 4, 8 ff., 330 n. 
Langley, G. A., 82 n., 99, 106, 108, 109 n., 
180, 183 N., 199, 206, 214 N., 207, 421. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, 10, 21, rs. 140. 


Handlings, grain, by farmers’ elevator | Line elevator companies, 14 fi, 57 ff. 735 


companies, 162, 191, 325; by wheat 
pools, 218, 223, 3309 ff., 413. 
Haultain, Sir F. W., 32. ° 
Head of the lakes, 7, 12, 13, 27 f., 130, 
144 N., 145 N., 183, 243, 268, 285. 


74, 79 ff., 93, 94, 99, 162, 218, 222, 24r, 
266, 351 f., 358, 364, 385, 406. And see 
“Elevator combine.” 


Liquidated damages, 223, 225, 251 f., 


432. 


~~ 


we 
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Liquidation, of U. G. G. Sawmills, 332, 
334; of Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” 338 ff. 

Livestock marketing, by Alberta Far- 
mers’ Co., 126 f., 360; by G. G. G. Co. 
and U. G. G., 157, 360 ff. 

Livestock pools, 362 f. 

Loading platforms, 15, 21, 23, 30f., 34, 
80, 91 f., 352, 356. 

Loans, government, to farmers’ codpera- 
tive elevator companies, Io1, 104, 
120 {i lO2 al (Apt OO tua s5. 307m. 
337, 338, 425, 426. 

Locals, of Grain Growers’ Associations, 
34, 36;-37, 114, 282f, 292, 205f., 
313 f.; of United Farmers of Alberta, 
II7, 173, 213, 244; of Saskatchewan 
“Co-op,” 103 Hi 153, 161, 207, 354 bes 
422, 423; of G. G. G. Co., 94, 169, 172, 
283.370; of Up G.G., 172,245 n., 314, 
354, 382; of wheat pools, 244 ff., 347, 
420; of Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
254 f., 262. | 

Lodges of Farmers’ Union, 214, 393, 394. 

Lumber, codperative supply of, 156 f., 
286 f., 305 ff., 311, 316, 318 ff. And 

_ see U. G. G. Sawmills. 


Mackenzie, Roderick, 37, 71, 72, 137 n., 
138 n. 

Magill, Dr. 
402 0. 

Maharg, J. A., 106, 213 n., 389, 421. 

Mail-order supply by farmers’ organiza- 
tions, 290, 300 ff., 305, 307, 308, 310, 
315, 316, 310. 

Manitoba, creation of province of, 4; 
grain growing in, 3, 5 ff., 11, 81, 224, 
255n.; attitude of, towards Wheat 
Board, 207 f. 

Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers (Manitoba Wheat Pool), for- 
mation of, 215, 216, 220f.; coarse 
grains pool organized by, 224 f.; mem- 
bership of, 252f.; contracts of, 225, 

248 n.; deliveries to, 340, 413; deduc- 
tions made by, 344 ff.; operating costs 
of, 347 ff.; relations of, with U.G.G., 
220, 232, 240f., 242. And see Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators. 

Manitoba Elevator Commission, 85 ff. 
And see Manitoba government eleva- 

- tors. 

Manitoba government elevators, 


Robert, 99, 142n., 147, 


see 
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Chapter VII; compared with peer: 
chewan plan, 111 f. 

Manitoba Grain Act, 23 ff., 28 n., 30, 80; 
amendments to, 35, 38, 134. And see 
Canada Grain Act. 

Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, 
formation and activities of, 37 f., 376; 
relations of, to G. G. G. Co., 44, 46 f.; 
conflict of, with Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, 53 ia 57 ff., 70 iby, 352, 3773 
policy of, re government ownership of 
elevators, 81 ff., 89, 370; representa- 
tions by, re terminal elevators, 132, 
136, 143. And see United Farmers of 
Manitoba. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., incor- 
poration of, 232; growth of, 240 ff., 
255, 256; plan of local codperative 
elevators, 254 f.; distribution of earn- 
ings of, 262, 365 f. 

Marquis wheat, 32, 113, 119, 328. 

McCuaig, D. W., 53, 55, 56, 88, 137n., 
138 n. 

McPhail, A. J., 217 n., 220, 221 n., 
268 n., 270. 

Meighen, Hon. Arthur, 203, 204. 

Millar, John, 21n., 34, 42, 53. And see 
Commissions. 

Millers, 5, 14, 132, 134n., 138, 196n., 
284; relations of, with Canadian Wheat 
Pool, 253, 272 ff., 402. 

Milling tests, 41, 42. 

Minnesota, 5, 6, 7, 22, 23, 25, 26. 

Mixing of grain, forbidden at public 
terminals, 25, 135; grain growers’ com- . 
plaints of, 131 ff., 135f., 143, 149 f.; 
regulation of, under Canada Grain 
Act, 143 f., 149, 263; by farmers’ com- 
panies, 149 f., 183, 192; by pools, 229, 
263, 266, 344 n., 368 f. 

Moral results of grain growers’ codpera- 
tion, 407 ff. 

Motherwell, W. R., 32 ff., 37, 53 n. 

Murray, J. R., 201 n., 204 n., 357 n. 

Musselman, J. B., 214 n. 


247, 


New York export subsidiaries of far- 
mers’ companies, 159f., 176, 183 ff., 
272. 

New Westminster, 156, 175, 284. 

North-West Company, 3, 6. 

North-West Elevator Association, 31. 

Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
31 N., 52; 58, IOI, 224, 357, 368; anti- 
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pool propaganda of, 340, 341, 343, 
370 ., 405. } 
North-West Mounted Police, Royal, 4, 7. 
North-West Territories, 4, 11, 13, 32, 39, 


47 0. 


Oats, growing of, 113 f., 224, 225; deal- 
ing in, by G. G. G. Co., 160, 191; pool 
selling of, 224 ff. 

“Off-grade” grain, 119, 268, 367. 

Ontario Farmers’ Co-operative Co., 253, 
388. And see United Farmers of On- 
tario. 

Ontario Grain Pool, 253 f. 

Operating costs, of wheat pools, 346 ff. 

“Orderly marketing,” 267 ff., 402. 

Ottawa, “‘Siege of,” 177 f., 387 f. 


Pacific grain route, 118, 146n., 156f., 
186, 390. 

Parliamentary debates, re grain legisla- 
tion, 20, 21, 23, 38, 139 ff., 145, 155 f., 
203 f., 264 f. 

Participation certificates, growers’, 196f., 
222, 347; 361, 371. 

Partridge, E. A., 43 ff., 56 f., 63 ff., 66 n., 
71, 80f., 97, 137 n., 138 n., 376, 409. 

“Partridge Plan,” 81, 82, 97. 

Patronage distribution, as issue between 
G. G. G. Co. and Grain Exchange, 
5off., 62f., 192; policy of farmers’ 
companies regarding, 192, 193, 317N., 
355 ff.; policies and methods of pool 
elevators, 260 ff., 347, 349 f.; in rela- 
tion to codperative trading, 309, 317; 


in relation to livestock marketing, 


360 ff. 

Patronage pledges, 86, 92, 100, 103, 254, 
265. 

Patrons of Industry, 33, 35, 44, 376. 

Pool elevators, reasons for acquisition of, 
228 ff.; growth of system, 256, 257; 
financing of, 257 f.; operating policies 
of, 258 f.; distribution of earrings of, 
259 ff., 349f., 365, 309f., App. H; 
compared with farmers’ company ele- 
vators, 364 ff. 

Pool marketing, proposals for, 200 ff., 
205 ff., 210 ff., 382 f.; initiation of, by 
provincial associations, 213 ff., 219 ff.; 
interprovincial character of, 221, 244, 
266; advantages of, 363 ff., 399; eco- 
nomic limits of, 400 f.; possibilities of 


INDEX 


international, 402 f.; future of, 404 ff, 
And see Central Selling Agency, Pool 
elevators. 

Port Arthur, 7, 20, 27, 28, 130, 146, 179, 
220, 257- 

Prices, of wheat, 9 f., 195 ff., 199, 202 n., 
206, 219, 412; realised by wheat pools, 
218 f., 223 f., 341 ff.; pool and open 
market compared, 341 ff., 368. 

Private and public terminal elevators. 
See Terminal elevators. 

Profits, earned by farmers’ companies, 
62 f., 67, 75, 109, III, 128, 150 ff., 324, 
327; distribution of, by farmers’ com- 
panies, 109, III, 190, 192, 324; by 
pool elevators, see Pool elevators. 

Progressive Party, 200, 201, 203, 389. 

Proxy voting, 105, 172, 174, 176. 

Public Press, Ltd., 72, 176 f., 329. And 
see Grain Growers’ Guide. 

Purchasing associations, codperative, 
292, 295, 308, 311 f., 315, 319. 


Rice-Jones, C., 171, 176, 177 n., 206. 

Reciprocity with United States, 137, 
139 f., 388. 

Red Fife wheat, 4, 5, 7, 8. 

Red River valley, 3, 4, 6, 20. 

Red River Rising. See Riel’s Rebellions. 

Registered seed, 248. 

Regulation of grain trade, evolution of, 
in Canada, 27 f.; federal character of, 
25 ff., 400; under Canada Grain Act, 
138 ff., 151 f. And see Board of Grain 
Commissioners, Mixing, Terminal Ele- 
vators. 

Reinspection of grain, 28, 69. 

“Rejected” grain, 143 n. 

Reserves, of U. G. G., 324, 327, 328, 
332 ff.; of Saskatchewan “Co-op,” 
327, 333, 338, 424; of wheat pools, see 
Commercial Reserves, Elevator Re- 
serves. 

Retail Merchants’ Association, 155, 294. 

“Revolving plan,”’ 346, 365. 

Riddell, F. W., 180n., 182, 196 n., 199, 
201 N., 202 N., 204, 359 N.,. 301. 

Riel’s Rebellions, 4, 6, 7. 

Roblin, Hon. Rodmond, 32, 54 f., 59, 60, 
82 ff., 89, 92 n. 

Rochdale system, 317 n., 320, 321. 

Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. See 
Commissions. 
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Rust, wheat, 224 n., 407. 
Rutherford, Hon. A. C., 82n., 84, 117, 
120. 


Sampling of grain, 68, 69, 85, 100, 352. 

Sample market, 68 f., 85, 92 n., 132, 134, 
143 f., 149, 277. 

Sapiro, Aaron, 215f., 246f., 251, 301, 
393- 

Saskatchewan, grain growing in, 81, 107, 
161, 167, 328. 


Saskatchewan Agricultural Research 
Foundation, 407. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Act, 102 ff., 111 f., App. D. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 


Company, incorporation of, 102 ff.; 
organization of, 106 ff.; early opera- 
tions of, 108 ff.; growth of, 161 ff.; 
terminal operations of, 163, 179, 183, 
338 n.; export operations of, 181 ff., 
186; policy of, re codperative trading, 
293, 297f., 328, 379; shareholders’ 
meetings of, 105, 109, 111, 163, 168, 
184, 206, 233 ff., 354, 355; financial 
Tecord of, 100, 163, 178, 327, 337 f1.; 
stock dividends distributed by, 111, 
162, 189, 327, 337{.; criticisms of, 
232 ., 384; policy of, towards federa- 
tion of farmers’ companies, 167 ff., 
178, 206, 380ff.; towards patronage 
distribution, 355 ff.; towards Wheat 
Board reéstablishment, 202, 206, 208, 
211; towards Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, 215, 228, 230 ff.; sale of assets of, 
to Saskatchewan Pool, 234 ff.; wind- 
ing-up of, 235 ff., 338 f. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Export Co., 
182. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Terminals, 
Ltd., 182 f. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers (Saskatchewan Wheat Pool), 
formation of, 213 ff., 219f.; coarse 
grains pool organised by, 224 fi.; rela- 
tions of, with Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., 215, 228, 230, 
232 ff.; structure of, 245, 247; general 
meetings of, 234, 237, 245, 261; mem- 
bership of, 252, 253; turnover of, 413; 
deductions made by, 344 ff.; operat- 
ing costs of, 346 ff.; elevator policy of, 
see Saskatchewan Pool Elevators. 
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Saskatchewan Elevator Commission, 
98 ff., 112 f. 

Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion, origin of, 47n. (and see Terri- 
torial Grain Growers’ Association); 
demand of, for government-owned 
elevators, 81 ff., 98 ff.; relations of, 
with Saskatchewan ‘“‘Co-op,” 102 f., 
169, 213, 378; relations of, to other 
provincial associations, see Interpro- 
vincial Council, Canadian Council of 
Agriculture; codperative trading op- 
erations of, see Codperative trading, 
Trading Central; policy of towards 
Wheat Board, 202, 208; wheat pool 
policy of, 214, 216, 219 f.; conventions 
of, 81, 102, 213, 203, 207f., 308f.; 
amalgamation of, with Farmers’ Union, 
393 ff. 

Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., in- 
corporation of, 230; growth of, 233, 
236, 256; acquisition by, of Saskat- 
chewan ‘‘Co-op” system, 235 ff.; 
terminal elevators of, 236, 257; dis- 
tribution of earnings by, 260 f., 340 f. 

Saunders, Dr. Charles, 32. 

Scott, Hon. Walter, 18 n., 82 n., 84, 98. 

Scottish Wholesale Co-operative So- 
ciety, 52, 168, 311. 

Screenings, elevator, 150, 192, 262n., 
263, 275, 284, 350. 

Selkirk settlers, 3, 4, 6. 

Shareholders’ locals, see Locals. 

Shipping associations, livestock, 360, 
362 £., 379. 

Shipping committees, pool, 245. 

Sifton, Hon. Arthur, 120. 

Sintaluta, 35, 36, 43,45, 376. 

Smith, D. L., 218, 221 n., 246, 269, 273, 
275 0., 278 0. 

Special binning, 15, 25, 356; in Mani- 
toba government elevators, 80, 84, 91; 
in farmers’ elevators, 107, II9, 163, 
356 £.; at terminals, 132, 143. 

Speculation. See Futures market, Hedg- 
ing, Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Spreads, between street and track prices, 
80, T1Q, 196, 262, 343, 357) 366; be- 
tween spot and future prices, 93, 343; 
between grades, 150, 196, 367 f. 

Standard elevators, 14 ff., 30, 79 f. And 
see Line elevator companies. 

Stewart, James, 182ff., 1906n., 199, 
202 N., 204. 
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Stewart-Riddell Report, 199 n., 202 n. 

Stock dividends;»by G. G. G. Co., 67, 
324; by Saskatchewan ‘‘Co-op,” 111, 
162, 189, 327, 337 £., 353; by Manito- 
ba Pool Elevators, 262; by S.G.G.A. 
Trading Central, 309. 

‘Street’? grain, 15, 16, 85, 94, 268, 343; 
handling policy of Saskatchewan 
“Co-op,” 162, 347 ff.; under pool 
contracts, 222, 229, 345, 347, 349, 366; 
under pool elevator operation, 259, 
262, 345, 306, 400 f. 

‘Street’? prices, 16, 93, 109, 162, 222, 


343 f., 367; 371. ; 
“Street” sellers. See ‘“‘Street”’ grain. 


Tariff, policy towards, of Grain Growers, 
137, 140, 280, 288, 388, 390, 391; on 
farm machinery, 287, 288, 304, 319, 
390. 

Tariffs, elevator, 15, 109, 191, 260, 262, 
266, 357- 

Terminal elevators, agitation for govern- 
ment ownership of, 130 ff., 136 ff., 145, 
147, 151; irregularities at, 135 f.; 
legislation regarding, 133 ff., 141 ff., 
263 ff.; government owned, 144 ff., 390; 
private, 132, 143 f., 149, 179, 220, 263, 
(and see Mixing) ; of railway companies, 
7, 13, 130, 148, 180n.; of farmers’ 
companies, 148, 149, 179 f., 186, 236, 
243; of wheat pools, 229, 236, 257. 

Terminal operations, of line companies, 
O35 U3iies5 er sO tA reoOs Tenor 
farmers’ companies, 148 ff., 
193; of pools, 229, 257, 263 ff., 369. 

Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, 
initiation of, 33 f., 376; activities of, 
34 ff.; relation of, to G. G. G. Co., 45, 
47; in Alberta, 114, 115. And see 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Trading Central, of S. G. G. A., » 293 ff., 
308 ff., 315 ff., 320, 379 f. 

Trading debentures, 295, 298, 308 f., 317, 
379. 

Transfer elevators, 134, 186, 236, 268, 
338 n. 

Transportation, in relation to grain mar- 
keting, 6,.7, 12, 13, 39 f., 267 ff., 390 f. 
And see Canadian Pacific Railway, Car 
allotment, Freight rates, Hudson Bay 
grain route, Pacific grain route. 


179 ff., 


INDEX 


Turgeon, Justice W. F., 236 n., 312. And 
see Commissions. 


United Farmers of Alberta, formation of, 
116 f.; elevator policy of, 118 ff., 171, 
173, 378; organization by, of provincial 
wheat pool, 213, 215 ff., 392; political 
activities of, 389. And see Alberta 
Farmers’ Association, Canadian Coun- 
cil of Agriculture. 

United Farmers of Canada, 312, 320, 380, 
393 ff. And see Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Union. 

United Farmers of Manitoba, 207, 214 f., 
220, 389, 419. And see Manitoba 
Grain Growers’ Association. 

United Farmers of Ontario, 252, 380, 
419. And see Grange. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., forma- 
tion of, 170 ff. (and see Federation); 
structure of, 174 ff., 418; grain hand- 
ling operations of, 178, 242f., 3253; 
farm supply operations of, see Co- 
operative trading; livestock operations 
of, 360 ff.; subsidiaries of, 328 ff., 418; 
financial record of 178, 326 ff., 334 ff.; 
coéperative policy of, 354 ff. (and see 
Patronage distribution); criticisms of, 
149 ff., 190 ff., 232; annual meetings 
of, 172, 241, 336, 354; relations of, with 
wheat pools, 211 f., 217 f., 220, 230 ff, 
384 f.; present position of, 241 ff., 
396f. And see Grain Growers’ Grain 
Co. 

United Grain Growers (B. C. ), Ltd., £77; 
331, 386. 

U. G. G. Sawmills, Ltd., 156, 175 = 
305 ff., 331 ff., 334, 386. 

U. G. G. Securities, Ltd., 330. 

United Livestock Co Ltd., 362 f. 


United States Grain Corporation, 159, 


195 f., 198. 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., 386. 


Warehouse Commissioner, 23 ff., 348, 
73 Ni. 80, 135, 141. 

Warehouses, farm supply, 128, 175, 291, 
292, 297, 300 f., 305, 308, 315 f. 

War-time control of grain marketing, 
1g5 fi. 

Western Inspection Division, r140n., 
146 n., 264n. And see Inspection Dis- 
trict of Manitoba. 
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Western Producer, 233 n. to Wheat Board reéstablishment, 200, 
Wheat Export Company, 159 f., 195. 205, 207; operations of wheat pools on, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, farmers’ 218, 277 {.; prices on, 341 ff. And see 
companies as members of, 46, 48, so ff.,} Futures market. 
III, 169; conflict of Grain Growers | Wolff, H. W., 351. 
with, so ff., 73 ff.; reorganization of, as | Wood, H. W., 199, 201 n., 221 n., 247 0, 
voluntary association, 60; under war| 276, 402n. 
conditions, 195 n., 196, 198; opposed 
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